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Every \ 
childac-\ 
customed Qj. 
to Pears’Soap age 
has faith in its 
charm. 

Its power is in its absolute purity in containing neither 
deleterious substances nor artificial coloring matter. 

Pears’ opens and cleanses the pores of the skin, pre- 
venting the enlargement, tearing and irregularities so often 
caused by the injurious ingredients of some soaps, the use 
of which result in a coarse, rough and unhealthy skin. 

Pears’ is pre-eminently the baby-skin-soap—imparting to 
the skin a clear, soft, smooth and beautiful texture, vital- 
izing the body and contributing to health and happiness. 


Of All Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best, 
All rights secured. 
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ELL I remember the last time I 

saw John Hay in Washington. He 
passed across the threshold of the state 
department promptly at nine o'clock, 
and I sat in one corner and watched 
without disturbing him. He rested his 
head on his hand, leaving the letters 
unopened for the moment, as though lost 
in meditation. Before him lay some of 
the most intricate problems ever pre- 
sented to a statesman, but John Hay, 
with his great, broad, human sympathy, 
was capable of grasping it all. He took 
his pen and made a few notations, and 
then, oblivious of my presence, he passed 
out and went to the executive office 
across the street. When he returned 
there was a gleam of achievement in his 
eyes and his stately thoughtfulness 
asserted itself. ‘Well, now,how are you? 
Official duties should always come first, 
you know.’’ In that one sentence he 
revealed how he had exalted public 
office. 

How can I ever forget in, that last 
meeting the almost pathetic way in 
which he turned to me, saying regret- 
fully: -‘‘I cannot write those articles for 
you; I have no rest and expect none 
until I am dead.’’ 

He had promised me some time before 
to write an article for the National Mag- 
azine, and it surprised me to hear 
him say that he had several times en- 
deavored to fulfil that promise but it 
seemed to be a great effort for him to 
write. I insisted that he should not 
attempt it until he had more leisure. 
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“The older I grow,”’ he replied, “the 
more difficult it seems for me to find 
just the words I want, and I sometimes 
fear that I am becoming over particular 
with my proofs.”’ 

He had been compelled to deny him- 
self, for some time past, all social en- 
gagements. Living for his country, sac- 
rificing his very life, John Hay died as 
he wished to die—on the field of 
endeavor. 

& 

I will confess my three great heroes 
of modern times have been McKinley, 
Hanna and John Hay, the triumvirate 
that initiated an epoch which brought 
the nation safely through a transforma- 
tion as complete as that of the Civil 
war. John Hay’s maxims were ex- 
pressed in deeds rather than words and 
it was largely due to his influence and 
work that the McKinley administration 
sounded a note hitherto unknown in the © 
world’s affairs. The liberation of Cuba, 
the integrity of China, the note of 
neutrality, the reawakening of Panama 
canal ambitions—these were among their 
great joint projects, and in them all 
was struck the mighty chord of human 
sympathy. 

And with the sweeping tide of national 
success came the momentous, perilous 
hour when John Hay maintained the 
equipoise of our land and established 
our nation as it had never been estab- 
lished before as a power in the affairs of 
the world and in international thought. 

For several years past I have fre- 
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quently put the question to many people 
whom I have met, ‘‘Who is the greatest 
living American ?’’ 

With scarcely an exception the re- 
sponse has been, “‘John Hay.”’ 

For the nation had begun to realize 
what a,dynamic force was encompassed 
in that quiet, self possessed man. 

& 

In spite of the common impression to 
the contrary, there never was a more 
democratic, warm hearted man than Sec- 
retary Hay. And no public official was 
ever easier of access. During my 
acquaintance with him, for four or 
five years past, every fragment of his 
. conversation reflected the great princi- 
ples of the man. During the days of 
the McKinley administration he seemed 
to take a personal pleasure in everything 
that concerned his chief. 

I recall the first time I submitted to 
him a proof sheet for revision, and I 
cannot forget the decisive way in which 
he eliminated needless adjectives as he 
read. 

‘‘Be simple,’’ he said; “be simple 
both in writing and speaking, and forget 
yourself in thinking of those whom you 
are addressing,”’ 

Was there ever a text book on rhetoric 
or on letter writing which contained 
more truth than this advice? I recall 
how he remarked, and pressed together 
the tips of his fingers and thumbs re- 
 flectively: 

‘“*Do you remember that it was the 
dream of Edgar Allen Poe’s life that 
he should have a magazine of 40,000 
circulation, and here you are not con- 
tent with yours, which reaches more than 
100,000. Be content, young man, be 
content; and yet—keep pushing,” he 
added,. with a twinkle in his dark eyes. 

One incident comes back to my mem- 
ory which may better express than any- 
thing else the homely, genuine character 
of the man. Turning abruptly to me, 
with his dark eyes flashing through his 
spectacles, he asked: 
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**Did you ever help your mother with 
the house work?”’ 

I told him that I had served my 
apprenticeship in washing dishes and 
being generally useful in a family where 
I was the eldest of four boys and there 
was no sister, which made it necessary 
for someone to take the work off mother’s 
shoulders. 

“IT thought so,’’ he replied. “I used 
to help my mother too, and it has always 
been my impression that no boy gets 
closer to his mother than the boy who 
can help her in her daily tasks; and no 
man can ever grasp the richest fruit of 
life who has not been close—very close, 
to his mother.” 


Secretary Hay’s last public address 
was that delivered in Boston, before 
the international peace congress. At 
this time it was apparent that the cares 
and work of state were wearing upon 
him. His beard was grayer, his brow 
more furrowed, and yet his step was 
elastic, swinging. Masterful, yet simple 
and quiet, so graceful, so thoughtful, so 
tender; a poet in every instinct; a 
statesman in the broadest and highest 
sense of the word was John Hay. Never 
discouraged, even in the entanglements 
of treaties—confirmed or unconfirmed. 
Always striving for a satisfying end, in 
which the rights of those with whom he 
was negotiating were as conscientiously 
sacred as his own, he never effected a 
treaty or carried through a project that 
did not win for him the love and con- 
fidence of all concerned. 

ad ‘ 

Once in talking with Marshall 
Field, the great merchant of Chi- 
cago, he told me that his preference 
and choice for president was none other 
than John Hay. I asked him if it might 
be my privilege to convey that informa- 
tion to Mr. Hay. He said that I was at 
liberty to do so. 

I wish that I could picture the modest 
way in which the secretary received this 
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great compliment from the celebrated 
merchant, for the little incident speaks 
of the sterling qualities of John Hay’s 
character. There was none of that 
affected modesty which is sometimes 
seen in the political maneuverer. He 
replied in that mellifluous voice so re- 
sonant with earnest candor: 

“We never are too old to be sensible 
of the kindly appreciation of our fellow 
men. As for presidential ambitions, I 
never possessed them even in the slight- 
est degree, for I knew beyond all doubt 
that I could not hold that position. 
But to have the consideration and appre- 
ciation of my fellow citizens, even in 
such a remote connection, is indeed 
gratifying.”’ 

& 

On a morning in June when President 
McKinley’s train was leaving for the 
South, the members of the cabinet were 
down to the station to see him off. I 
recall seeing Secretary Hay and beside 
him his stalwart son Adelbert, who had 
just come from Pretoria, South Africa. 
A fine type of young manhood was Sec- 
retary Hay’sson. It was inspiring to see 
how the secretary looked up at the tall 
young man with an expression of fatherly 
devotion; and never was a son prouder 
of his father, as he looked down to meet 
those kindly eyes that expressed feelings 
which no words could utter. Arm in 
arm they passed along, apparently con- 
scious only of each other; and what a 
thrill of expectation must have gladdened 
the heart of the father as he outlined the 
career of this beloved son, who was now 
to work with him. 

Shortly after this time came the death 
of Adelbert Hay, a crushing blow, and 
the beginning of the end for the father, 
who never seemed fully to recover from 
the shock. 

Several times in my work at Washing- 
ton, I have had occasion to call at the 
home of Secretary Hay during the even- 
ing. Those visits are certainly treasured 
experiences. He came out and greeted 
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me in evening dress, for he was always 
decorous and did not disdain to pay 
attention to the social conventions of 
his time. A home in the best sense of 
the word, Secretary Hay’s house was 
always the center of genuine hospitality. 
When in Washington, President Roos- 
evelt visited more frequently here than 
he did anywhere else. He ‘‘ran in and 
out’’ in that direct, neighborly fashion 
that is the hall mark of a sincere and 
intimate friendship. The secretary was 
acquainted with Mr. Roosevelt’s father, 
and no doubt seemed to the president 
like a second father. 

a 


If ever there was a devout believer in 
the Bible and the eternal truths it con- 
tains, it was John Hay. The well mean- 
ing egoists, who assume to know more 
of creation than the Creator, were 
amazed to find so virile and strong an 
intellect resting upon the simple truths 
in which the faith of our mothers and 
fathers is fixed. Nearly all of his 
great addresses, notably the eulogy of 
William McKinley, are interspersed 
with most apt and forceful scriptural 
quotations. His reference to Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley has that touch of sympathy for 
which he was noted: 

‘‘No truer, tenderer knight to his 
chosen lady ever lived among mortal 
men. If to the spirits of the just made 
perfect is permitted the consciousness of 
earthly things, we may be sure that his 
faithful soul is now watching over that 
gentle sufferer who counts the long hours 
in their shattered home in the desolate 
splendor of his fame.” 


a 


His addresses at the Pan-American 
and St. Louis Expositions, published in 


‘the National Magazine, are a part of the 


indispensable records of those great 
‘*Timekeepers of Progress.”’ 

What happy days were those a little 
over a year ago, at the opening of the 
St. Louis Exposition. At his urgent 
personal request, he was allowed to 
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MR. AND MRS. JOHN HAY AT THE WORLD’S FAIR IN ST. LOUIS, 1994 


make his appearance unofficially, with- 
out display or noisy ceremony. 

How minutely he studied the process 
of printing and setting type for our 
magazine at the Fair, and how inter- 
ested he was in the half tone engravings. 


What delight he took in looking over 
the Chinese section at the opposite end 
of the building, going over carefully and 
in detail the different implements and 
ornaments used by that ancient people. 

Mrs. Hay was with him on that trip, 
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and togeth- 
er they saw 
the sights. 
It was pleas- 
ant to see 
them to- 
gether, as 
deferential 
and tender 
as young 
lovers. It 









Boston 
Herald, ac- 
knowledg- 
ing his ap- 
preciation 
in a cor- 
dial letter. 

It shows 
the late sec- 
cretary of 


was like a JOHN HAY WELCOMING THE. INTERNATIONAL PEACE ctate  mak- 
3 CONGRESS IN TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, OCTOBER : 
? ’ +] 
reflection of 1904, HIS LAST PUBLIC ADDRESS ing the ad- 
the charac- x dress of wel 
ter of Mc- come to the 


Kinley, whose love for his wife no 
years could lessen or dim. Who can tell 
how far reaching this influence may be? 
Who can estimate the value of a career 
such as that of John Hay or William 
McKinley on the thought of the nation? 
While my very strong admiration 
for the man may influence my judgment, 
I believe that the trend of future history 
will be to give high rank in American 
annals to the character of John Hay— 
gentleman, statesman, poet, high souled 
patriot— John Hay, the friend, father, 
husband and brother—John Hay, the 
perfect embodiment of American citizen- 
ship. 
: & 
JOHN HAY liked the accompanying 
pen portrait so well that he asked 
it of the artist, Mr. Hayden Jones of the 


international peace congress in Bos- 
ton in: October, 1904, which was his 
last conspicuous appearance in public. 
.The photograph of Mr. Hay’s birth- 
place is offered here by the courtesy 
of Mr. J. A. Kemp, a member of 
the. National’s big family in Salem, 
Indiana. - Mr. Kemp, sending the pho- 
tograph, writes: 


On a narrow back street now known as 
College avenue, in the town of Salem, In- 
diana, October 8, 1838, was born John Hay, 
one of the greatest diplomats the world has 
ever known. 

The town of Salem was laid out and set- 
tled by North Carolina emigrants seeking a 
home in the West in 1814, and was named 
after their native town, Salem, North Car- 
olina. Settlements had been made near the 
present site as early as 1800. Salem is the 
county seat of Washington county and in 
the southern part of the state, but one county 
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— Harrison — lying between it and the Ohio 
river. Today Salem has a population of 
3,000, is a town of much wealth and has 
many of the modern and up to date improve- 
ments of the larger cities, such as water 
works, electric lights, street pavements, 
sewers, etc. 

Dr. Charles Hay, the father of John Hay,- 
was married to Miss Helen Leonard of 
Harrison county and removed to Salem in 
1828. He purchased the one story brick 
structure known as the Salem Grammar 
School building and a“tract of ground on 
the east side of the town. This he platted 
in 1837 into forty-five town lots known as 
Hay’s first and second additions to the town 
of Salem. = z 

Dr. Hay’s brother-in-law was John H. 
Farnham, a brilliant lawyer and speakér of 
state reputation, who had come here from 
New England with Dr. Hay, but who died 
in 1833 during an epidemic of cholera. Dr. 
Hay and Royal B. Childs bought the West- 
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with his family. to Warsaw, Illinois, 

The house in which John Hay was born 
stands about as it did when Dr. Hay left 
Salem, is in fairly good repair and has been 
owned by the late George W. Telle and his 
descendants for sixty years or more. A son, 
Reverend George W. Telle, now owns and 
occupies the property. 

The body of Edward Hay, a brother of 
John Hay, lies in Crown Hill cemetery in 
Salem, a small stone marking the grave. 
Although but nine years of age, old citizens 
who remember the boy say he was so de- 
voted to study that this caused his early 
death. Many of the stories of John Hay’s 
life in Salem’ were incidents in the life of 
Edward, as John was but a mere baby — 
less than two years of age — when he left 
Salem with his parents for Warsaw. 

In a conversation with Mr. Hay at the 
banquet of the editors at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair in May, 1904, he said: “I have 
been very much interested in the stories of 











BIRTHPLACE OF JOHN HAY IN SALEM, INDIANA 


ern Annotator newspaper office in 1835 and 
began the publication of the Indiana Moni- 
tor, sustaining the cause of the Whig party. 
This paper continued for three years, 
when Z. W. Rowe bought the interest 
of Mr. Childs and the firm of Hay & 
Rowe continued the publication, chang- 
ing- the name of the paper to the Salem 
Whig. In December, 1840, Dr. Hay 
retired from the publication and removed 


my life in Salem; how I visited apple or- 
chards and took the forbidden fruit; played 
truant from school and went swimming; 
played with this or that boy, etc. The fact, 
however, is that I left Salem in my mother’s 
arms, a mere babe eighteen months old.” 

In reply to a cordial invitation to visit the 
old home Mr. Hay said: “ My brother and 
I have often planned a visit together in 
Salem, but so far either one or the other has 
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AT FIVE YEARS OF AGE, 


“LITTLE BREECHES” 
A YEAR AFTER THE EPISODE CELEBRATED 
IN JOHN HAY’S FAMOUS POEM 


been too busy, or something interfered with 
our proposed visit. I yet hope we may be 
enabled to come back to the old town.” 

Three years before, in company with my 
daughter Florence, 1 met and talked with 
Mr. Hay at a like press banquet at the Buf- 
falo Exposition, and then he said: “ Don’t 
you know, I have often thought of visiting 
the old town and some day hope to do 
so.” ° 
His hopes were never realized and few in 
Salem ever saw the town’s most famous 
son. 

The late Governor and Senator Booth of 
California was born in Salem and within a 
stone’s throw of the Hay residence. Salem 
has been the birth place of many noted in 
state and national councils and in educa- 
tional work, her earlier schools and acade- 
mies drawing hither many from other states, 
particularly the South. 


Js 


Another reader of the National, 
Ona E. Smith of Guthrie Center, Iowa, 
verifies the néwspaper story that Solo- 
mon Van Scoy, a farmer in that part of 
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REVEREND MR. WINANS, WHOSE SERMON, RE- 
CALLING THE INCIDENT OF THE LOST 
CHILD, INSPIRED JOHN HAY’S POEM 


Iowa, is the father of the child cele- 
brated as ‘‘ Little Breeches,’’ and is still 
living, hale and hearty. Mrs. Smith has 
the good fortune to be able to illustrate 
her account of this incident with a photo- 
graphic portrait of ‘‘Little Breeches” at 
five years of age, and a like old fashioned 
portrait of the Methodist preacher who 
figured in that famous story. Mrs. 
Smith writes: 


In April, 1864, Ephriam Winans, then an 
itinerant preacher, was holding a series of 
meetings at New Virginia, Iowa, in conjunc- 
tion with the Reverend Mr. Heacock, Meth- 
odist Episcopal minister at the neighboring 
city of Osceola. 

One rainy evening Mr. Heacock had just 
opened the services by announcing the open- 
ing hymn, when Sol Van Scoy burst into the 
room, out of breath but gasping, “For God’s 
sake, a horse!”” He had driven his team to 
a house a block distant from the church and 
had handed ot his wife and parents, but 
just as he reacl d to take his little four year- 
old boy from the back of the wagon, a clad 
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of thunder sounded, and the frightened team 
started on a run. 

The rain was falling in sheets and it 
was piteh dark. The light shone brightly 
from the church windows and instinctively 
Van Scoy ran blindly toward it for help. 
His startling appearance and cry for help as 
he burst unceremoniously into the meeting 
house, caused no little excitement. When 
the matter was explained services were post- 
poned and the congregation turned into a 
searching party. ‘ 

They started in various directions across 
the fenceless prairie, facing wind and rain, 
and splashing through the mud of a rainy 
April season. The horses were found half 
a mile away, one down in a gully and 
the other on a bank, partly underneath the 
overturned wagon; but the child was not to 
be found. 

One of the party told of an unused cabin 
near, where dry wood for torches could be 
obtained, and they went there but were un- 
able to open the door. A flock of fifty sheep 
had taken refuge within from the storm. A 
man was boosted up and climbed through 
the gable, securing the torch wood, and on 
coming out he insisted that he heard a 
human voice within. Some were incredu- 
lous but they forced open the door and, 
marvelous to say, there sat the child on a 
box in the midst of the sheep. 

In the poem Mr. Hay made him say: 


“T want a chaw of terbacker 
And that’s what’s the matter with me.” 


But what the child did say was, “ Here I 
am, Pa.” 

It was a mystery how the boy got through 
the door. The sheep may have forced it 
shut after he walked in, but the mystery re- 
mained unsolved, and it furnished food for 
a sermon by Reverend Mr. Winans some 
years afterward when he was preaching at 
Warsaw, Illinois, on the possibilities of 
divine providence under natural laws. John 
Hay, then a young man, heard it, and the 
incident was woven into the most popular of 
his famous dialect poems. 

a 


As in business operations, the plans for 

the Fall and Winter campaigns are 
perfected during the hot days of Sum- 
mer, so at Sagamore Hill the president 
is probably doing more real executive 
work than would be imagined by the 
casual observer. Merely determining 
the date for the extra session of con- 
gress was a matter of careful discussion. 
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In the little office built this year at 
Sagamore Hill, called by some the 
trophy room and by others the library, 
but by the president the work shop, 
a program has been laid out that would 
make interesting reading if it could all 
be printed. 

The first absorbing proposition of the 
month seemed to be to properly organ- 
ize Panama canal construction. _Com- 
missioner Shonts and Engineer Stevens 
are now in Panama, and the president 
evidently keeps in close touch with the 
progress of affairs there. His office is 
filled with maps and blue prints and 
various other information concerning 
the progress of the work. 

It was a delightful day that I spent 
at Oyster Bay, Long Island. It was 
here that the greater part of the presi- 
dent’s bovhood was spent. I talked with 
an old citizen there who well remem- 
bered the president’s father, a New York 
banker who wore a full beard and had a 


. genial manner which won the hearts of 


the people. He remembered, too, the 
sweet faced southern girl who was 
brought as a bride to the North by that 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

& 


Like all cities and towns of the 
original thirteen states, Oyster Bay has 
its Washington tradition. It is re- 
corded, April 20, 1790, that President 
George Washington left New York City 
for a tour of Long Island, which was 
in those days known as Seawanhaka, the 
old Indian word meaning land of shells 
—shells that supplied the Indian wam- 
pum currency, being a colored part of 
the clam shell that was considered twice 
the value of the white variety obtained 
from the periwinkle. So even in those. 
early days standards of currency were 
maintained. It is entertaining to 
go into the village and _ gather 
traditions and facts that are handed 
down from generation to generation, but 
what is most interesting just now is the 
fact that over Moore’s grocery store, 
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SAGAMORE HILL, THE PRESIDENT’S HOME AT OYSTER BAY, LONG ISLAND 


with its wide spreading awnings, and its 
barricade of oil and sugar barrels, is 
the executive office of the president of 
the United States. 
might rather be the office of a country 
lawyer, and yet the click of the battery 
of White House typewriters worked by 
the ten stenographers under the direc- 
tion of Secretary Loeb tells its own 
story of how the business of the govern- 
ment is kept up without relaxation. 

It was here that I met Beekman Win- 
throp; governor of Porto Rico, attired 
in a Panama hat and a gray suit, his 
appearance spoke of vacation days. His 
record in the Philippines and Porto 
Rico is indicative of his ability to cope 
with insular problems. 

Beside Secretary Loeb’s desk are 
a number of electric Luttons. I studied 
the letters marked on them, which were 
as follows: C, O, M, E, D, Q. What 
this means may be imagined! On the 
wall in the secretary’s room is an array 
of consular reports and books of refer- 
ence. Mr. Loeb sees to it that every 
letter is answered on the day it is re- 
ceived. The peculiarity of all this offi- 
cial correspondence is its brevity. Two 


Severely simple, it - 


or three lines suffice to convey the most 
important information. 

At nine-thirty Mr. Loeb joins the 
president in his office, and until one 
o’clock there is a steady  succes- 
sion of paper signing or strict at- 
tention is paid to other business. All 
of the president’s dictation is taken by 
Secretary Loeb, who turns over his notes 
to the ten stenographers to transcribe 
into typewritten letters. On the sta- 
tionary are the words, ‘‘White House, 
Washington,’ and ‘‘Oyster Bay’’ is 
added in typewriting. In the morning 
the most important letters written the 
day previous are submitted to the presi- 
dent, who signs them. A stenographic 
record is taken of all the public speeches 
of the president, which are transcribed 
into a typewritten book. 

After lunch the president enjoys a 
row or sail on the bay, or a dashing 
ride on horseback, or he takes an axe 
and goes out and chops a tree down; 
at any rate, he has another hour or two 
of vigorous physical exercise. In the 
evening the president joins his family 
and a few friends at dinner and the 
remainder of the day is spent on the 
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broad veranda talking, reading or writ- 
ing, while the children enjoy a game of 
croquet on the lawn in the early twilight. 
Very few visitors are received at the 
Long Island home, either at dinner or 
during the afternoon, for it is desired 
that the president shall have every mo- 
ment possible for the rest and recreation 
so much needed by a man in public 
life. Yet Mr. Roosevelt’s play is almost 
as strenuous as his work. I saw the 
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After my visit to Oyster Bay I.chanced 
to meet a gentleman from the office of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, and was surprised to 
learn that Mr. J. A. Wood is a native 
of Oyster Bay. He had been renewing 
pleasant recollections by a visit to the 
old home, with its many delightful 
memc_-s of his boyhood. Mr. Wood 
told me that he went into a shop to 
purchase a souvenir, of which there was 
quite an array, and the shop keeper 














BARON ROSEN, RUSSIA’S NEW AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED 
STATES, AND THE BARONESS: FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
MADE FOR HEARST’S BOSTON AMERICAN 


president attending the Episcopal 
church in Oyster Bay in a linen suit 
and a broad sombrero, which em- 
phasized his belief in the simple life. 


began to tell him the history of Oyster 
Bay; he amazed the good man by in- 
forming him that he was born in a 
house located on that very spot. An 
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enthusiastic photographer, we are in- 
debted to Mr. Wood for several charm- 
ing views of Oyster Bay. 


J 


For the first time probably, in Ameri- 
can diplomatic relations, an ambassador 
has been received at a place otl._s than 
the official residence of the president of 
the United States. Baron Rosen, the 
Russian ambassador, sailed across from 
New York to Oyster Bay on the govern- 
ment yacht Sylph, and it was entertain- 
ing to see him land in the little boat, 
with the salt spray of the sound splash- 
ing on his princealbert. The Roosevelt 
boys were at the landing with a carriage 
to give him a cordial if unofficial and 
unceremonious greeting and to fetch 
him up to Sagamore Hill. Baron 
Rosen’s first diplomatic laurels were 
won at Washington. The Baron’s suc- 
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cesses with the Japanese foreign office 
have peculiarly fitted him for the deli- 
cate task which has lately engaged 
him at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
where, in one of the buildings of the 
United States navy yard, he, with 
M. De Witte for Russia and Baron 
Komura and Minister Takahita for 
Japan, began peace negotiations late in 
July. 
Js 

Fae appointment of Elihu Root as the 

secretary of state to succeed John Hay 
seems by common consent to be re- 
garded as a logical promotion; which 
appears to be characteristic of the 


president. Secretary Root was tried 
and not found wanting in the war 
department. 


I remember seeing Secretary Root 
shortly after his retirement from the 
cabinet, and he seemed to act as if he 
felt out of place when not in office. His 
stern demeanor softened somewhat in 
those days. If there was ever a cabinet 
official who was severely businesslike 
during office hours; a smile from him 
is a rare occurence when he is working. 
Not that he lacks genial ways, but his 
mind is so thoroughly absorbed with the 
proposition in hand that he does not 
allow himself time to think of anything 
else until he has reached a conclusion. 

The conference between the presi- 
dent and Secretary Root on the veranda 
at Sagamore Hill were not of long dura- 
tion, but it may be relied upon there 
was no lassitude in the transaction of 
business. I have often noticed them 
talking together and it seems as though 
fewer words sufficed them to explain a 
situation than any other public men. 
When Secretary Root pulls a card from 
his pocket with a few memoranda or 
figures upon it, it is certain that he has 
the evidence well in hand or he would 
not submit his notes. There seems 
to be.a mental telepathy between 
him and the president, and they 
appear to be keyed to the same note. 














AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON 


SECRETARY OF WAR TAFT AND MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT AT SAN FRANCISCO JUST 
BEFORE THEIR PARTY SAILED FOR THE FAR EAST 


From a stereograph, copyright 19065, by Underwood & Underwood 


The secretary has taken a party of congressmen and their families to the Philippines, by way of Hawaii and 
Japan, to be gone three months. Mr. Taft will “size up” conditions in the islands, which are not entirely 
satisfactory, and the congressmen wil] study the people they have been governing at such long range 
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THE HOPE OF THE PHILIPPINES, BOYS IN THE NORMAL HIGH SCHOOL, MANILA 


From a stereograph, copyright 1905, by Underwood & Underwood 
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A PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF UNCLE SAM’S ADOPTION, IN’ MANILA 


From a stereograph, copyright 1905, by Underwood & Underwood 
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OUR CIVIL WAR IN RETROSPECT 


AN ADDREsS DELIVERED AT THE LAYING OF THE CORNER STONE OF A 
MONUMENT TO THE CONFEDERATE DEAD AT CHESTER, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, MAY 10, 1905 


By William H. Brawley 


JUDGE OF .THE UNITED STATES COURT AT CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


ESCHYLUS, dying in Sicily, an His deeds the grove of Marathon could 

exile from his native land, wrote tell, 
this epitaph, which the inhabitants of “re magni! a long haired Median knows 

: ‘ em well. 
Gela inscribed upon the monument 

erected to his memory: There is no mention here of his liter- 
“Athenian Aeschylus, Euphorion’s son, ary achievements, of those sublime trag- 
This tomb at Gela holds, his race now edies which, after more than 2,000 years, 
run. remain to charm scholars of every land 
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and have placed his name among the 
immortals. It is not of these well earned 
titles to fame that he wishes the world to 
be reminded as the shadows of death 
gather about him; but in that solemn hour 
his thoughts go back to the days of his 
young manhood and to his beloved 
Athens, and that in his life which he 
deems most worthy to be recorded and 
remembered is that he was a soldier of 
Athens on that fateful and glorious day 
at Marathon when she opposed her single 
breast to the Persian hosts, and there 
stemmed the tide of invasion. Those of 
us who are with you today, survivors of 
the comrades whose memory this monu- 
ment is designed to guard, have little in 
common with the great Athenian. We 
will leave no words destined to immor- 
tality, but we have this in common with 
him, that when our race is run, and the 
purple shadows rest upon us, whatever 
we may have achieved of fame or fortune 
will shrink to nothingness, and we will 
feel as Aeschylus did, and our proudest 
memory and last request will be like his, 
that it shall be recorded of us that we 
were soldiers of our country. 

The day chosen for dedicating this 
monument is consecrated all through the 
South to the Confederate dead. On this 
day in every city, town and hamlet our 
noble women strew flowers on their 
graves. Later in the month, when the 
tardier seasons of the North bring forth 
their blossoms, the same pious offices 
will be witnessed there. A stranger to 
our institutions and history finds it diffi- 
cult to understand how it can be truly 
said of those who fell on opposing sides 
in that deadly conflict which ended forty 
years ago, that both died for their 
country, but that is now the accepted 
belief of high minded men everywhere. 
Now that the passions of that great con- 
flict have subsided and time has given 
the true perspective, we see that it was 
unavoidable, without the surrender of 
beliefs and convictions that no people 
worthy to be free can ever surrender 
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without a struggle to maintain them. 
The seeds that ripened into war were 
planted long before our day. 

Whether the union of the states under 
the constitution created a nation to 
which paramount allegiance was due, or 
whether it was a confederation of sover- 
eign states, a compact dissoluble at the 
will of the parties, was to say the least a 
debatable question. This is not a fit 
occasion to present the argument on 
either side, but I may quote briefly from 
two writers to whom cannot be imputed 
any bias towards the southern view. 
Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, a senator from 
Massachusetts, in his life of Daniel 
Webster, says: ‘‘When the constitution 
was adopted by the votes of the states 
at Philadelphia and accepted by the 
votes of the states in popular conven- 
tions, it is safe to say that there was not 
aman in the country, from Washington 
and Hamilton on the one side to George 
Clinton and George Mason on the other, 
who regarded the new system as any- 
thing but an experiment entered upon by 
the states, and from which each and 
every state had a right to peaceably with- 
draw, a right which was very likely to be 
exercised;’’ and Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
an eminent Englishman and _ strong 
partisan of the North, has recently said: 
‘‘Few who have looked into the history 
will doubt that the union originally was, 
and was generally taken by the parties 
to it to be a compact, dissoluble, per- 
haps most of them would have said at 
pleasure, dissoluble certainly on breach 
of the articles of union.’? For the first 
quarter of a century after the adoption 
of the constitution this was the generally 
accepted view, more frequently express- 
ed perhaps at the North than at the 
South—by Josiah Quincy, a representa- 
tive from Massachusetts, in the house 
of representatives; at the Hartford Con- 
vention and elsewhere, as the settled 
conviction of the men of that day. Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams in his admirable 
address before the New England society 
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in Charleston a couple of years ago 
reviewed the whole subject in the most 
.fair and philosophical way, with the 
conclusion that both sides were right. 
There is no man in the country who can 
speak with more authority on this ques- 
tion than the grandson of John Quincy 
Adams, himself a gentleman of rare dis- 
tinction and cultivation and the presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 

Whatever changes of opinion may have 
occurred elsewhere, there was never any 
question in South Carolina that para- 
mount allegiance was due to the state. 
Duty to the state was the foundation 
stone of our political faith. It was not 
considered open to disputation and was 
accepted not as a deduction of reason, 
but as an article of faith no more to be 
questioned than the Christian religion; 
hence we were tormented with no 
doubts. In 1860 our institutions were 
of the patriarchal type. Our interests 
were mainly agricultural, and it is a 
marked characteristic of all agricultural 
peoples to cling tenaciously to traditions 
and inherited beliefs. The great wave 
of foreign immigration that had filled 
the North and West had left us un- 
touched. Our people were the descend- 
ants of those who had been on the soil 
since colonial days. The British had 
been driven from this soil mainly by 
the arms of its own people, and South 
Carolina was an independent sovereign 
state long before the constitution of the 
United States was adopted, and that 
sovereignty was not surrendered in 
terms when the constitution was rati- 
fied. The history of the times makes 
it clear that the constitution would not 
have been adopted if it had been sup- 
posed that:it involved that result, and 
all of our traditions were that the United 
States was a union of sovereign states 
which had conferred upon the general 
government certain specifically desig- 
nated powers, reserving all others; and 
as the constitution had provided no 
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tribunal for deciding whether the terms 
of the compact had been infringed, it 
was an article of faith, deep rooted and 
unquestioned, that each state was the 
final judge and must decide for itself 
whether a continuance of the compact 
was consistent with its honor and its 
interest. The state had its history, its 
sacred places, before the government of 
the United States was formed. Its soil 
was marked by historic spots that told 
of deeds of daring and stirring adven- 
ture. From the rude palmetto fort on 
the sandy wastes by the sea, where 
before the Declaration of Independence 
the spell of British naval invincibility 
was broken, to the rugged heights of 
King’s Mountain, there were on every 
hand the battle fields that told the story 
of its glory. The whole history of the 
commonwealth had been one of fair 
renown. Her public credit had been 
always maintained with most scrupu- 
lous faith. Her judges were illustrious 
for wisdom, learning and integrity; her 
statesmen of spotless fame. No excesses 
of lawless violence had ever smirched 
her record as a law loving, law abiding 
community. Her people, living amid all 
the sanative influences of country life, 
maintained in an unusual degree all the 
domestic virtues, cultivated the social 
graces, held the sentiment of honor 
as a sacred principle, reverenced reli- 
gion and respected the law. The state 
had, for one of such small geographical 
extent, an unusual variety of soil and 
climate, producing within herself nearly 
everything that was necessary for the 
comfort of her people, and this naturally 
caused a sense of independence. Her 
people were peculiarly jealous of their 
liberties, clinging with great tenacity 
to local autonomy and watchful of any 
encroachment by the federal government 
upon the rights reserved by the constitu- 
tion to the states. They had suffered 
much during the Revolution, and 
a centralized government was asso- 
ciated in their minds with the 
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idea of despotism and foreign rule. 

It is very difficult for those who have 
known the state only in the dismal 
period that followed the war, when she 
was known for many years as ‘‘the pros- 
trate state,’’ to understand the feeling 
during the days when she was relatively 
rich and prosperous, when her institu: 
tions and her life caused her people to 
be deeply penetrated by a spirit of in- 
dependence, a sense of separateness, a 
kind of national consciousness. 

Mr. Bancroft, in the fifth volume of 
his history of the United States, pub- 
ished in 1857, has as the caption of 
Chapter XIV, repeated at the head of 
the ten succeeding pages, ‘‘South Caro- 
lina founds the America Union,’ and 
near the conclusion of the chapter, after 
quoting from Christopher Gadsen, “Our 
state, particularly attentive to the inter- 
est and feelings of America, was the 
first, though at the extreme end and 
one of the weakest, as well internally 
as externally, to listen to the call of 
our Northern brethren in their distress. 
Massachusetts sounded the trumpet, but 
to South Carolina is owing that it was 
attended to. Had it not been for South 
Carolina no congress would then have 
happenéd,’”’ he says: ‘‘As the united 
American people spread through the 
vast expanse over which their jurisdic- 
tion now extends, be it remembered that 
the blessing of union is due to the warm 
heartedness of South Carolina.’’ In 
the editions of this history published 
after the war the heading above quoted 
and much of the substance, including 
the passage cited, is omitted. If what 
was written as history in the fourteenth 
chapter of the first edition was true 
when written, it must have been true 
ten years later, and there seems to be 
no explanation of such omission, but 
that it is a part of a system of calcu- 
lated disparagement to which our ill 
fortune has subjected us for the past 
forty years. 

There is a growing legend that the - 
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war was fought for the abolition of 
slavery on the one side, and for its 
perpetuation on the other; and as the 
most conspicuous result of the war was 
the suppression of this institution, there 
is danger that this legend may be ac- 
cepted as historic truth, for it is in 
the nature of man to look at broad and 
accomplished results—rather than at 
causes. The public opinion of the world 
condemned slavery, and we have had to 
bear the obloquy of being its defenders. 
A defeated cause makes no appeal to 
the vulgar imagination, which finds in 
success the only criterion of merit and 
of truth. It is, therefore, fitting that 
on all proper occasions those who know 
even a little of the truth should give 
expression to it, that the motives which 
guided the conduct of those who have 
passed away should be unfolded. Mr. 
Lincoln, in his inaugural address, said: 
‘‘Apprehension seems to exist among 
the people of the southern states that 
by the accession of a republican admin- 
istration their property and their peace 
and personal security are to be endan- 
gered. There has never been any rea- 
sonable cause for such apprehension.’’ 
He then quotes from one of his 
speeches: ‘‘I have no purpose directly 
or indirectly to interfere with the exist- 
ence of slavery in the states where it 
exists; I now reiterate these senti- 
ments.’’ He then pledges himself to 
enforce the provision of the constitution 
relating to the return of fugitive slaves 
and suggests additional legislation on 
that subject. In July, 1861, the Critten- 
den resolution, which, as said in Nico- 
lay and Hay’s Life of Lincoln, ‘‘em- 
bodied the controlling thought and pur- 
pose of the administration and the coun- 
try,’ was passed with but four dissent- 
ing votes in the house of representa- 
tives, and but five dissenting votes in 
the senate. This resolution is in part 
as follows: ‘‘That this war is not waged 
* * * for the purpose of overthrowing 
or interfering with the rights or estab- 
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lished institutions of those states, but 
to defend and maintain the supremacy 
of the Constitution, and to preserve the 
Union with all the dignity, equality and 
rights of the several states unimpaired, 
and that as soon as these objects are 
accomplished the war ought to cease.’’ 
In September, 1861, Mr. Lincoln issued 
an order revoking General Fremont’s 
proclamation of military emancipation 
in Missouri, and it was not until one 
year after, when, as said in the life of 
Lincoln above quoted, Vol. 4, page 425, 
‘*The Richmond campaign had utterly 
failed; Washington was menaced; the 
country was despondent, and military 
necessity now justified the policy of 
general military emancipation.” Ac- 
cepting these repeated and solemn dec- 
larations as being sincere and as truly 
representing the sentiments and policy 
of Mr. Lincoln’s administration, it may 
be said with confidence that there was 
no time from the day of the passage of 
the first ordinance of secession up to 
the Autumn of 1862 when the southern 
states would not have been welcomed 
back into the.union with most ample 
pledges and guarantees for the perpetua- 
tion of the institution of slavery. Those 
who look for the causes of secession 
must find some other motive than a 
mere desire to save the institution of 
slavery. 

Undoubtedly it was the feeling aroused 
on the slavery question that was the 
immediate cause of secession. Whether 
there would ever have been an attempt 
at secession but for slavery cannot be 
stated with certainty. All who are 
familiar with the state of public senti- 
ment at both periods will probably agree 
that the feeling on the silver question 
ten or fifteen years ago was far more 
intense, more widespread, more all en- 
grossing; that the agitation in favor of 
free coinage was better organized and 
conducted with greater zeal and acri- 
mony and aroused more bitter antago- 
nism toward the so called money power 
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than was ever known at the time of 
secession; and but for the failure of that 
movement forty years ago, that or some 
kindred subject might have led to the 
attempt at a later day and possibly with 
more chance of success. It was our fate 
that the right of secession, the question 
of divided sovereignty, should be settled 
in our day and in our blood. 

As far back as 1830 there had been 
great dissatisfaction in the state on 
account of the protective tariffs then 
enacted, which were considered adverse 
to our interest, and under the guidance 
of Mr. Calhoun the state had sought 
to nullify acts in what he advised was 
a constitutional remedy, but that trouble 
had been adjusted by compromise. 
Later the southern states had been 
denied equal rights in the territories 
secured in part by their blood and 
treasure. 

For years there had been agitation 
in the North against slavery, a species 
of property secured by every sanction 
of the constitution, culminating in the 
raid of John Brown, and in the attempt 
to excite servile insurrection; so when 
it came to pass that a president was 
elected by a purely sectional majority, 
by a party whose cardinal doctrine was 
hostility to our institutions, is it to be 
wondered at that our state should be- 
lieve that the more “perfect Union’ 
which the constitution was designed to 
secure had failed in its chief purpose; 
that interest and honor demanded that 
the compact be dissolved and that there 
should be a desire to part company with 
those associates whose interests and feel- 
ings were supposed to be hostile to us? 
The constitution had made no provision 
for such a contingency, and no tribunal 
had been devised for the decision of 
a case like this. Logic and reasoning 
could not settle it, for there was much 
to be said on either side. It had to 
be decided by the course of events, and 
ultimately by force. A wiser states- 
manship might have foreseen that the 
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great preponderance of material force 
was on the other side, and have avoided 
the issue. It might have foreseen that 
the public opinion of the world had 
been setting steadily against slavery for 
thirty years, and that in any conflict in 
which that issue seémed to be involved 
we would have the whole world against 
us. It might have felt the influence of 
those sentiments which may be called 
the spirit of the age, and which were 
leading toward concentration and not 
toward separation, that spirit which 
but a few years later led to a united 
Italy and to a united Germany. 

In the dimness of anguish that fol- 
lowed the defeat of our cause; in the 
grief for the loss of friends and com- 
panions—the flower of our land; in the 
devastation of our homes and in the 
destruction of our property, the accumu- 
lated results of years of industry and 
self denial, there has been criticism and 
condemnation of the lack of foresight 
and ineptitude of the leaders who 
brought about a contest which wiser 
men might have seen was foredoomed 
to failure. I have no such reproaches 
to make. In the ordinary affairs of life 
the counsels of prudence are the coun- 
sels of wisdom and are to be followed, 
but there is a time in the life of every 
individual and of every people when 
they must do what they think to be 
right, regardless of consequences. I‘do 
not know how others feel about it: tak- 
ing but an humble part in the war; 
expecting no glory from it, and reaping 
none; being one of the unnumbered 
thousands whose only duty was to do 
and to suffer, with no bitterness in my 
heart toward those whose sense of duty 
arrayed them on the other side in that 
conflict that brought to us so great 
calamities, I feel as Demosthenes when 
a like calamity befell his beloved Athens: 
“I say that, if the event had been mani- 
fest to the whole world beforehand, not 
even then ought Athens to have forsaken 
this course, if Athens had any regard for 
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her glory, or for her past, or for the ages 
to come.’’ It is doubtful that the ques- 
tions that divided us, that vexed our 
repose and retarded our development, 
could have been settled otherwise than 
as they were settled, by blood and iron. 

We were not a people to surrender 
lightly long cherished beliefs and deep 
convictions or to barter them away. We 
had to fight for them, and, having lost, 
we accept loyally the result of the con- 
test we invited, finding our compensa- 
tion in the richer, fuller national life 
which has opened to us. 

They commit an immense error who 
hold that what was once right is always 
right. That is true in the domain of 
morals, where the great primal obliga- 
tions change not, but in institutions and 
government the fluxion of time and 
events necessitates successive readapta- 
tions to changes in environment. 

In 1860 slavery was regarded in the 
South as a divine institution, in the 
North as the ‘‘Crime of the Century.’’ 
A hundred years before there was no 
question anywhere in the world as to 
the right of property in slaves, and Old 
England and New England were busily 
engaged in selling them to us. Fifty 
years later slavery in the South was 
generally regarded as a necessary evil 
to be gotten rid of as soon as practic- 
able. My uncle has frequently told me 
that he had heard his father preach 
against it in old Hopewell church, in 
this county. 

The time will come, if it has not 
already come, when slavery in the South 
will be looked on simply as a phase in 
the evolution of a race; that we will be 
regarded as merely blind instruments 
moved by an unseen hand, whereby the 
savages of Africa were transmuted into 
frugal and industrial laborers, to be 
thereby trained and prepared for a 
civilization which of themselves they 
could never attain. 

I would take no part in any of these 
observances if I believed that they 
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tended to reopen old wounds or to 
create bitterness, or were in any wise 
inconsistent with my obligations to the 
government whose commission I bear. 

We of the South are not called on 
to blot out the memories either of our 
glories or of our disasters; on the con- 
trary, as our troubles in the past were 
largely due to misunderstandings of the 
motives and principles which influenced 
conduct at that period of our history, 
anyone who can shed the slightest ray 
of truth will best serve his country by 
doing so, for the more the truth is 
known the more united will the coun- 
try be. 

It is to the everlasting glory of the 
American people that within a half cen- 
tury of the close of the most bitter and 
deadly contest they are more united now 
than ever before, nearer to that ‘‘perfect 
union’ designed by the fathers, every 
part vieing with the other in devotion 
to a common country, and pride in its 
great destiny. 

In our mother country it was more 
than two centuries after Cromwell’s 
death before the statue of the ‘‘Great 
Protector’ was placed in the yard of 
Westminster looking defiantly up the 
avenue, at the other end of which is 
the bronze figure of Charles I, whom 
he beheaded. 

There are doubtless those now living 
who will see the statue of General Lee 
facing the great antagonist whom he 
met on so many fields of deadly strife, 
and looking calmly across the Potomac 
on his old home at Arlington, where 
rest the nation’s dead. 

The statesmen and the great captains 
that led our armies have passed into 
the realm of shadows; the voices that 
could speak with authority are dumb 
forever, but it behooves everyone who 
had any part, however small, in that 
great drama, to tell all that he knows, 
when by so doing he may vindicate the 
motives and memory of his dead com- 
rades. To ‘‘let the dead past bury its 


dead’’ is a coward’s maxim, if by that 
it is meant that one-should be silent 
when to speak is a duty. 

I was a college student, just coming 
into manhood in those days, and profess 
no special knowledge, but I think that 
I know something of the feeling then 
prevailing. To say that we were led 
into the war by the plotting and-ma- 
chinations of our leaders is untrue and 
unjust. My own immediate surround- 
ings, the older men with whom I was 
associated, and to whom I looked for 
guidance, were what were then known 
as Union men as contradistinguished 
from the secessionists, and a majority 
of the people of this county were of 
that type. They had opposed nullifica- 
tion in ’32 and separate state action in 
*52. They had voted for Mr. McAlily 
for senator in the Autumn of 1860 as 
the candidate opposed to secession, and 
he was, I believe, the only senator who 
voted against calling the convention that 
passed the ordinance of secession. His 
oldest son, who was killed in the war, 
was my most intimate friend, and im- 
mediately after my admission to the bar 
in 1866 he took me into partnership with 
him, being at that time the leading 
lawyer in this part of the state, so 
that I had some opportunities of know- 
ing the sentiments of that large body of 
our people who were in the beginning 
opposed to secession; but immediately 
after the calling of the convention all 
divisions vanished and the movement 
in favor of secession seemed to be 
unanimous. The people felt and acted 
as one man. 

Nor can it be truly said that the 
movement was due to any deep seated 
hostility to the North or to the union, 
for among the people that I knew there 
was a strong traditional sentiment in 
favor of the union. Most of them were 
descendants of the soldiers of the Revo- 
lution, and the Fourth of July was 
always celebrated with great enthusiasm. 

Nor can it be said that it was in any 
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way a movement of adventure—of men 
of desperate fortunes who sought in 
revolution the opportunities of self 
aggrandizement, for our people were 
generally men of substance, some of 
them men of large fortunes, but most 
of them sturdy yecmen, who owned 
their farms. 

I would say, then, so far as it was 
permitted me to know, that the move- 
ment of secession was one which came 
from the very heart of the people, from 
some irresistible impulse. 

It seems to me that it was largely 
a matter of sentiment, it may be called 
narrow, inflamed, misguided, but senti- 
ment pure and simple, untainted by sor- 
did thought or selfish ambition; that we 
were all under the compelling power 
of an unseen hand, which the Greeks 
called fate, and which we would call 
Providence, moving us toward a destiny 
unpenetrable by mortal vision. 

I trust that it will not be considered 
inappropriate to this occasion that I 
have indulged in a few personal recol- 
lections of no material consequence in 
themselves, and in some opinions which 
having been formed in youth are of little 
value except as honest impressions which 
may throw a little light upon a period 
the chief actors in which have passed 
away. 

The pen of history can only record its 
larger events. It takes no account of 
the little rills that go to make the larger 
stream, but the spirit of an epoch, its 
true atmosphere, can be gathered only 
from the actions and incidents in the 
lives of individuals, often obscure and 
generally unknown to fame. Let me 
speak then for a moment of that small 
band that went out as privates in one 
of the companies from Chester on that 
fair April morning in 1861, and messed 
together during their period of service. 

There were eight of us, all save one 
were college graduates, three of them 
being members of the bar. I have on 
another occasion referred to my ever 
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to be lamented friend, Moffatt Grier, 
who, losing a limb at Williamsburg, sur- 
vived the war, becoming a dactor of 
divinity and president of a college, 
dying too soon for his fame and too soon 
for his state, which he loved with ab- 
sorbing devotion, and served in war and 
in peace with equal fidelity. 

Easily first among us was my other 
and older friend, Lucius Gaston, whom 
I looked up to with a boyish admiration 
and love which the lapse of more than 
forty years has in no wise abated. He 
was about ten years my senior but our 
next door neighbor, and a family con- 
nection brought me into as close inti- 
macy as such difference of age per- 
mitted. 

Brave, handsome, modest, able, con- 
tinent, in the full tide of practice at 
the bar, which gave assured promise 
of early attainment of the summit of 
success, he left a beautiful young wife, 
two young children, a happy home, his 
much loved books and everything that 
goes to the making of the charm and joy 
of existence; served for the first year in 
the ranks, and upon the reorganization 
in the Spring of 1862 was made captain 
of his company, and died on the field 
of battle at Seven Pines. Of all the 
men with whom I had personal associa- 
tion his loss was the greatest. He would 
surely have been our leader during the 
trying ordeal of the period of reconstruc- 
tion. His wise and sagacious counsel 
would have tempered all harshness, and 
when the state came to its own there 
is no office that he would not have 
adorned. His learning, his dignity, the 
sweetness of his temper, his unblem- 
ished life, would have made him a great 
judge, and in the senate of the United 
States he would have been one of the 
glories of the commonwealth. 

It would ill become one who was 
a part of the Confederate army to speak 
of its valor, its faithfulness, its hard- 
ships and its sufferings, nor is it needed, 
for the whole world was filled with its 
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fame. It cannot be amiss, however, to 
cite a few words of Mr. Swinton, the 
northern historian of the Army of the 
Potomac: ‘‘Who that ever looked upon 
it cannot forget that army of tattered 
uniforms and bright muskets, that body 
of incomparable infantry which for four 
years carried the revolt upon its bayo- 
nets, opposing a constant front to the 
mighty concentration of power brought 
against it; which, receiving terrible 
blows, did not fail to give the like; and 
which, vital in all its parts, died only 
with its annihilation.”’ 

And now, ladies, one word of sincere 
thanks for the honor you have done me 
in selecting me to deliver the address 
upon this interesting occasion. My 
path in life has led me far from the 
home of my boyhood, but my tenderest 
memories are associated with it, and 
nothing that concerns it has ever been 
or can be a matter of indifference to me. 
When your summons came to me I felt 
that I must needs obey it, although I 
knew that the pressure of other duties 
would prevent any adequate perform- 
ance of that task which your partiality 


imposed. I shrank from it for another 
reason, and that was that I knew that 
this occasion would bring up most ten- 
der and painful memories that I pre- 
ferred to keep within the silent cham- 
bers of my heart; that I would miss here 
so many of the old familiar faces, so 
many of the sights and scenes of former 
years. 

I felt all the more bound, however, to 
answer this call, because it seemed to 
me that far beyond any wish to pay 
a compliment to one who belonged to 
you by right of birth was your desire 
that the United States in my person 
should unite with you in this pious ser- 
vice in memory of our dead; and you 
were right, for the achievements of the 
men whose memories this monument 
guards, the simple manhood of their 
lives, their bravery in battle, their faith- 
fulness to their cause, their patient en- 
durance of hardship and suffering, their 
uncalculating and unceasing devotion 
to duty as they saw it, even unto death, 
belongs not to Chester, not to South 
Carolina alone, but is the common heri- 
tage and glory of the American republic. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
By Jessie M. Whittaker 


DENTON, 


TEXAS 


A STALWART, upright man is he, 
Our strong, warm blooded brether, 

Whose heart has found the magic key 
To kinsman’s, Christian’s, Pagan’s. 

His pulses leap with ours in pride, 
With no fine seer’s detraction, 

At whatsoe’er our hands have tried 
And won, if it be honest. 


No womanish regrets are his 
For romanced golden ages ; 
Nor sighing saint’s crude prophecies 
Of slow milleniums coming ; . 
Lifts not his hands in dire amaze 
At all our earthly folly, 
But laughs and weeps and toils and prays 
With us, the hosts of people. 











THE EPISODE OF THE SPANISH POEM 
By Henry Austin 


PASSAIC, 


9 TWAS in that city with a personal 

charm, New Orleans, over twenty 
years ago. How swiftly our salad days 
and nights depart! Called salad, I sup- 
pose, because we are considered green 
and fresh by grave and reverend seniors 
such as we are now. I happened then 
to have charge of the press bureau of 
the New Orleans Exposition, one of 
the most splendid and poorly attended 
shows or fairs the world has ever known. 
Small, indeed, in comparison with some 
that preceded and others that have en- 
sued, but unique in the natural beauty 
of its mise en scene; its incompar- 
able setting near the mouth of the tawny 
Father of Waters, in a vast grove of 
magnificent live oaks. These deep-green 
trees with long tapestries of the para- 
sitical gray moss gracefully swaying 
in the orange-odorous breezes, whether 
in daylight or lit up by the magic 
lamps of those Aladdins Monsieur 
Tesla and Mr. Edison, composed a 
picture of weird and haunting love. 
liness never to leave the memory till 
memory leaves the man. 

Having this position, among the 
pleasant duties of which was the giv- 
ing out of passes to proper persons con- 
nected with the newspaper microcosm, 
also to even more distinguished dead- 
heads of the local official and political 
arena and eke to visiting statesmen and 
opulent exhibitors, naturally I formed 
many interesting and some permanent 
acquaintances, and in my leisure hours 
had not a few delightful adventures and 
exquisite encounters a la fourchette and 


veritas in vino with Wit, Humor 
and Beauty. Oh! those social salad 
days! Ah! these ‘‘lonesome latter 
years!” 


But the most charming adventure of 
all was the one that rosily culminated 


NEW 


JERSEY 


in the finding of the poem. I have 
often told it, when in the right mood 
and the right company; and because the 
wise—or otherwise—editor of the Na- 
tional Magazine fancies it will interest 
four-fifths of his million readers, a some- 
what round statement which, however, 
I base on statistics, I will try to tell it 
in print. Yet wherever were or will 
be cast the types, or found the words 
that shall elucidate truly the mystery 
of Poetry and feminine Beauty? 

Came to my den one day Judge 
B——, then the greatest criminal lawyer 
at a bar always rich in talent and which 
has produced some giants. Of German 
origin and speaking several tongues with 
ease and elegance, eloquence, too, at 
times, he had begun life, I believe, as 
a bell boy for a small wage, based basely 
on tips, I imagine, by a canny hotel 
keeper. Now in his prime, and rather 
handsome in face as well as magnetic 
in manner, the Judge was known to live 
in awe of an excellent wife absurdly, 
almost insanely, jealous; jealous, in- 
deed, of his friendships with men quite 
as much as when he paid polite atten- 
tions for five minutes to some sprightly 
dame or vivacious ‘‘bud’’ just beginning 
to bloom into society. Most of us know 
such women. Yet, like most men who 
live chiefly above their eyes, men fond 
of intellectual pursuits or ambitious to 
rise, the Judge was remarkably inno- 
cent. His life, as ‘known to us, had 
been free from exotic escapades. I 
doubt if he had ever had even a Platonic 
affection for one of the opposite per- 
plexing sex. His fine broad brow was 
clouded, and after he had settled back in 
the chair to which I gestured he stared 
murkily at me a minute or two before he 
spoke. Then in his rich, deep voice hc 
said: 
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‘Hal, I’m in a hole and you must 
haul me out.”’ 

‘‘What’s the size of the cavity?’’ I 
cautiously inquired, having been born 
a Yankee. 

**You know my wife?” 

I nodded. 

‘*You know, I suppose, how terribly 
jealous the good frau is?” 

I nodded again and couldn’t repress 
a smile. 

‘Well, the fact is two beautiful ladies, 
with an almost equally beautiful mother 
—Heavens! my wife would be Cerber- 
usly jealous of all three in a bunch, if 
she saw me talking to them — have 
brought letters of introduction to me— 
me of all men. They are stopping at 
the Hotel Royal. I’ve simply got to 
show them as much attention as possi- 
ble and you must be my substitute or 
aid. I’ll foot all the bills, of course.’’ 

“This begins to grow very interest- 
ing,” quoth I, grinning most amiably. 
“Go right on! What’s my first duty 
in the premises?”’ 

*“Well, I’ve invited them to that mili- 
tary drill and tournament tomorrow after- 
noon, with a dinner at Victor’s in the 
cool of the evening. I’ve explained 
that professional duties would prevent 
my presence during the afternoon, but 
that an agreeable friend of mine would 
drive them out and returning would pick 
me up somewhere on the shell road. I 
have chosen you for this office, and 
when you see those ladies you'll con- 
sider my choice the greatest compliment 
and favor you ever received in your life. 
They are simply dreams. Everybody 
on the grand stand will be levelling 
lorgnettes at you, and I’ll bet a V to 
a picayune the old governor and his 
rascally chief of staff, our friend, Colo- 
nel Curtis, will come snooping about 
your carriage to get introduced.”’ 

I roared at this, though it seemed a 
likely enough prophecy. Then I rose, 
closed the office, took the judge to my 
rooms, donned evening apparel and 
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signified my entire readiness after sup- 
per to be introduced to his ‘‘Dreams.’’ 

I found the great lawyer had not lied. 
Having girdled the earth twice, I have 
seen many beautiful women, white, red, 
brown, olive, yellow and even chocolate; 
but I never saw two sisters so equally, 
yet so differently, lovely. The mother, 
too—and this is rather rare in the Span- © 
ish race—had contrived to keep her 
bloom. She must have been close on 
fifty but she looked under forty. The 
daughters, if memory serves me, gaily 
admitted to twenty-five and twenty- 
seven. I will not try to describe them. 
Homer was too great an artist to depict 
in detail the beauty of Helen, as Ovid 
would have essayed. He simply shows 
the effect of Helen’s beauty — or charm? 
—on two sour old men who hated her 
for the mischief she had wrought on their 
country with that face ‘‘that launched 
a thousand ships and burned the topless 
towers of Ilium.’’ So just imagine them 
then! 

Imagine, too, my delighted surprise 
at learning that they were married to 
Americans and one of them to the son 
of the famous portrait painter, Healy, 
who painted, before he emigrated for 
life to Paris, the portraits of my mother 
and father. This fact, which quickly 
emerged in conversation, of course 
established at once a special sympa- 
thetic bond between that sister and my- 
self. The absence of their husbands 
was due to the sudden pressure of some 
large business interests in Europe, and 
the visit to America having long been 
planned, they came with their mother 
and their maids. They spoke French, 
German, Italian and English, besides, 
of course, their native tongue, which 
to my ear is the noblest and most 
musical medium of human _ expres- 
sion since ancient Greek got lost. 
But their English—or American, let 
us call it—though well chosen, was 
not exactly fluent. They told me 
they talked French mostly with those 
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Parisian Americans, their husbands. 

The morrow dawned beautiful—a way 
it has of doing most of the time in New 
Orleans—and at the hour appointed I 
was at the Royal with the finest open 
carriage procurable; but what coupe, 
barouche or victoria, as the judge elo- 
quently remarked in confidence, could 
have been constructed fine enovgh to 
convey such freight? The horses, too, 
were superb, and I picked out the hand- 
somest driver I could find, making all 
my arrangements hours before. Some- 
what to my surprise, the mother excused 
herself from going with an attack of 
headache and a fear of exposure to the 
humid evening air. As the judge had 
predicted, no sooner were we drawn up 
on the camp grounds under the eyes of 
the grand stand than glasses began to 
be levelled at us; and presently up 
came the irrepressible Colonel Curtis 
of the governor’s staff, with another 
uniformed dandy, politely proffering 
some of the state’s reserve of official 
champagne to quench our thirsts and 
his curiosity by getting the inevitable 
introduction. But the colonel was pres- 
ently called off, and I gave him a hint 
not to send anyone of the staff except 
the governor, “‘since mine were ladies 
of too much distinction in their own 
country to receive attentions indiscrimi- 
nate, or any at all, except from persons 
as distinguished as the governor, or as 
poets—those chartered libertines of song 
and poverty—like myself.’”’ My trivial 
sally was heartily appreciated. In that 
gay land on that gay day the smallest 
bits of humor or of mere persiflage 
received an instant courteous welcome 
and a laughter-minted currency, as if 
they were true coins of sovereign wit. 
Everything pleasant ‘‘went.’’ Curtis 
did, giving me mock defiance and say- 
ing that his seconds would wait on me 
tomorrow to meet mine and arrange an 
artistic duel under ‘*The Oaks.”’ 

I fear I’m overwriting this true tale. 
Let me speed it on to its climax. At 
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set of sun we bowled along the shell 
road rapidly, and at the place of tryst 
picked up the tristful judge. Tristful 
and wistful no more, when he beheld 
our chariot. 

At Victor’s, after depositing their 
wraps in a room especially reserved . 
for them, the ‘‘Dreams’’ were led into 
the large private supper room. They 
clapped their fairy hands at the sight. 
The judge had given orders to bank 
the room with flowers. It was a bower. 
And the viands and the wines of deli- 
cate bouquet and rarity, softly served 
and abstemiously sipped, for a true lover 
of the grape never gulps it, were such 
as one can rarely find in perfection out- 
side of New Orleans. Babble not to 
me of Delmonico or Sherry! Have I 
not eaten dishes composed by that gas- 
tronomic genius, Trisconi? 

After the courses had been run—they 
were not many—and the coffee came, 
and the judge and I lit our cigars and 
the ‘‘Dreams,’’ being Spanish, their 
cigarettes, the waiters retired. But one 
returned bearing a mysterious looking 
bowl with a ladle. Then he went and 
came no more. ‘The judge explained 
with more than judicial gravity that this 
crowning event was a punch of his own 
invention. Mild it seemed at first, but 
I solemnly believe ’twas a kind of punch 
that might at the end of four rounds 
have made Sullivan weep and at the end 
of six put even Jeffries to sleep. The 
‘‘Dreams,’’ panoplied with all the wis- 
dom or intuition of their sex, contented 
themselves with coyly sipping one glass. 
I refrained after the second, but the 
judge, with his inherited Bismarckian 
or Teutonic capacity, stinted not. 

The conversation which had hitherto 
been general now paired off, the judge 
addressing himself chiefly to the Vision 
named Mrs. H., who sat at my right, 
and I directing most of my attention to 
the other one. Knowing that I knew 
plaguey little German, His Honor, with 
the low cunning inspired by the fumes 
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of alcohol, began to speak in that lan- 
guage. From his looks and tones, plus 
a few words I caught now and again, 
I divined that he was growing very 
sentimental and somewhat more ardent 
in his compliments than Dreams, par- 
ticularly married ones, as a rule expect 
to receive. The besieged, however, very 
clearly was parrying his attack with 
tactics of merriment and of pretended 
incredulity as to the sincerity of his 
compliments; and her musical little 
peals of laughter infected her sister 
and myself with a like spirit. But this 
did not abate the extravagance of the 
judge’s compliments; and, finally, when 
he told her that ‘‘her eyes were two 
lakes of celestial fire in which his tor- 
tured soul would like to drown itself,’”’ 
she mischievously turned to me, and, 
imitating his languishing, sentimental 
air, told me in Spanish, which the 
judge knew about as much of as I did 
of German, that she had come to the 
conclusion ‘‘my eyes were two lakes of 
azure, celestial fire in which her soul 
would like to drown itself.” Whereupon 
her sister laughed like a chime of fairy 
bells, though I succeeded in maintain- 
ing a grave countenance and replying 
in kind. 

The judge looked a bit suspicious; 
but when I turned again to the Vision 
on my left, he resumed his artillery fire 
of extravagant compliment reinforced 
with some quotations from sentimental 
German poetry which I did happen to 
comprehend. Again the mischievous 
Dream turned all these into Spanish 
and fired them at me with a look that 
itself was killing. This time I couldn’t 
hold a straight face, and she and her 
sister kept up the nonsense yet longer, 
the sister moving nearer to the judge 
and pretending to be vexed with me 
for preferring to listen to the other 
one. Presently <I realized that the 
judge guessed he was being quizzed— 
and no man relishes that very long, 
‘however fairily done. His brow dark- 
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ened. Clearly he was about to get 
nettled. But he was our generous host, 
and it would never do to have any 
cloud of sullenness or any discordant 
feelings come at the close of a day so 
gay—so perfect! Instantly and abruptly 
I started a conversation on literature 
and the respective merits of national 
poets. The Dream at my right at once 
took the cue. Indeed, I think at the 
same moment her intuition had told her 
the fun might go too far for comfortable 
feelings; and before I could finish my 
exordium she playfully “butted” in; 
offered to recitea poem which ‘‘couldn’t 
be equalled’’ in my tongue; didn’t wait 
for her challenge to be accepted, but 
with dramatic intensity flung it forth, 
translated it in her next breath into 
German for the judge’s benefit, and 
then most prettily appealed to him as 
a judge betwixt her and me in the 
‘*controversy”—which hadn’t yet begun. 
Thus was the possibility, ay, probability, 
of a grave unpleasantness averted, for 
we ended the evening in animated dis- 
cussion of Literature and Art. Here is 
the poem: 

Si por mi tumba pasas un dia 

Y amante evocas el alma mia, 

Veras un ave sobre un cyprés — 

Habla con el que mi alma es! 

Si tu me nombres, si tu me llamas, 

Si alli suspiras que asi me amas, 

Da oido al viento dentro el cyprés — 

Habla con el que mi alma es! 

Pero, si esclava ya de otro dueno, 

Turbas é insultas mi ultimo sueno, 

Guardate, ingrata, de ir al cyprés — 

Huye su sombra que mi alma es! 

Huye del ave, huye del viento, 

De toda forma, de todo acento! 


Pero esenvano. Doquier estes, 
Veras la sombra de ese cyprés. 


Exactly rendered into prose, this runs 
thus: 


If by my tomb you pass some day and 
lovingly evoke (or invoke) my soul, you 
will see a bird on a cypress tree, speak 
with him who is my soul. If you call 
me by name, if you call me loud, if you 
sigh there that you love me so, give 
hearing to the breeze through the 
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cypress tree—speak with him who is my 
soul. But,if the slave of another lord, 
you disturb and insult my last sleep, be- 
ware, you ingrate, of going near that 
cypress tree; flee from its shadow which 
is my soul! Flee from that bird, flee 
from that breeze, from every shape, 
from every sound! But ’tis in vain. 
Wherever thou art, thou shalt see the 
shadow of that cypress tree. 


This I have rhymed into our language 
as follows: 


If by my grave you should pass some day, 
And a loving prayer for my soul should say, 
You will see a bird on a cypress tree: 

Speak to that bird which my soul will be! 

If you call me loud; if you call me low; 

If you only sigh that you love me so, 

You will hear a breeze in that cypress tree: 
Speak to that breeze which my soul will be! 
But if of another lord the slave 

You disturb my sleep, you insult my grave, 
Beware how you near that cypress tree! 

Fly from its shadow — my soul ’twill be! 
Flee from that bird, from that zephyr fly, 
And from every substance and sound nearby! 
But, wherever you are, in vain ’twill be: 
Yea, always and alwhere, thy ‘Soul shall see 
The shadow strange of that cypress tree. 


Needless to say, I was profoundly im- 
pressed by that poem, recited in such 
curious circumstances by such melliflu- 
ous lips in that luscious tongue still 
spoken by fifty million people. and 
never, I hope, to perish away from the 
ears of men. 
the author, so I might acquaint myself 
with more of his work; but his name 
the Dream could not give. Needless to 
say that during her stay I paid all of 
them all attentions in my small power. 
So on the day they departed she wrote 
me a charming letter, overthanking me 
for the courtesies I had been only too 
happy to show them; and she added: 
“Noticing how taken you were by that 
little poem I recited at our first Great 
Feast, I enclose a copy for you, fancy- 
ing you might like it in my handwriting 
as a souvenir.”” I treasured that writ- 
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I inquired the name of: 
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ing many years, but it was burnt at last 
in a fire that destroyed all my manu- 
scripts. 

I tried, by addressing several well 
known Spanish scholars, to learn the 
authorship, but in vain, until years after, 
when I happened to quote it to a Span- 
ish tobacconist who told me ’twas writ- 
ten by Hermosilla. I have recited it, 
I suppose, a hundred times at literary 
or semi-literary gatherings, and once 
when dining with Edward Bellamy and 
William Dean Howeils. Howells, who 
is finely read in Spanish and, being of 
Celtic strain, loves the tongue doubtless 
as much as I do, remarked with his usual 
acuteness that he had never met any- 
thing in Spanish which, in so brief a 
compass, expressed Spanish nature—all 
the passion, all the fantasy, all the jeal- 
ousy, all the superstition, all the ele- 
mental poetry of the Iberian soul. Seve- 
ral years ago a German musician of 
whom I hope great things, if he shall 
survive the daily sturm und drang, one 
Gustave Becker, got fascinated with 
my version and set it to music and sang 
it to me very beautifully. But not with 
her voice. 

And never again shall I see that 
radiant face and never again shall I 
have such a glorified feast—enchanted! 
The judge went long ago to that undis- 
covered country from whose bourne all 
jealousy is barred, since there, we are 
assured, is neither marrying nor giving 
in marriage; and youth went likewise 
long ago, when I left that city with a 
charm; the only American city of my 
acquaintance where merely to breathe 
is luxury; where men do not appear all 
the time to be scrambling for pelf and 
treading the weaker down; the lovely, 
Latin city by the Gulf, which all the 
year ’round seems to pulsate with youth 
and to radiate, as her right, ‘“‘la joie 
de vivre.” 





THE NEWER WOMAN 
By Mrs. E. D. Kendall 
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HERE are times when I feel so ashamed of my sex, 
That I wish I belonged to the opposite one; 
Though no doubt ’twould be changing to ills more complex — 
To a lee shore already o’er crowded with wrecks, 
And in fleeing the Gaul, I’d encounter the Hun. 
The truth is that women — not all, to be sure — 
( There are sensible females, as every one knows, ) 
But some — than the ‘‘new’’ ones we’re proud of, still ‘‘newer,’’— 
Whom no pheenix-lived Lydia Pinkham could cure 
Of their ailment, are fools to the tips of their toes. 
Of course they don’t know it — the innocents dear — 
But watch them! if ever a murder’s committed 
More atrocious than common — the evidence clear, 
The monster who did it, they coddle and cheer 
With visits and bonbons, and oh! how he’s pitied! 
And the sighs that they heave! and the tears that they shed! 
And the missiles they send! — no, ’tis missives I mean, 
( Though the former would fit the case better, if sped; ) 
And they never once think of the victim that’s dead, 
Nor care for the anguish that’s real and keen. 
To the court room they throng — the thermometer zero; — 
How they glower at the lawyers who stand for the state! 
And though twelve good men say that the wretch is a Nero, 
They’d crown him with flowers like a holiday hero, 
And attorney and jury with zest flagellate. 
To be sure cases vary; for instance, you’ve read 
Of the one in Manhattan, so recently tried. 
The accused, — well, of her the less that is said, 
The better, perhaps, for the life that she led, 
In accepted stage phrasing, we’ll class as ‘‘aside.”’ 
But the crime loving idiots marshalled in force, 
And daily they begged, elbowed, scrambled for places 
To ogle a home wrecker, void of remorse, 
And listen to evidence nauseous and coarse, 
With never a blush on their satisfied faces. 
The prisoner they championed and feasted and praised, 
And a premium set on an unchaste career ; 
Yet if in their private home pastures she’d grazed, 
It is probable quite that they wouldn’t have gazed 
With the same rapt delight on this ‘‘poor stricken deer.’’ 
O, shame on the women who pander to crime! ; 
Who lower the standards for maiden and youth — 
Who feast on the garbage and wade through the slime 
Of police sloughs and law courts, and soil with their grime 
The whiteness of virtue—the sweetness of truth! 
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ITTLE Bob Taylor was mad, dis- 

couraged, and thoroughly miserable. 
Things had gone wrong—as things have 
the perverse habit of doing with mis- 
chievous, fun loving boys of ten—and 
he was disgruntled, disgusted. The 
school year drawing to a close had 
been one of dreary drudgery; at least 
that was the retrospective view he took 
of it. And warm, sunshiny weather had 
come—the season for outdoor sports and 
vagrant rambles—and the end was not 
yet. Still he was a galley slave in the 
gilded barge of modern education; and 
open an desperate rebellion was in his 
heart. 

One lesson was not disposed of before 
another intrusively presented _ itself, 
and tasks at home multiplied with 
a fecundity rivaling that of the evils 
of Pandora’s box. Yes, Bob was all 
out of sorts. 
at home were a botheration, and life 
was a frank failure. He knew it; and 
what he knew he knew. | 

He had come from school on this par- 
ticular day in an irritable, surly mood, 
to find that the lawn needed mowing, 
that the flower beds needed weeding,— 
and just when he desired to steal away 
upon the wooded hillside back of the 
house and make buckeye whistles! He 
had demurred, grumbled and growled, 
and his father had rebuked him. Then 
he had complained of a headache, and 
his mother had given him a pill—a pill! 
think of it!—and sent him off to bed. 

So here he was, tossing upon his own 
little bed in his own little room at the 
back of the house. It was twilight. 
The window was open, and the sweet 
fragrance of the honeysuckle flowers 
floated in to him. Birds were chirping 
and twittering as they settled themselves 
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to rest among the sheltering boughs of 
the wild cherry tree just without, and 
the sounds of laughter and song came 
from the rooms beneath, where the other 
members of the family were making 
merry. Bob was hurt, grieved. Was 
there such a thing as justice in the 
whole world? He doubted it! And he 
wriggled and squirmed from one side 
of the bed to the other, kicked the foot 
board and dug his fists into the pillows 
—burning with anger and consuming 
with self pity. At last the gathering 
storm of his contending emotions cul- 
minated in a downpour of tears, and 
weeping, he fell asleep. 

“Hello! Hello, Bob! 
Taylor!’ 

Bob popped up in bed, threw off the 
light coverings and stared about him. 
A broad band of moonlight streamed in 
at the open window, making the room 
almost as light as day. Not a sound 
was to be heard. The youngster peered 
into the shadowy corners and out into 
the black hallway, straining his ears. 
The clock down stairs struck ten delib- 
erate, measured strokes. 

_ “I thought I heard somebody calling 
me,’’ the lad muttered; “‘I must have 
been dreaming.”’ 

He dropped back upon his pillows 
and closed his eyes. 

**Hello, Bob!”’ 

The boy again sprang to a sitting 
posture, as quick as a jack in a box, his 
eyes and mouth wide open. He was 
startled, a little frightened. 

“Hel—hello yourself!” he quavered. 

‘I’m helloing you,’’ the voice replied. 
‘I’ve no need to hello myself; I’m 
awake.”’ 

Bob looked all around, but could not 
locate the speaker. 

‘‘I’m awake, too,’’ he muttered; ‘‘at 
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least I guess I am.”’ 

**Yes, you’re awake all right enough 
now,’ the voice said; ‘‘but I nearly 
yelled a lung loose getting you awake.’’ 

**Well, where are you?’’ the boy cried. 

A hoarse, rasping chuckle was the 
answer, apparently coming from the 
open window. Bob turned his eyes in 
that direction and blinked and stared, 
and blinked again; for there upon the 
sill, distinctly visible in the streaming 
white moonlight, stood the oddest, the 
most grotesque figure the boy had ever 
beheld. Was it a dwarfed and deformed 
bit of humanity, or a gigantic frog mas- 
querading in the garbof a man? Bob 
could not tell; so he ventured the very 
natural query: 

‘*What are you?” 

“I’m a goblin,’’ his nocturnal visitor 
made reply, in a harsh, strident, parrot- 
like voice. 

‘*A goblin?’ Bob questioned. 

“Ves,”’ 

‘*Well, what’s a goblin?’’ 

‘Don’t you know?’’ in evicent sur- 
prise. 

flo.” 

“Why, boy — boy! 
has been sadly amiss.’’ 

“I know it,” Bob replied with unc- 
tion, his school grievances returning in 
full force to his mind. ‘But what is 
a goblin? Anything like a gobbler?’ 

“*Stuff!’’ his visitor exclaimed in a 
tone of deep disgust. ‘‘Anything like 
a gobbler! Bob, you ought to be 
ashamed. Do I look anything like a 
turkey?’’ 

““No, you look like a frog,’’ the boy 
laughed. 

“Shut up!’’ the goblin croaked. 

**T won’t!’’ snapped the boy. 

‘‘Look here!’’ cried the goblin. 
‘‘Surely you know what goblins are. 
You’ve read of ’em—you’ve seen their 
pictures in books, haven’t you?”’ 

“T think I have,’’ Bob said reflec- 
tively, ‘‘but I don’t know just what they 
are.” 
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“You know what a man is, don’t 
you?’’ the goblin queried. 

“Of course.”’ 

‘*Well, what is a man?’”’ 

‘‘Huh?”’ the lad cried sharply. 

‘*What is a man?”’ 

‘ “Why, a man’s a—a—a man,’’ Bob 
answered lamely. 

‘‘Good — very good!’’ the goblin 
chuckled, interlocking his slim fingers 
over his protuberant abdomen and rock- 
ing himself to and fro upon his slender 
legs. ‘‘I see your schooling’s done 
you. some good. Yes, a man’s a man, 
and a goblin’s a goblin. Understand? 
It’s all as clear as muddy water, when 
you think it over. Hey?” 

“You explain things just like my 
teacher does,” the boy muttered peev- 
ishly. 

‘*How’s that?’”’ the goblin inquired, 
seating himself upon the sill and draw- 
ing his knees up to his chin. 

**Why, when we ask him a question, 
he asks us one in return; and when we 
answer it, he tangles us all up and 
leaves us that way.’’ 

“Does he?’’ the goblin grinned. 

‘Yes, he does,’’—sullenly. 

‘‘He must be a good teacher.’’ 

‘‘He is good—good for nothing,’’— 
snappishly. 

The goblin hugged his slim shanks 
and laughed silently. He was a diminu- 
tive fellow, not more than a foot in 
height. His head was large; his body 
was pursy. A pair of big, waggling 
ears, a broad, flat nose, two small, pop 
eyes and a wide mouth made up his 
features. His dress consisted of a 
brimless, peaked cap, cutaway coat, 
long waistcoat, tight fitting trousers and 
a pair of tiny shoes—all of a vivid green 
color. His was indeed an uncouth and 
queer figure! 

‘**Say!’’ Bob cried suddenly. 

“Huh?’’ the goblin ejaculated, throw- 
ing back his head and nimbly scratch- 
ing his chin with the toe of his shoe. 

‘¢What are you called?’’ 
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“Sometimes I’m called the Little 
Green Goblin of Goblinville.”’ 

*s+Oh!”’ 

‘‘Vea,”” 

“But what’s-your name?” 

Ritz = 

“Fitz?” 

“Ves,” 

‘Fitz what?’’ 

“Fitz Mee.’’ 


“Fitz you?’’ laughed Bob. ‘‘I guess 
it does.”’ 
‘*No!’’ rasped the goblin. ‘‘Not Fitz 


Hugh; Fitz Mee.” 

‘“‘That’s what I said,’’ giggled the 
boy, ‘‘fits you.’’ 

“TI know you did; but I didn’t. I 
said Fitz Mee.’’ 

‘I can’t see the difference,’’ said Bob, 
with a puzzled shake of the head. 

‘‘Oh, you can’t!’’ sneered the goblin. 

‘“‘No, I can’t!’ — bristling pugna- 
ciously. 

‘*Huh!” — contemptuously — “I say 
my name is Fitz Mee; you say it is 
Fitz Hugh; and you can’t see the differ- 
ence, hey?’’ 

“Oh, that’s what you mean — that 
your name is Fitz Mee,’”’ grinned Bob. 

‘Of course it’s what I mean,’’ the 
goblin muttered gratingly; ‘‘it’s what 
I said; and a goblin always says what 
he means and means what he says.”’ 

‘‘Where’s your home?’ the boy ven- 
tured to inquire. 

‘In Goblinville,”’ 
reply. 

‘*Goblinville?”’ 

‘*Yes; the capital of Goblinland.” 

‘*And where’s that?’’ 

“A long distance east or a long dis- 
tance west.’’ 

“Well, which?” 

“ither or both.’’ 

‘‘Oh, that can’t be!’’ Bob cried. 

“It can’t?”’ 

‘*Why, no.”’ 

*“Why can’t it?”’ 

“The place can’t be east and west 
both—from here.”’ 
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‘*But it can, and it is,” the goblin 
insisted. 

“Is that so?”’—in profound wonder. 

‘*Yes; it’s on the opposite side of 
the globe.’’ 

*¢Oh, I see.”’ 

The goblin nodded, batting his pop 
eyes. 

**Well, what ’re you doing here?’’ Bob 
pursued, 

“Talking to you,’’ grinned the goblin. 

‘*1_ know that,” the lad grumbled irri- 
tably. “But what brought you here?’’ 

‘*A balloon.”’ 

“Oh, pshaw! 
here for?” 

‘*For you.”’ 

‘*For me?’’ 

‘‘Yes; you don’t like to live in this 
country, and I’ve come to take you to 
a better one.” 

‘To Goblinland?’’ 

‘*Ves,” 

“Is that a better country than this— 
for boys?”’ 

“Ves, indeed.” 

‘‘In what way is it better?” Bob de- 
manded, shrewdly. ‘Tell me about it.’ 

“Well,” the goblin went on to ex- 
plain, unclasping his hands and stretch- 
ing his slender legs full length upon the 
window sill, “in your country a boy 
isn’t permitted to do what pleases him, 
but is compelled to do what pleases 
others. Isn’t that so?’’ 

‘*Ves, it is,’’ the lad muttered. 

**But in our land,’’ the goblin con- 
tinued, ‘‘a boy isn’t permitted to do 
what pleases others, but is compelled 
to do what pleases himself.” 

*‘Oh!’’ ejaculated Bob, surprised and 
pleased. ‘‘That’s great. I’d like to 
live in Goblinland.” 

‘Of course you would,’’ said the 
goblin, placing a finger alongside of 
his flat nose and winking a pop eye. 
‘*Your parents and your teacher don’t 
know how to treat you—don’t appreciate 
you; they don’t understand boys. You'd 
better come with me.’’ 


What did you come 
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“I’ve a notion to,’’ Bob replied 
thoughtfully. Then, abruptly: ‘But 
how did you find out about me—that 
I was dissatisfied with things here?” 

“‘Oh! we know everything that’s going 
on,”’ the goblin grinned; ‘‘we get wire- 
less telephone messages from all over 
thé world. Whenever anybody says 
anything —or thinks anything, even,— 
we learn of it; and if they’re in trouble 
some one of us good little goblins sets 
off to help them.’’ 

“Why, how good of you!”’ Bob mur- 
mured, in sincere admiration. ‘‘You 
chaps are a bully lot!” 

**Yes, indeed,” the goblin giggled; 
‘‘we’re a good hearted lot — we are. 
Oh, you'll just love and worship us 
when you learn all about us!’’ 

And the little green sprite almost 
choked with some suppressed emotion. 

“I’m going with you,”’ the boy said, 
with sudden decision.. ‘Will your bal- 
loon carry two, though?”’ 

“We can manage that,’’ said the gob- 
lin. ‘Come here to the window and 
take a squint at my aerial vehicle.’’ 

Bob crawled to the foot of the bed 
and peeped out the window. There 
hung the goblin’s balloon, anchored to 
the window sill by means of a rope and 
hook. The bag looked like a big fat 
feather bed, and the car resembled a 
large willow clothes basket. The boy 
was surprised, and not a little disap- 
pointed. 

‘*And you came here in that thing?”’ 
he asked, unable to conceal the con- 
tempt he felt for the primitive and 
clumsy looking contraption. 

“Of course I did,’’ Fitz Mee made 
answer. 

“ And how did you get from the basket 
to the window here?” 

‘*Slid down the anchor rope.”’ 

“Qh!” Bob gave an understanding 
nod. ‘‘And you’re going to climb the 
rope, when you go?”’ 

“Yes. Can you climb it?” 

‘“‘Why, I—I could climb it,” Bob 
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replied slowly shaking his heaa; ‘‘but 
I’m not going to.” 

**You’re not?’’ cried the goblin. 

**No.”’ 

““Why?”’ : 

‘I’m not going to risk my life in any 
such balloon as that. It looks like an 
old feather bed.’’ 

“It is a feather bed,’’ Fitz answered 
complacently. 

“What!’’ 

The goblin nodded sagely. 

“Gee!” the lad ejaculated. ‘‘You 
don’t mean what you say, do you? You 
mean it’s a bedtick filled with gas, don’t 
youe”’ 

**T mean just what I say,’’ Fitz Mee 
replied positively. That balloon bag 
is a feather bed.” 

‘‘But a feather bed won’t float in the 
air,” Bob objected. 

“Won't it?’’ leered the goblin. 

“No. ” 

‘*How do you know? Did you ever 
try one to see?” 

Sig ?? 

‘*Well, one feather—a downy feather 
—will fly in the air, and carry its own 
weight and a little more, won’t it?”’ 

““Yes,’’ the lad admitted, wondering 
what the goblin was driving at. 

‘‘Then won’t thousands of feathers 
confined in a bag fly higher and lift 
more than one feather alone will?’ 

‘*No,’’— positively. 

“Tut —tut!’’ snapped the goblin. 
‘You don’t know anything of the law 
of physics, it appears. Won’t a thou- 
sand volumes of gas confined in a bag 
fly higher and lift more than one volume 
unconfined will?” 

‘‘Why, of course,’’—irritably. 

‘*Well!’’ — triumphantly — “don’t the 
same law apply to feathers? Say!’’ 

**T-_I don’t know,’’ Bob stammered, 
puzzled but unconvinced. 

‘To be sure it does,’’ the goblin con- 
tinued smoothly. ‘I know; I’ve tried 
it. And you can see for yourself that 
my balloon’s a success.”’ 
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“Yes, but it wouldn’t carry me,’’ Bob 
objected; I’m too heavy.’’ 

“J’il have to shrink you,’’ Fitz Mee 
said quietly. 

‘Shrink me?’’ drawing back in alarm 
bordering on consternation. 

“Yes; it won’t hurt you.” 

‘*How—how’re you going to do it?’’ 

**T’ll show you.”’ 

The goblin got upon his feet, took 
a small bottle from his waistcoat pocket 
and deliberately unscrewed the top and 
shook out a tiny tablet. 

‘‘There,’’ he said, ‘‘take that.”’ 

‘*Uk-uh!”” grunted Bob, compressing 
his lips and shaking his head. ‘I don’t 
like to take pills.’’ 

“This isn’t a pill,’’ Fitz explained; 
“it’s a tablet.”’ 

‘It’s all the same,’’ the boy declared 
obstinately. 

‘*Won’t you take it?”’ 

“Noe,” 

‘*Then you can’t go with me,”’ 

**T can’t?” 

The goblin shook his head. 

“‘Isn’t there some other way you can 
—can shrink me?”’ 

Again Fitz Mee silently shook his 
head. 

‘“‘W-e-ll,” Bob said slowly and reluct- 
antly, “‘I’ll take it. But, say?’’ 

**Well?’’ 

‘‘What’ll it do to me—just make me 
smaller?’’ 

“That’s all.’’ 

‘*How small will it make me?”’ 

‘About my size,’”’ grinned the goblin. 

‘‘Gee!’’ ejaculated Bob. ‘And will 
it make me as—as ugly as you are?’’— 
in grave concern. 

The goblin clapped his hands over 
his stomach, wriggled this way and that 
and laughed till the tears ran down his 
fat cheeks. 

‘““Oh— ho!” he gasped at last. 
you think me ugly, do you?” 

“Ves, I do,’’ the lad admitted can- 
didly, a little nettled. 

‘“‘Well, that’s funny,’’ gurgled the 
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goblin; ‘‘for that’s what I think of you. 
So you see the matter of looks is a mat- 
ter of taste.” 

‘“‘Huh!’’ Bob snorted contemptuously. 
“But will that tablet change my looks? 
That’s what I want to know.” 

‘“‘No, it won’t,’? was the reassuring 
reply. 

‘And will I always be small — like 


youe”’ 
“Look here!” Fitz Mee croaked 
hoarsely. ‘‘If you’re going with me, 


stop asking fool questions and take this 
tablet.”” 

‘*Give it to me,’’ Bob muttered, in 
sheer desperation. 

And he snatched the tablet and 
downed it. 

Immediately he shrunk to the size of 
the goblin. 

““My!”’ he cried. ‘‘It feels funny to 
be so little and light.”’ 

He sprang from the bed to the window 
sill, and antically danced a jig in his 
night garment. 

‘‘Get into your clothes,’ the goblin 
commanded, ‘‘and let’s be off.” 

Bob nimbly leaped to the floor, tore 
off his night robe and caught up his. 
trousers. Then he paused, a look of 
comical consternation upon his apple 
face. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ giggled the 
goblin. 

‘‘Why —why,’’ the boy gasped, his 
mouth wide open, ‘‘my clothes are all 
a mile too big for me!”’ 

Fitz Mee threw himself prone upon 
his stomach, pummeled and kicked the 
window sill and laughed uproariously. 
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66 you stop that, you mean old thing!’’ 
Bob blustered angrily. 

The goblin laughed the harder. 

“Stop it, I sayi’’ the boy shouted, 
loud enough to waken all the sleepers 
about the house, he thought. 

The goblin continued to laugh and 
drum his fists and kick his heels. 
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‘<Oh, you think you’re smart!’’ the 
lad pouted, tears in his eyes, his lips 
quivering. ‘‘Old Fits! Old Spasms! 
Old Convulsions! Yeah! Yeah!’ 

‘‘Here — here!’’ cried the goblin, 
springing to his feet and frowning 
darkly. ‘*You mustn’t call me such 
names, boy.’’ 

“I will!’’-—sturdily. 

“If you do, I’ll go away and leave 
you, just as you are.’’ 

‘‘I don’t care.” 

**You don’t?” 

**No, I don’t.”’ 

‘‘What’re you mad about?”’ 

**You played a mean trick on me, and 
then laughed at me—that’s what.” 

“IT didn’t play any trick on you.”’ 

“You did, too. You coaxed me to 
take that pill.’’ 

“Tablet, you mean.’”’ 

‘*Well, tablet. What’s the difference?”’ 

‘*I persuaded you to take it.’’ 

**It’s all the same.”’ 

‘“*And I forgot you didn’t have your 
clothes on. Now you’ll have to put ’em 
on and take another tablet to shrink 
them.”’ 

**I won’t take it.”’ 

**Why won’t you?”’ 

** Cause I won’t—that’s why. Think 
I want to live on pills? I don’t like 
’em.”’ 

‘Are you afraid to take it?”’ 

‘“No, I—I’m not. But it wouldn’t 
shrink my clothes, if I did take it.”’ 

“Yes, it will. Look at your night 
gown.” 

Bob picked up his discarded night 
robe and closely examined it. It was 
not larger than a doll’s dress. The lad 
grinned sheepishly, and began to hustle 
into his garments. They were a world 
too large for him, and hung upon his 
shrunken limbs in a baggy and outland- 
ish fashion. His shoes were ten sizes 
too big; his cap rested upon his shoul- 
ders. 

‘“‘Huh!’’ he muttered in disgust. “I 
look like a scarecrow.” 
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‘‘Here!’’ the goblin said soberly. 
‘‘Take another tablet.’’ ; 

Bob shook his head. 

‘*What’s the matter now?” asked Fitz. 

‘I’m afraid to take it,’’ the boy 
replied. 

‘‘What’re you afraid of?” 

‘*T’m afraid it will shrink me all away 
to nothing.” 

‘*No, it won’t.”’ 

“You're sure?” 

“Yes. These are goblin tablets; gob- 
tabs we call ’em for short. They just 
shrink a person to goblin size; you 
can’t shrink any more. ‘Take it now; 
it’ll just shrink your clothes.”’ 

‘“*W-e-ll, I—I don’t know; I can’t 


remain in this fix, though.’’ Then 

in sudden desperation —‘‘Give it to 

me; I’ll take it.’’ ‘ 
The lad swallowed the tablet: Barely 


had he done so, when his clothes shrunk 
to fit him—skin tight. 

‘‘Say!’”’ he giggled gleefully, closely 
examining himself. ‘‘Those tablets are 
great.” 

‘**Sure!’’ winked the goblin. 
are you ready to go?’’ 

‘*‘Why—why,’’ Bob faltered, ‘‘I’d like 
to bid my folks goodbye — especially 
mamma.,”’ 

‘*You’re in nice shape to bid your 
folks goodbye now, aren’t you?’’ sneered 
the goblin. 

‘*That’s so,’’ the boy muttered, sadly 
shaking his head. “But I do hate to 
leave ’em without saying anything about 
it—especially mamma.” 

‘“‘Huh!’’ the goblin grunted con- 
temptuously, ‘‘you tell your mother 
of your intention and she won’t let 
you go.”’ 

“Yes, that’s so.” 

‘*Well, let’s be off; we’re losing too 
much time.”’ 

‘‘I—I can come back some time, can’t 
I ? ” 

““Pshaw!’’ snapped the goblin. ‘‘I 
guess you’re satisfied with things here 
and don’t want to go at all,” 


‘*Now, 
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‘Yes, I do want to go.” 

‘‘Well, come on, then—and no more 
fooling. I’ll be a good comrade to you; 
we'll have lots of fun. I'll call you Bob 
and you'll call me Fitz. Oh, we’ll have 
a bully time!” 

‘“‘All right!’’ the lad cried courage- 
ously. ‘‘I’m ready.” 

“That’s the stuff!’’ chuckled the gob- 
lin. 

They leaped upon the window sill. 
Fitz Mee caught the anchor rope and 
shinned up it, and Bob nimbly followed. 

As the lad clambered into the basket 
he remarked: 

‘*Vour balloon’s bigger than I thought 
it was, Fitz.’’ 

‘“‘You’re smaller than you were, that’s 
all,’ the goblin grinned in reply. 

The car was indeed quite roomy and 
comfortable for such small beings. A 
box shaped bench encircled it on the 
inside, serving as seat and locker, and 
at one side was a small tank of polished 
metal, with a pump attachment. 

‘‘What’s that thing?”’ the boy in- 
quired, indicating the shining tank. 

‘‘What thing?’ asked Fitz Mee. 

‘That shiny thing.” 

‘‘Why, that’s my air tank and pump.” 

‘It looks just like the air machine 
papa has in his office,’’ Bob remarked. 
His father was a physician. ‘He uses 
his in treating people’s throats. What 
do you use yours for?”’ 

“Don’t you know?”’ queried the gob- 
lin in surprise. 

‘*No,”’ answered the boy. 

‘*Well-— well! It’s plain you never 
had anything to do with feather bed 
ballooning. I use it in raising and 
lowering the balloon.”’ 

‘In raising and lowering the bal- 
loon?”’ 

“Tea,” 

**You do?”’ 

“Certainly; that’s what I said.” 

“But how do you use it?’’ 

“T’ll show you in a minute,” Fitz 
Mee answered complacently.. “ You 
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know how they raise and lower gas 
balloons, don’t you?” 

‘Yes, .I—I guess so,’’ the boy replied 
a little dubiously. ‘The gas raises 
"om*’ 

‘“‘Of course,’’ snapped the goblin, 
‘“‘that’s the lifting power, and feathers 
raise feather bed balloons. But what 
do they use for ballast in gas balloons, 
eh?”’ 

‘‘Sand bags,’’ Bob answered. 

*Yes,’’ the goblin pursued; ‘and 
when they want to go higher, they 
throw out sand, don’t they?’’ 

“Vea? 

‘“‘And when they want to come down 
what do they do?” 

“Let the gas out of the bag,’’ Bob 
said at a venture. 

‘*That’s it,’’ Fitz Mee nodded. ‘And 
then they can’t go up again till they’ve 
refilled the bag — eh?’’ 

“T guess that’s the way of it.’ 

‘*To be sure it is. Well, we work the 
thing better with our feather bed bal- 
loons.’’ 

“We?” Bob cried. ‘‘Do all goblins 
use feather bed balloons?’’ 

‘Of course we do; that’s the way we 
travel. Didn’t you know that?” 

‘No; I never heard of it.’ 

‘““‘My—my!’’ Fitz Mee laughed. 
“You have a lot to learn, Bob. But 
I’ll show you how I can bring my bal- 
loon to earth or send it to the skies in 
a jiffy. When I wish to descend I just 
pump that tank full of compressed air. 
See?’’ 

‘‘No, I don’t see,’’ Bob declared. 

‘*You don’t?’’ muttered the goblin, 
in surprise and irritation. 

“No, I don’t.” 

‘‘Why, compressed air’s heavier than 
ordinary air, isn’t it?’’ 

“Ves, of course.” 

‘‘Well, then when I get that tank full 
the balloon’s heavier; and the increased 
weight overcomes the buoyancy of the 
feathers, and down I come.”’ 

“‘Oh!”’ in open mouthed admiration, 
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“that’s great! And when you want to 
go up again you just let the compressed 
air out, don’t you?”’ : 

‘‘Sure!’”’ blinked the goblin. ‘‘I’ll 
show you.”’ 

He caught hold of the anchor rope, 
jerked the hook loose from the window 
sill, and wound up the slender line. 
Then he flew to the air apparatus and 
turned a cock. Immediately there was 
the hiss of pent air escaping through 
a hole in the bottom of the tank, and 
the balloon began to ascend—slowly and 
gently at first, then more swiftly. 

When it was a short distance above 
the housetop Fitz Mee closed the cock, 
remarking: 

‘‘There! I guess that’ll balance us 
up about right. We'll rise a few hun- 
dred feet and float there.”’ 

His prediction proved true. When 
the balloon had cleared the hilltops it 
stopped rising and floated motionless, 
like a great bubble with a dripping blob 
at its pendant point. 

**Say!” Bob cried suddenly. 

“*Well?’’ said the goblin. 

“That tank looks just like the one 
papa has in his office.’’ 

“It is just like it,’’ the goblin assured 
him. 

‘*And the car looks just like mamma’s 
old clothes basket.’’ 

*‘s¥ea,*’ 

‘‘And the bag looks just like grand- 
ma’s old feather bed.”’ 

The goblin nodded and winked and 
smiled. 

‘‘Well,’”’ Bob declared triumphanty, 
“‘T could take those things and make 
me a balloon.’’ 

‘‘Of course you could,” grinned Fitz 
Mee, ‘‘if you were going to stay at 
home.” 

“And couldn’t I have fun showing 
off before the other boys!’’ Bob chuckled 
gloatingly. 

**You’ll have lots more fun with me 
in Goblinland,” his companion said 
quickly.. 


**Maybe I will,’’ the boy murmured 
reflectively, a little sadly. Then observ- 
ing that the balloon had _ stopped 
rising: 

‘‘Why, what made us stop going up?” 

“Don’t you know?”’ the goblin re- 
turned with a half sneer. 

“No, I don’t,’’ the lad admitted. 

‘*Ho ho!” Fitz Mee laughed. ‘‘You’re 
wonderfully dumb, you are, Roberty- 
Boberty.’’ 

Bob bristled instantly. 

‘‘Don’t you call me names!’’ he cried 
angrily. ‘‘You old—old Epilepsy!’’ 

‘* Epilepsy !’’ the goblin cackled 
hoarsely, holding his sides and weav- 
ing to and fro. ‘*What does that word 
mean ?”’ 

‘*Fits,’’ the boy answered tersely. 

“‘Ho—ho!’’ the goblin continued to 
cackle. ‘‘You call me names, but you 
don’t want me to call you names. Say, 
Bob?’’ 

Bob made no reply. 

“Bob?” Fitz repeated in as pleasant 
a voice as he could command. 

Bob maintained a stubborn silence. 

‘*Bob,’’ his companion went on, “the 
reason we stopped rising is because the 
weight of the balloon just balances an 
equal volume of air at this height. 
Understand ?”’ 


““Ves,’”’ the lad muttered rather 
grumpily. 

“All right. And if we wished to go 
higher —’’ 


“We'd have to let out more of 
the compressed air,’’ Bob interrupted 
brightly. 

‘**And if we desired to descend—” 

‘‘We’d have to pump more into the 
tank.’’ 

‘*Sure!’’ mumbled the goblin. ‘‘ You'll 
make ‘a great aeronaut one of these 
days.”’ 

_Then he lifted a lid of the locker, 
took out a small instrument and busied 
himself with the manipulation of its 
mechanism. 

Bob: leaned over the edge of the car 
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and devoted his attention to the scene 
below. 

Directly beneath lay the sleeping 
village, its roofs showing white in the 
bright moonlight. To east and west 
the hilis rolled away, their summits 
hoary, their bases shadowy and obscure; 
and among them wound the placid river 
—a stream of molten silver threading 
the narrow vale. . The roar of the dis- 
tant mill dam sounded sullen’and indis- 
tinct, and the mists rising from it waved 
as fairy plumes and banners. The lad 
looked and listened entranced, enrap- 
tured. 3 

“How beautiful it all is!’’ he mur- 
mured feelingly to himself, a catch in 
his voice. ‘‘I—I like it; and I rather 
hate to leave it.’’ 

““Homesick already, are you— before 
you’re out of sight of home?”’ Fitz Mee 
queried, his eyes upon the curious in- 
strument he had placed in the bottom 
of the car. 

‘“‘No, I’m not homesick!’’ Bob re- 
torted sharply. 

*‘You're not?’’ Fitz grinned provok- 
ingly. ‘What did you mean by your 
words, then?’’ 

“T was just admiring the beautifui 
scene--that’s all,’’ Bob explained. 

“Oh!” ejaculated the goblin, wagging 
his head and saucily extruding his 
tongue. 

“Uh-huh,” the lad nodded in return. 

“Well, I’ll show you scenes far more 
beautiful—in Goblinland.’’ 

It was Bob’s turn to sneer. 

‘**Maybe you will,’’ he said. 

“T will,’’ Fitz asserted positively. 

“When?’’ 

‘‘When we get there, of course.”’ 

**Ves; when we get there.”’ 

‘Well, we'll get there.’’ 

‘*We’re not going very fast; we’re still 
right over the town.”’ 

And the boy laughed aloud scornfully. 

“We haven’t started yet,’’ the goblin 
countered. 

“No; and we’re not likely to start, as 
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far as I can see—unless a wind storm 
comes on; and it may blow us in any 
direction.’’ 

‘**Bosh!’’ barked the goblin. 

. “Bosh, yourself!’’ snarled the boy. 

‘*Say, Bob?” 

‘¢What?”’ 

‘‘Let’s quit quarreling.” 

**All right.” 

‘‘Shake!’’ 

They solemnly shook hands. 

‘‘Now,” the goblin cried briskly, ‘‘if 
you’re ready to say goodbye to home, 
we'll be off.’’ 

“I’m ready,’’ the lad answered, ‘‘but 
I don’t see how we’re going to be off.’’ 

‘*1’ll show you. See that little instru- 
ment on the floor of the car?’’ 

‘*That compass?’’ 

‘*That’s not a compass.”’ 

“Tt isn’t?”’ 

**No.”’ 

‘‘Well, it looks like one. What is it?’’ 

‘A wireless selector.’’ 

‘‘And what’s that?” 

**You’ve heard of wireless telegraph 
instruments?’’ 

‘““Yes.”’ 

*‘And you know they send messages 
with them without using wires, don’t 
you?” 

‘*Yes.”’ 

‘*Then, too, you’ve heard or read that 
there are currents of electricity running 
round the globe in all directions, haven’t 
your” 

‘*I_I think I have; yes.”’ 

‘*Well, the selector picks up or selects 
any current the operator desires, and 
enables him to travel over it in- his 
balloon, using it as propelling power.’’ 

**Golly!”” Bob exploded, in frank ad- 
miration. ‘‘Just like a trolley car.”’ 

-“*Ves, except no wire is needed.” 

“IT don’t see how you tell which way 
it’ll go, though.”’ 

“The balloon?”’ 

“Yen ”* 

“Tt’ll go whichever way the needle 
points. ’’ 
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**Why will it?” 

‘*Well, the needle of a compass points 
north, don’t it?’’ 

**Ves ** 


‘Why does it?’’ . 


‘**Because—because—I don’t know, I 
guess,’’ Bob admitted. 

‘Because the attraction swings it, isn’t 
that it?” 

“‘T suppose so.’’ 

“Well, if the attraction swings ‘the 
needle, won’t the needle swing the 
attraction ?”’ 

‘‘T—I don’t know,’’ the boy stam- 
mered; ‘‘I never heard of such a thing.”’ 

“*Isn’t it a poor rule that won’t work 
both ways?” 

**Yes; that’s what folks say, anyhow.”’ 

‘*Well, it is—a mighty poor rule. Now 
I’ll show you. Watch me. I desire 
to travel due east; so I point this little 
needle in that direction. ‘That done, I 
turn this thumb screw, and off we start.” 

Slowly the balloon began to move 
toward the east, over the village, across 
the river, gradually leaving the valley 
behind. 

‘I turn the screw a little more and 
a little more,’”’ said the goblin, suiting 
the action to the words, ‘‘and we begin 
to travel faster and faster.’’ 

Soon they were going at a rapid and 
exhilarating speed. ‘The air appeared 
to whistle past as they cut through it; 
the moonlit landscape appeared to flow 
away behind and beneath them. 

‘“My—my!’’ Bob cried, gleefully clap- 
ping his hands. ‘‘I never expected to 
travel as fast as this. Fitz, this is 
simply great.’’ 

“You don’t call this gentle speed 
going fast, do you Bob?’’ Fitz returned, 
grinning broadly. 

‘‘Indeed I do,’ the boy replied earn- 
estly. 

*“‘Oh, we’re just loafing along!’ the 
goblin chuckled. ‘‘I’ll show you how 
I travel when I’m in a hurry to get 
along. ‘Take off your cap, or you'll lose 
it, and hold onto the car. Now!’’ 
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With the last word he gave another 
turn to the thumb screw of the selector. 

The balloon leaped forward like a 
mad thing of life; the fragile car strained 
and quivered. Bob clutched the seat 
with both hands and held on for dear 
life. The air appeared to rush past in 
a cutting, shrieking tempest of wrath, 
that blinded and deafened the boy. He 
tried to scream out, but could not. He 
felt his grip upon the seat weakening, 
and, fearing that he might be swept 
overboard, he loosened his hold and 
threw himself to the bottom of * the 
car. There he lay, panting and gasping 
-—sick with mortal terror. Then, of 
a sudden, the mad speed of the balloon 
began to slacken and the boy gradually 
gathered up courage to open his eyes 
and look around. 

There sat the impish Fitz Mee by the 
selector, his -hand upon the thumb \ 
screw. 

‘*Hello!”’ the goblin grinned apishly. 

‘‘Hello!’’ the boy muttered in reply. 

“How did you like it?” queried the 
goblin. 

‘TI didn’t like it,’’ answered the lad. 

“Wasn't it fast enough for you?”’ 

‘*Too fast.’’ 

“Oh!’’ 

“Uh-huh.” 

‘‘Wouldn’t you like to try it just a 
little faster, eh?”’ 

‘‘No, sir!’ 

“It’s great fun—when you learn to 
like it. 

“Yes,” Bob grumbled; ‘‘and taking 
pills is great fun—when you learn to 
like ’em,”’ 

‘‘T can make the balloon go faster,”’ 
Fitz suggested. 

“I'll take your word for it;” Bob 
grinned, shaking his head. 

They got up and seated themselves 
upon the locker. 

“Well,” the goblin remarked, yawn- 
ing, ‘‘what do you think of us goblins 
as balloonists?”’ 

“TI think you’re the candy,’’ Bob 

















replied, his voice and manner evincing 


profound admiration. 

‘‘The candy?’’ snickered his com- 
panion. ‘‘What do you mean by that?’’ 

“*I think you’re the best ever.’’ 

“Oh! Better than you humans, eh?’’ 

“Far better.” 

“That so?”’ 

‘“Yes, indeed. And when I come 
back from Goblinland, I’m going to 
get patents on your air ballast machine 
and your wireless selector; and some 
day I’ll be a mighty rich man—a mil- 
iionaire,”’ 

The goblin grinned a very broad grin. 

‘*You’re going to take out patents on 
our inventions, you say, Bob?’’ he re- 
marked. 

‘*Yes,’’ the boy made reply. 

‘“‘When you return from Goblinland, 
eh?” 

**Ves,”’ 

Fitz Mee gulped and screwed his 
features. Then he began to chuckle 
silently, and at last he burst our laugh- 
ing. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ Bob inquired, 
half in wonder, half in pique. 

‘Oh, it’s so funny,’’ croaked the gob- 
lin, and he went into another spasm of 
rasping, cackling laughter. 

“Tt must be funny,” the boy grunted 
peevishly. ‘But what’s so funny?” 

“The thought of your returning from 
Goblinland, Bob,” Fitz Mee replied, 
sobering and wiping his eyes. 

‘*Why, can’t I return—if I ever want 
to?” 

‘*You can, I suppose, but I doubt if 
you ever will,’’ 

“ Why?”’ 

“Oh, ’cause.”’ 

‘*Well, ’cause what?” 

‘*You won’t want to, after you’ve 
been there a day or two.”’ 

‘*That’s it, eh?’’ 

The goblin nodded and winked serio- 
comically, mysteriously. Then he said: 

‘*Now we’ve got to ascend a few thou- 
* sand feet to clear the tops of the Alle- 
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ghany mountains. Let a little more air 
out of the tank. There—that’s enough. 
It’ll be quite cool at the altitude to 
which we’ll rise, so we’d better put on 
the fur coats that are in the locker under 
you, Bob, and curl down in the car and 
snooze awhile,’’ 

A few minutes later the two were 
asleep and the feather bed balloon was 
topping the Alleghenies. 


III 


ON awaking Bob was a little confused. 

But soon he remembered where he 
was, and he sat up and blinked and 
looked around for his companion. Fitz 
Mee stood upon the locker, a tiny bin- 
ocular glued to his pop eyes, gazing 
intently at the western horizon. - It 
was gray daylight. 

“What's the matter, Fitz?’’ Bob de- 
mended, alert and interested at once. 
‘*What’re you looking at?’’ 

‘*Looking at a storm gathering,’’ the 
goblin replied, without turning his head. 

The boy rose to his feet, removed his 
fur coat, and wadded it into a ball and 
stufied into into the locker. 

‘‘Storm?’’ he said. ‘‘I don’tsee any 
signs of a storm.”’ 

“Don’t you see that blue line along 
the horizon?’’ Fitz asked. 

“Yes. Is that the storm?’’ 

‘‘No; that’s the mountains we crossed. 
But take this glass and you can see the 
storm gathering on their tops. See it?” 

‘‘My!’’ Bob exclaimed, the glass to 
his eyes. I guess I do see it! It’sa 
black one, too; and it’s moving this 
way. How soon will it overtake us?’’ 

This question he asked in some trepi- 
dation. 

“It won’t overtake us at all, unless 
we care to have it do so,’’ the goblin 
mace answer. 

““Why, can we outrun it?’’ 

“a. 

“Sure?” 
‘‘Sure—if we want to.” 
“Well, we'll want to, won’t we?’’ 
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‘it'll be fun to wait till its nearly 
upon us ard then run away from it, I 
think. Don’t you?” 

*“‘I—I don’t know,’’ Bob returned, 
dubiously shaking his head, his gaze 
still riveted upon the rising storm; ‘“‘it 
might not be fun.”’ 

**You’re afraid,’’ sneered the goblin. 

‘No, ’m—I’m not.” 

**Yes you are; you’re a coward.”’ 

*‘Don’t you call me that!” the lad 
cried, snatching the binoculars from his 
eyes and angrily turning upon his com- 
panion. 

‘“‘T won’t,’’ the goblin promised. 

‘‘Now turn your glass toward the east. 
What do you see?’’ 

“I see the sea!’’ Bob cried raptur- 
ously. 


“It’s plain to me as plain can be— 
In fact I see you see the sea,” 


hummed Fitz Mee in singsong. Then 
he continued: 

“If you'll take a glance at the ground 
beneath us, you’ll notice we’re moving 
very slowly. I’m loitering—waiting for 
the storm to catch up with us; then 
we’ll have a race with it, out across the 
ocean. In the meantime, we'll have 
breakfast.’’ 

‘‘ Breakfast ?’? Bob questioned. 
‘*Where’s breakfast coming from?’’ 

‘From the locker,’’ smiled the goblin, 
rubbing his round little belly and smack- 
ing his lips in anticipatory gusto, ‘‘where 
everything else we need’ll come from. 
I always keep my air ship stored for 
a long voyage, for when I leave Goblin- 
land on business, I never know when 
I’ll get back home again. Are you 
hungry?”’ 

‘“‘You bet!’’ was the lad’s expressive 
but inelegant rejoinder. 

‘Well, what do you think you need 
this morning?” 

‘«What do I think I need?’’ Bob tit- 
tered. ‘‘What a question! I need 


breakfast, of course, Fitz.’’ 
**Of course,’’ snapped the goblin. 
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‘‘But do you need muscle food, or 
nerve food, or fat food, or what?’’ 

‘‘I—I don’t know, stammered the boy, 
scratching his head in perplexity. ‘I 
never heard of such things, I guess. I 
know what I’d like, though; I’d like 
steak and gravy and hot biscuits, and 
some fruit and a glass of milk.”’ 

‘‘Huh!” the goblin snorted in su- 
preme contempt. ‘‘You’ll find, Bob, 
we don’t indulge in such indigestible 
truck in Goblinland. Our foods are 
scientifically prepared—not slapped to- 
gether haphazard. We use nothing but 
concentrated extracts—the active prin- 
ciples of food stuffs. I'll show you.”’ 

He went to the locker and brought 
forth a small leather hand case or 
satchel. 

‘‘Why—why,’’ Bob muttered, his eyes 
bulging, ‘‘that looks just like papa’s 
medicine case!” 

“Well, it isn’t,’’? Fitz Mee grunted 
irritably; ‘‘it’s my portable pantry.’’ 

And he loosened the catch and flung 
the case open, displaying several rows 
of tiny bottles containing tablets and 
pellets of various shapes, sizes and 
colors. 

“Ugh!’’ the boy gagged. ‘‘Pills!’’ 

**They’re not pills,’’ rasped the gob- 
lin; ‘‘they’re food tablets and drink 
pellets.’’ 

** They’re 
same,” 

“They’re not pills, I tell you,’’ Fitz 
Mee reiterated sharply, snapping his 
jaws shut and angrily grating his teeth. 

‘‘Now I’ll select what you’re to eat; 
and you'll eat it. The storm’s approach- 
ing rapidly; I hear the thunder mutter- 
ing and see the black clouds rolling. 
So you’ll need something to make you 
strong and courageous. Here’s a tiger 
muscle tablet and a lion heart tablet. 
Down ’em.’’ 

Bob shut his mouth and shook his 
head. 

““Down 'em!” the goblin repeated. 

**Uk-uh!”’ the lad grunted. 


pills to me, all the 
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**You must!’’ 

“*T won’t!”’ 

“You'll starve if you don’t eat.”’ 

‘‘I’d rather starve than take pills. 

‘*Nonsense!”’ 

“*T would!”’ 

‘“‘It won’t take you but a second to 
swallow ’em, Bob,’’ Fitz Mee said coax- 
ingly. ‘That's one of the advantages 
of our kind of food; it don’t take long 
to eat a meal,”’ 

‘“‘I never begrudged the time I spent 
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in eating,’’ Bob remarked, with a rather 
sickly grin. 

“Well, down the tablets—that’s a 
good boy.”’ 


‘‘Are those —those things all you’ve 
got to eat?” 

6c“ Ves. ” 

‘And don’t you have anything else 
in Goblinland?”’ 

‘No, of course not.’’ 

**Gee!’’ wailed the boy. “I wish I 
was back home! Nothing to eat but 
pills! Golly!” 

“There, there, Bob!’’ the goblin said 
soothingly, kindly even. ‘‘You don’t 


wish you were back home; you’re 
just hungry and _— nervous. Take 
these tablets, and you'll be all right 
in a_ jiffy.’ 


Bob silently held out his hand, his 
face a picture of lugubrious woe, and as 
silently took the tablets and swallowed 
them. 

Fitz Mee idly fingered the tiny bottles 
in the case for a minute or two, mum- 
bling over the names upon the labels. 
Then he looked up and asked: 

‘“‘Feel better, Bob?’’ 

*“Ves,’”’ the lad admitted rather reluct- 
antly, “‘I feel stronger and better, but 
I’m still awful empty.”’ 

‘*But you’re not hungry?’’ 

“No; just hollow-like.’’ 

“That’s because you’ve been used to 
filling your stomach with gross food,” 
the goblin stated sagely; ‘‘you’ll get 
over that condition after you’ve lived 
on tablets and pellets a month or two.’’ 
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‘*‘A month, or two!’’ the lad groaned. 
**Oh, dear!’’ 

**You haven’t had anything to deal M 
Fitz remarked, smiling brightly. ‘‘Take 
this pellet.” 

**What’s it?”’ 

‘*A water pellet. 
of water.” 

‘“That teenty-weenty thing?”’ 

$*¥es;!? 

**Oh, stuff!’ 

‘“*It does.”’ 

‘IT don’t believe it; it can’t.”’ 

‘You down it and you’ll soon see.’’ 

Bob downed the tiny, clear pellet and 
instantly announced: 

‘*My thirst’s all gone, and I feel fuller, 
Fitz.’’ 

“But you’re still a little lank—a little 
empty-like, eh?’’ 

‘A little, yes.” 

“Well, Pll fix you. Take this.’’ 

‘*Oh, come off!’ the boy demurred. 
‘I’m not going to take all the pills in 
that case.”’ 

‘*This is the last dose I’ll ask you to 
take,’’ the goblin returned, batting his 
eyes at a bright flash of lightning com- 
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ing from the rapidly approaching 
storm. 
“Well, what is it???’ Bob demanded, 


dodging the sharp clap of thunder almost 
immediately following the lightning. 

“A sponge tablet.’’ 

‘*‘What’s it for?’’ 

“Tt’s to absorb some of the water you’ ve 
taken,and to swell and fill your stomach.”’ 

**T don’t want it—I don’t need it,’’ 
Bob said, decidedly shaking his head. 

‘All right,’’ Fitz laughed, ‘‘you don’t 
have to take it. We just make ’em for 
boys who aren’t satisfied unless their 
stomachs are full all the time. Now I’ll 
eat my breakfast.” 

He hastily selected ee swallowed 
a number of tablets and pellets; then 
he closed the leather case with a bang 
and a snap and thrust it into the locker. 

‘“*Now,” he smiled, ‘‘I guess we’re all 
ready to play tag with that tempest. 
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And we’ll show it a thing or two—oh, 
won’t we!” 

‘**Maybe it'll show us a thing or two,” 
Bob replied, grinning a sickly grin and 
shaking his head dubiously. ‘‘It’s get- 
ting pretty close and I don’t like the 
looks of it. My! Just see those clouds 
rolling and whirling! Fitz, I believe 
it’s a cyclone!’’ 

“No, it isn’t,” his companion mut- 
tered contemptuously; it’s nothing but 
a Summer thunder gust.” 

By this time the storm was close upon 
them, coming swiftly. The lightning 
was forking and flashing incessantly; the 
thunder was crackling and crashing con- 
tinuously. Bob gazed at the rolling, 
tumbling masses of black clouds, at the 
play of electricity, and the forest and 
fruit trees bending before the blast, and 
shivered; he listened to the mingled, 
indescribable uproar of booming thun- 
der and bellowing wind and shuddered. 

“Qh, let’s be off, Fitz!” he pleaded. 

‘*We're off!’’ his comrade cried, giv- 
ing a half turn to the thumb screw of 
the selector. 

Before the raging storm they sped, 
the boy frightened and miserable, the 
goblin elated and jubilant. Rapidly 
they approached the ocean, and soon 
they were sailing over a city upon the 
shore. Binocular in hand, Bob watched 
the storm behind and the earth beneath, 
and trembled. He saw people rushing 
to shelter; saw fences and groves leveled, 
houses crushed like egg shells, and sky- 
scrapers and steeples sent crashing to 
earth. 

“Oh Fitz — Fitz!’’ the lad groaned. 
‘It is a cyclone!” 

‘I guess it is, the goblin answered 
nonchalantly. 

“And it’s’ coming closer!” the boy 
cried in terror. ‘‘Let’s go faster!’’ 

“Oh, this is all right; this is fine 
sport,” the goblin laughed, capering 
about the car and gleefully rubbing 
his hands. 

Out over the ocean they flew—out of 
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sight of land—out over the boundless 
expanse of heaving, tossing waters, 
After them raced the storm, each 
minute drawing nearer and a little 
nearer, It was almost upon them! 

“Please, please let’s go faster, Fitz!’ 
Bob screeched, dancing up and down 
in anecstacy of keen affright. 

But his shrill cry was whirled away 
in the tumult of rushing air that en- 
veloped them, and if the goblin heard, 
which is doubtful, he paid no attention 
to his companion’s frantic plea. 

Then of a sudden the balloon stopped 

with a smart jerk and began to whirl 
round and round dizzily. Fitz Mee’s 
fat face went white as paper, and he 
let out a cry of alarm and dismay. 
' “What’s the matter, Fitz?’’ Bob 
bawled, staggering to his comrade’s 
side and shouting in his ear. ‘*What’s 
the matter?’’ 

“The lightning has magnetized the 
selector!’’ the goblin bellowed. ‘‘Look 
at the needle—pointing right back to- 
ward the storm! We’re drifting back 
into it!’’ 

It was too true! 

Immediately they were engulfed — 
overwhelmed in the maelstrom of cloud 
and wind and rain. They could neither 
see nor hear for the fury of the ele- 
ments. The balloon spun round and 
round like a top; the light car jerked 
and swayed and shot this way and that 
with lightning-like and awful suddenness. 
One of the small ropes supporting it 
broke and hung dangling from _the side. 
Another parted and the car sagged dan- 
gerously. A frightful lurch and Fitz 
Mee was flung upon the locker, the 
breath knocked out of him; another 
lurch, and, with a despairing scream 
that sounded above the deafening tumult 
of the tornado, he rolled overboard and 
disappeared! 

Bob threw himself into the bottom of 
the car, his eyes tight shut, his palms 
over his ears, and lay there groaning and 
moaning. His comrade was gone and 
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he gave himself up for lost. Oh, how 
he wished he was safe at home! But 
in the midst of the tumultuous storm 
and his tumultuous thoughts a bright 
idea suddenly came tohim. He started, 
he sprang to his feet and was flung flat 
again. Then, shaking his head and grit- 
ting his chattering teeth, he wriggled 
over to the air tank and turned the 
cock. The hiss of the escaping air 
was music to him. Little by little the 
buffeted balloon rose, and soon it floated 
serenely above the zone of the warring 
winds and clouds. Bob was saved!. 

A little while he lay upon the floor of 
the car, looking at the clear sky over- 
head and wondering what he was to 
do. Then he thought of his lost com- 
panion, and he murmured feelingly: 

“Poor Fitz! Poor old Spasms!’’ 

As if in answer to his pitying words, 
he heard a voice calling faintly but snap- 
pishly : 

“‘Bob, you rascal! 
to call me Spasms!” 

Electrified, the boy sprang to his feet 
and looked all around. 

‘*Fitz!’’ he ejaculated. .‘‘ But where 
can he be?” Then in superstitious fear: 
‘*He’s dead; it must be his ghost!’’ 

“‘Ghost nothing!’’ came the voice 
again, a little louder, more vigorous. 

‘Bob, you’re a fool!’’ 

“Is—is that you, Fitz?’’ the boy 
faltered in reply. 

‘Of course—dunce!’’ 

‘*Well, where are you?”’ 

“Right down here, dummy!” 

Bob flew to the side of the car, 
hunkered upon the locker and peered 
over. There, a few feet down, was 
Fitz Mee hanging to one of the broken 
ropes. 

“‘Why—why, Fitz what are you doing 
down there?’’ Bob asked foolishly. 

‘‘Oh just enjoying myself; surely you 
can see that,’”’ the goblin sneered wrath- 
fuly. “But I’ve had enough; I’m no 
pig. Pull me up.’’ 

**T don’t know whether I can or not,’’ 


Don’t you dare 
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Bob answered. 
hand; I’ll try.’’ 

After a deal of struggling and kicking 
and grunting on the part of both, Fitz 
was safely aboard. 

**T thought I was a goner when I fell 
over,’ he panted; ‘‘I just happened to 
catch the rope.’’ Then, with unusual 
feeling: ‘‘And you saved us both, Bob, 
by thinking to let out the air. I couldn’t 
have hung on, in that storm, a minute 
longer; and then, the balloon was fast 
going to wreck. It was my foolhardiness 
that caused all the trouble, and your 
thoughtfulness that got us out of it. 
I’ll never go back on you, Bob, old boy, 
never! But now the storm’s past, we 
must get under way again.” 

**Will the selector work?’’ the boy 
asked in some anxiety. 

‘*Tt’ll be all right, now,’’ the goblin 
assured him. ‘‘See? Off we go again. 
And I’ll give her an extra turn for good 
speed; I’m keen to get along toward 
home. It must be the middle of the 
forenoon.” 

For an hour or two they sailed along 
steadily, covering mile after mile of 
aerial space with the swiftness of an 
arrow. At last, however, Bob _ re- 
marked: 

“Fitz, it appears to me we’re closer 
to the surface of the ocean than we were 
a while back; we must be descending. 
I wonder if the rain wet the feathers in 
the bag.”’ 

‘‘No,”’ the goblin replied positively. 
“‘They can’t get wet. They, and the 
bag, too, for that matter, have been 
treated with goose oil; and they won’t 
wet.”’ 

‘*Won’t wet?” : 

‘‘No. You know a goose’s feather 
never gets wet, no matter how much it 
goes in the water, We raise thousands 
of geese in Goblinland just for the 
feathers and the oil to treat them and 
our balloon bags with. We can’t be 
descending, Bob.’’ But he stepped to 
the side of the car and cast his eyes 
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upward. Then suddenly he started and 
collapsed upon the seat, white and 
trembling. 

‘‘What is it—what’s the matter, Fitz?’’ 
the lad questioned falteringly, fearing 
what the answer would be. 
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‘‘Bob,’’ his | companion muttered 
hoarsely, “we are descending! We’re 
lost —we’ll be drowned in the ocean! 
There’s a rip in the bag and the 
feathers are escaping one by one!” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED IN OCTOBER) 


IN THE YEAR’S MID-AFTERNOON 
By Edward Wilbur Mason 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


THE GOLDEN GORN 
(AUGUST) 


HE Army of the Corn across the mould 
Comes marching now in all its wondrous bloom: 
By day a fire of yellow and of gold, 
By night a cloud of tassel and of plume. 


Its ranks with bayonets bright keep back’ the suns, 
And hold at bay the cossack wind and breeze: 
It boasts a thousand friendly Marathons, 
A thousand thousand bloodless victories! 


So shall it march to fulness of increase, 
Till soon in field of harvest there appear 
Its rustling tents of plenty and of peace — 
The bivouac of the Autumn and the year! 


INDIAN SUMMER 


(SEPTEMBER) 


HERE lingers still the blue of violets sweet, 
Amid the leaves that brightly strew the mould, 
Like chieftains twain the Spring and Autumn meet, 
To hold once more their council lodge of gold. 


And like a truce of loveliness and light 
The hush of silence falls upon the world! 
* While rise the mists at morning, noon and night 
Like smoke from thousand pipes of peace upcurled! 














By Jessie 


DENTON, 


E were in the Doctor’s room at one 

of those desolate, rat trap, comfort 
proof abominations, a village hotel. The 
evening had begun in one of those rafter 
shaking laughs at little Harrison’s ex- 
pense—one of those funniest things that 
ever happened, you know—and how the 
talk ever drifted into what it did even 
those present could not have told. We 
were all dead tired. The clock in the 
hall below had long since gasped out 
midnight, but we were loth to break up 
and find our beds. 

‘*Beak’’ Morgan, otherwise District 
Attorney Morgan, had just finished the 
best story I had ever heard him tell, and 
that is saying a good deal. He hada 
right to feel flattered at the dramatic 
silence that trailed after the last word, 
but I think we were just a little ashamed 
of having been affected by it, for not a 
man looked at another until little Har- 
rison began to drawl softly: - 

“The ear of man cannot hear and the 
eye of man cannot see. But if he could 
see and hear—’’ and broke off, con- 
fused and blushing, for the doctor’s 
slow, contemplative gaze was fixed upon 
him, 

The talk trailed out into nothing, but 
our brains were at a high tide of activity. 
Presently we heard the doctor saying: 
“Don’t be impatient, my boy. You will 
‘see and hear’ before—well, before you 
leave this planet.’’ 

‘‘You believe,’’ began Harrison, lean- 
ing across the table, his’ boyish eyes 
dilating with eagerness, ‘‘you believe—’’ 

““Ves,’’ was the quiet answer. The 
doctor is one of those men with whom 
it is unnecessary to finish sentences. 
“T believe it is given to every man, at 
least once in his life, to ‘see and hear.’”’ 
‘‘Do you mean to say—?’’ I began. 
‘“Not yet. It hasn’t come to me yet. 
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But I have known men—two or three— 
who—’”’ 

Morgan twisted that ugly mouth of 
his into an exquisitely expressive ‘“‘Oh,”’ 
but the doctor ignored the monosyllable 
and went on, still addressing Harrison: 

‘*Don’t you believe all this stuff they 
tell you about youth and faith. When I 
was twenty-five I believed nothing. 
Now, at fifty, I doubt nothing.” 

He began groping absently for his 
pipe and the rest of us scarcely breathed 
for fear of averting what we felt coming. 

‘‘Sometimes I am afraid I shall have 
to pass up my checks when the time 
comes pretending to be satisfied with 
only a second hand experience in that 
sort of thing, but it comes so near the 
real thing, I suppose I ought not com- 
plain.”’ : 

Morgan assumed a characteristic atti- 
tude that I have maintained would 
disconcert an archangel could one be 
summoned to the witness stand. 

The doctor began: ‘When I was a 
a young boy ours was what Le Gallienne 
so happily calls ‘a wandering home’ and 
my father himself had named us the 
Vagabond Five! There were my parents, 
my sister, myself and a girl cousin whose 
home was with us. My father was for 
years a representative of one of the big- 
gest cotton concerns in the world and 
his connection with this firm necessitated 
a good deal of travel and living in many 
places. He seemed to find and want 
but one diversion and that was in the 
society of his family, so that wherever 
father went, there went the other four. 
New Orleans, Baltimore and New York 
were no more familiar to us than Liver- 
pool, London or Paris, nor England, 
Germany and France than Louisiana 
and Georgia. 

‘In the year that I was fourteen we 
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were living just outside a little southern 
town that my father had chosen because 
it was within a day’s ride of Galveston, 


Shreveport and New Orleans and _ be- 


cause we were wearying, I think, for a 
few months of Arcadian simplicity. 

‘‘Even to us, accustomed as we were to 
every sort of abode — hotels, apartments, 
cottages, villas,—the place was charming. 
The house, though old fashioned and 
dilapidated, was homelike and comfort- 
able. We were impatient for the com- 
ing of Spring: mother and the girls on 
acoount of the alluring promises of the 
old garden; and I for the boating and 
swimming and fishing suggested by the 
neighboring streams and bayous. 

“And yet, all unexpectedly, as it al- 
ways does, Spring came and in April the 
Extraordinary Thing occurred. Father 
was away from home, but cousin Annie’s 
father, my mother’s brother, was with us. 
One night during my uncle’s visit, 
Alec, the cook’s boy, prevailed on me to 
‘hide out’’ until the family had retired 
and then go with him to the big creek 
about a mile from the house to set some 
lines for catfish. 

‘*The trepidation with which a boy ac- 
complishes his first night out can never 
be forgotten, and laugh as he may, to 
the man the memory of it is always a 
sweet and thrilling one. It was a 
strange, new, marvelous world Alec and 
I got into that night and we lost all count 
of time. When we got back to the house 
we knew in some occult way that it was 
very late. It may have been the appall- 
ing stillness, or the shadows lying in 
unaccustomed places, or the serenity of 
the sky, but I felt it was nearer tomorrow 
than today. 

‘‘Now, from the verandah one went 
directly into a large square room that 
served us in the capacity of hall and 
living room. Bedrooms opened out on 
two sides of it and the stairway from the 
second floor came down to the centre of 
the room. To go to my own room I had 
to go into this room in which my uncle 
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was sleeping; up the stairs, which I knew 
would creak horribly, and through moth- 
er’s room to my own. You know the 
delicacy a boy feels about waking the 
family at uncertain hours of the night? 
I was feeling that considerateness for the 
first time. I crawled close to the open 
door, folded up the door rug for a pillow 
and called to my dog in a whisper. He 
apparently understood the situation, for 
he crept up to me with a comical stealth 
and lay down beside me. 

‘*‘T don’t know how long I had been 
asleep when I was partially awakened by 
his distressed whining. He was sitting 
up on his haunches, peering through the 
doorway and whimpering pitifully, under 
his breath, as it were. 

“*T called his name softly and put my 
hand on him. He lay down again but 
he was trembling terribly and kept lift- 
ing his head to look into the room. 

‘*Of course I was asleep again in a few 
seconds. And then—it may have been 
a minute or an hour—I was awakened 
by a scream as terrible as a lightning 
bolt falling at your very feet. I lay a 
moment paralyzed with the horror of it, 
so that by the time I came to myself 
enough to scramble into the house, my 
uncle was half way up the stairs to 
mother’s room, and the girls came flying 
out of their room, their faces white as 
their gowns, their eyes fixed and staring. 

“We found mother sitting up in bed in 
the clutches of some unspeakable terror, 
her lips moving inarticulately, as she 
tried in vain to answer Uncle Charles, 
who was chafing her forehead and hands 
and imploring her to speak to us. 

We children were beside ourselves with 
apprehension, for she gazed at first one 
and then another so wildly that our 
hearts were nearly breaking. When at 
last her features relaxed and her eyes 
softened, her first words were: 

‘**Are you all here—all safe? Louis, 
Chloe, Annie? Then it must be Henry! 
Charles, Henry is dead. I have seen 
The Angel of Death.’ 
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‘*She spoke with calm conviction. 

“Uncle became impatient. ‘For God’s 
sake, Maggie, what is the matter?’ 

She freed herself from his arms and 
lay back on her pillow, looking up at him 
with a great pity for his dull comprehen- 
sion. 

‘***Only a dream, a fearful dream!’ she 
replied. 

“But even I felt the answer an evasive 
one, though I was considerably com- 
forted, for I knew the agony of night- 
mare myself. 

‘*Then she must have been very ill, for 
uncle sent me downstairs for the medi- 
cine case and to rouse the servants. 
The girls he kept running to and fro 
on errands. Annie, usually so self 
possessed and ready witted, seemed to 
have lost all power of initiative, and 
uncle had to recall her several times 
from a wide eyed stupor into which she 
had fallen. Poor Chloe could only fol- 
low Annie about, weeping silently and 
whispering to hér on the stairs. 

“The presence of death itself can 
hardly keep a healthy, sleepy headed 
boy awake at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. When I awoke the sun was stream- 
ing in through the windows. Father 
had come home and was sitting by 
mother’s bed. 

‘“‘<Tt was not a dream,’ she was pro- 
testing. 

“*Well, let’s call it a dream, anyway, 
and tell us about it,’ father was urging. 

“She began reluctantly : 

‘“*T think it must have been .between 
two and three o’clock that—well, we will 
say I dreamed—a man came up the 
stairs. Oh, I know he came up the 
stairs, for I saw his head and shoulders 
first, and when he came to the last step 
but one he paused, turned half way 
round and stood a moment looking down 
into the sitting room. He had on a 
long, black garment something like a 
priest’s robe and over his head, falling 
almost to his waist, was a black, cowl- 
like drapery. Somehow I was not 
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frightened. Then he began moving to- 
ward me, and as he came near the bed 
he stretched out his arms in supplica- 
tion. 

‘**Oh, can I never forget that face! It 
was a young face, yet it held all the 
sorrow and remorse and longing of all 
the world; of all the people in all the 
world. And yet there was something 
intimately personal in his entreating 
eyes, as if I held his soul in pawn and 
I only could restore it. Still, I was not 
afraid. So slowly he came it seemed 
an eternity until he stood so close to me 
that his robes were almost touching me. 
Ard then—oh, it was terrible!—his arms 
dropped down in a gesture of unspeak- 
able and utter despair, his face went 
white and haggard as a old man’s and 
he sank to his knees by the side of the 
bed. Then suddenly he was gone and I 
was afraid—and—I am afraid now,’ and 
burying her face against father’s arm, 
she burst into uncontrollable sobbing. 

‘Father sent us downstairs and came 
tiptoeing down after a while, whispering 
us that she was asleep. The girls had 
been talking in a mysterious undertone 
out on the verandah and now came into 
the house and straight up to father. 

““*We think-—-we think —’ stammered 
sister. 

‘**We think,’ went on Annie, ‘that we 
ought to tell you something. We did 
not tell it upstairs because it would only 
have added to Aunt Maggie’s distress. 
But we—we had the dream, too. We 
saw the man in the black cowl.’ 

‘*Father’s eyes flashed with anger. 
‘Some one has been up to a dastardly 
trick,’ he said. 

“No, no. Please listen, uncle,’ Annie 
pleaded. ‘We had not been asleep 
long—the night seemed too lovely to 
waste in sleep— when someone came into 
our room from the sitting room. It was 
a man with a long, black cloak on. We 
could see only his face, for he was hold- 
ing the cape or hood of his cloak, which 
had been drawn up over his head, so 
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closely that his breast and throat and 
chin were covered. He looked straight 
at me but without interest, as one gazes 
at things in a reverie. He crosséd the 
room to the south window and leaning 
against the casement stood looking out 
for what seemed a long time. Then he 
went back into the sitting room. But 
what is so strange is I was not afraid 
—not till I awoke. Chloe and I must 
have wakened at the same instant, for 
we fell into each other’s arms as if by 
the same impulse, and were lying there, 
trembling, when we heard Aunt Maggie 
cry out.’ 

‘“‘Chloe was ready to swear that her 
dream had been the exact counterpart 
of Annie’s. 

“Father turned to me. ‘I suppose you 
dreamed the dream too, eh?’ 

‘“‘T said, no, | had only heard mamma’s 
scream and then, ashamed of my small 


part in the affair, I added that I 
believed that my dog had had the 
dream. 


‘*Later in the day Uncle Charles took 
mother driving. While they were out 
the detective in a French novel couldn’t 
have effected a nicer bit of search than 
that to which father put the whole house 
and grounds. But the dream remained 
a dream. 

‘**Here have I,’ said he, ‘been prid- 
ing myself for years on having a family 
possessed of perfect health, nerves and 
common sense. Now I come home to 
find the whole family—and the dog— 
perfectly demoralized. Bah!’ 

‘*In the afternoon he invited me to go 
with him to the Summer house in the 
garden. Chloe had told him that my 
bed hadn’t been slept in; that a clean 
night shirt laid out for me hadn’t been 
worn; that in short, according to the 
evidence in, I hadn’t been to bed at all 
the previous night. 

‘“‘T made a clean breast of my escapade, 
but the confession didn’t satisfy father. 

‘‘Now, hadn’t I, just for the fun of. it, 
dressed myself in some sort of monkish 
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looking toggery and prowled through the 
house during the night? 

‘Upon my word and honor I hadn’t. 

‘‘Had I ever had any cause to suspect 
myself as a sleep walker? 

‘* Never. 

“Well, hadn’t Alec, with my conniv- 
ance, been up to some mischief? 

*‘Of course not. 

‘‘We had a pretty rough half hour. 
Father appealed to my love for mother, 
my respect for him, my fear of God, in 
vain. 

‘The inquisition extended to Alec, and 
though father could fairly scare a nigger 
white, he could establish no relation 
between the mulatto boy and our cowled 
visitor. 

**Nevertheless he stoutly maintained 
there had been no dream. That three 
persons in the same house had dreamed 
almost simultaneously such nearly iden- 
tical dreams was preposterous. Some- 
one, either in mischief or malice, had 
been prowling through thé rooms in the 
‘wee sma’ hours!’ That was father’s 
interpretation of Our Dream. 

“I say Our dream, when, but by the 
grace of having touched a trembling 
dog, I was as much an outsider as 
father. 

“The interpretation put upon 
‘dream’ by each dreamer was 
acteristic of the individual. 

‘Mother was for believing that the 
cowled figure had been a portent of im- 
pending disaster or a presage of death. 


the 
char- 


. At last the conviction grew upon her 


that hers would be the first. death in 
the family. She had seen more than 
the others; her vision had been the 
most vivid; to her only had the figure 
stretched out its arms in_ invitation. 
What could it mean but that from the 
sleeping family death had marked her 
his first victim? 

‘‘My sister was untiring in her re- 
searches into the history of the house 
and of the families who had occupied 
it in former years, and also of the 
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legends and gossip of the neigborhood. 
She became pretty familiar with the 
annals of the community for seventy-five 
years back, but she found nothing that 
quite fitted in with her idea of the 
mutual relations of the man in the cas- 
sock and the old house. 

‘‘Cousin Annie held with father that 
the dream had been no dream, but a 
real manifestation of flesh and blood, 
the dress but a clever disguise. 

‘‘Uncle Charles, being an ardent ad- 
mirer of the Poe style of literature, and 
having some inventive powers, enter- 
tained us many a New Year’s eve with 
wonderful tales all centering around 
‘The Man in the Black Cowl.’ 

‘‘For he, too, had dreamed the dream. 

‘*Father and I were at the railway sta- 
tion to see him off at the end of his 
visit when I heard him say to father: 
‘Henry, I shall never feel quite right 
if I go away without making a little con- 
fession to you. I had the dream.’ 

“**Voul’ Father stared in amazement. 

‘**Ves. You have always laughed at 
me as a dreamer and a mystic, and I 
was ashamed to tell you.’ 

‘**What do you think of it?’ father 
asked. 

‘‘*That what we saw was more than 
a dream and less than a man.’ 

‘‘He put his arm across my shoulders, 
saving: 

“«*On a certain fifth of April three 
women, a man—and a dog—dream 
almost at the same instant of a man in 
a priest’s robe. When you’re a man 
there’s a problem for you.’ 

‘‘Well, I think we did everything pos- 
sible to induce a recurrence of Our 
Dream. We ate late and hearty suppers; 
we read suggestive stories at bed time; 
and we remained in the house, through 
sheer obstinacy, six months Jonger than 
we had intended. 

‘*But after all, I think the one solitary 
appearance of the man in the cassock 
added rather than detracted from his 
dignity and importance. 
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‘Though, really, we never talked quite 
freely of the affair until long after my 
father’s death and when my mother was 
slipping into a healthy, untroubled old 
age. 

‘*And though he would never have ad- 
mitted it—doubtless he was unconscious 
of it—I believe father went to his grave 
with a shadow of a suspicion that I had 
not told him the whole truth that day in 
the Summer house. 

‘*Ah, if I had only slept in my own 
bed and in a clean night shirt that 
memorable April night! But men go to 
their death on less suspicion. So be 
careful, Morgan!’’ 

We came to ourselves with a start like 
men caught napping. 

‘‘Well, is that all there 
snapped Morgan. 

‘‘Why, no. In about thirty years there 
was some ‘more to it,’ as you -say,”’ 
admitted the doctor. ‘‘Next time you 
fellows happen in I’ll tell you about it.’’ 

‘*This is the last time,’’ I put in face- 
tiously. ‘‘We are going to swear off 
after tonight — besides, it’s a pity to 
spoil two nights with such a yarn,”’ 

‘*You see,’’ resumed the doctor, ‘‘I’ve 
gone at the story backward: I’ve 
brought in the evidence before prefer- 
ring charges. I’ll have to make another 
beginning: 

‘*Several years ago, while I was one of 
the assistant surgeons in a Chicago hos- 
pital, I fell into the acquaintance of a 
Roman Catholic priest who came fre- 
quently to the place. At first I judged 
him a man bound hand and foot by 
dogma and creed, like many of his kind. 
Yet our very dissimilarities seemed to 
draw us together, for in time we became 
the best of friends. .At one time we 
were both very much interested in one 
of the patients who had just undergone 
a difficult and dangerous operation. 
The man had rallied nicely and was 
apparently on the road to a rapid re- 
covery, when he suddenly began to Jose 
and. in a few days was again at the point 
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of death. What baffled us was the fact 
that we could find no reason for his 
relapse. Indeed, from a purely medical 
standpoint, there was none. 

“TI admitted my perplexity to Father 
L——, whom I had seen so frequently 
at the man’s bedside that I supposed 
the two men were probably personal 
friends. | 

“<The trouble is with his mind,’ said 
he. 

***You must get very close to men,’ 
I ventured. 

***Oh, it isn’t that,’ he said. ‘Noth- 
ing wrong with the man, but the poor 
fellow is a thoroughly sincere material- 
ist. He has been pretty near the brink 
lately and he is shocked and somewhat 
shaken to have found a flaw in his own 
superb courage. Don’t misjudge my 
attentiveness to the man, thinking I 
hope to make a convert of him. I 
know men pretty well, and he is not 
that kind. I shall have to help him in 
some other way first. 

“éT have been debating with myself 
whether or not to tell him the story of 
a little experience of my own. I have 
never told it to anyone, for nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine men in a thousand 
would laugh at it, or rather at my con- 
clusion in regard to it, but if you care 
to listen I should like to tell you some- 
thing of my life.’ 

“What he told me so impressed me 
and I have recalled it to mind and 
brooded over it so often that I think 
I can give you the priest’s story almost 
as he told it to me. He said: 

***My first charge was a poor, wind 
swept, wave lashed little parish in the 
north of France. In a certain sense, I 
had entered the priesthood unprepared. 
I had been a reckless, headstrong boy, 
impatient of the dull life in our sleepy 
Louisiana village and of the monotonous 
ways of our quiet family. 

*“**My mother was a zealous church 
woman, though a Protestant; I grew 
intolerant of its doctrine. My father 





was a dreamy student; I came to loathe 
the sight of books. At last, in despera- 
tion, I made a petty quarrel with my 
parents the pretext for leaving home. I 
became a happy vagabond, wandering 
over half America, and eventually mak- 
ing my way to Europe. 

***It was after a few years of this sort 
of life that while in Paris I was run 
over and was all but killed by a bishop’s 
carriage. It was the bishop himself who 
lifted me into the seat beside him; who 
took me to his own house and who 
nursed and cared for me during the long 
months of suffering and helplessness 
that followed. 

*¢*¢You can guess the rest. It is hard 
to disentangle from the complexity of 
emotions those that dominated me in 
finally yielding to the bishop’s wish 
that I study for the priesthood, but I 
suppose they were gratitude and remorse 
added to a fervid enthusiasm we mistook 
for faith. 

‘**Left to myself in my isolated parish, 
the keen edge of my remorse dulled; 
gratitude became but a memory; my 
nerves forgot the sweet tingle of enthu- 
siasm; my faith began to wear thin. 

***As the months went by I became 
only the semblance of a man, father to 
my poor people only in as much as they, 
in their simple confidence, accorded me 
the name. At night and in my leisure 
hours I was that most pitiable of crea- 
tures, the man possessed of the demon 
whose name is Legion and whose other 
name is Doubt. In the day I baptized 
and married and buried my people; 
children’s eyes looked perfect trust into 
mine; women bared their tender, tor- 
tured consciences to me; and strong 
men brought to bay by death opened 
the doors of their souls to me. 

*“*How many nights have I deter- 
mined to go to my bishop, beseeching 
him to decide for me whether I should 
give up my work or enter some monas- 
tery, where I could chasten and subdue 
my soul, only with the coming of the 
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new day and the realization of the 
poverty and sorrows and needs of my 
poor people to put on again the bur- 
den of my duties, saying, This must 
I do, though I myself should be a 
cast-away. 

‘¢*Without warning, as a storm ebbs 
to stillness and with no more appar- 
ent reason, these tumultuous struggles 
ceased, leaving just a tired, soul sick 
man, craving nothing but human love, 
awake to no higher beauty than that 
which appeals to the senses. 

“¢After a time I struggled against 
these feelings, too, for I said: ‘“They 
are but another phase of my tempta- 
tion.” Beneath all these conflicting 
emotions began to sweep a resistless 
under current of longing for the old 
Louisiana home. How aptly the Ger- 
man names it the home pain! 

“*This longing grew upon me day 
by day until I was little more than an 
embodiment of a desire. My mind 
reverted so constantly to the memories 
of home that I seemed to live in them 
in a sort of super-consciousness. 

***One day I had been at: the bed- 
side of a dying fisherman. ‘‘I am so 
grateful,’’ he whispered, “that it has 
come to me here and_not out there,’’ 
meaning at sea. The wind was cruel 
that day. 

“<‘The sight of the old mother, the 
girl wife, the little lad, in their abandon 
to the primitive passions of love and 
grief and despair at their own im- 
potency in the face of death, stirred to 
vibration new and unknown fibers of my 
nature. I left the cottage, my brain 
throbbing with the thought, ‘‘ How hard 
to die in the midst of such love, yet 
how infinitely sweet!’’ 

“‘T had parted from my mother, who 
loved me even as these women loved the 
dying fisherman, with anger on my lips. 

«That night I could not sleep. I 
threw on my cassock over my ordinary 
dress, caught up a hooded cape for my 
shoulders and went out to walk in the 
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wind and the darkness. The wind was 
coming in from the sea, cruel with that 
insiduous cold of early Spring nights, 
driving great masses of cloud before it. 
How long I walked, buffeting the storm, 
I do not know. Leaving the town be- 
hind and following the curves of the 
beach, I came at last to a little hollow 
below a hill, all calm and warm. Here 
I sank down exhausted. Oh, I was 
only a tired boy after all, with feet 
weary for the stepping stones of the 
shallow streams of home; aching for the 
touch of other bodies that loved it as 
human beings love, without reason or 
reward! Almost I could have bartered 
my hopes of heaven for a few hours of 
the woods and fields and gardens of the 
old Louisiana home. I hated the sea 
and all that separated me from them. 

“*Have you ever known a desire so 
intense, so poignant, that your very 
being seemed consumed by it? It was 
thus I lay that April night, my desire, 
like a flame, devouring my every faculty, 
eating away my very heart. 

‘«¢Then, of a sudden, I was stepping 
up a familiar path—the little foot path 
that led from the river bank at home. I 
put out my hand and touched the tree 
to which I had so many times moored 
my old boat. There was the encircling 
band worn in its bark by the cable. 
Already I felt my tortured, broken spirit 
healing. 

‘**Then I was at the garden gate, 
misshapen and sagging from age, but 
over arched by two majestic live oaks, 
just as my earliest memories had re- 
tained it. 

“*Tt was one of those nights of such 
ravishing beauty that the senses seem 
to reel and faint from an excess of 
rapture. A mocking bird in the tree 
overhead, like a young poet musician in 
solitude, was crooning his newest lyrics. 
Spring comes swiftly in the South. The 
pulseless air was heavy with the scent 
of the lilac and the wild plum bloom. 
The western moon hung so low and so 
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near it seemed about to lose itself in the 
woods beyond the garden. I watched 
a gray cloud transform itself into an 
impalpable, luminous film, scattering 
as it dissolved a tiny shower of jewel-like 
rain. 

‘**To prolong the exquisite moment I 
crept slowly, almost stealthily, through 
the garden and lifted my eyes reluctantly 
toward the house. ‘‘Surely,’’ I thought, 
‘*that will be changed.’’ But there were 
its homely gables and galleries vividly 
limned against its background of shrubs 
and trees. I sprang toward it and in 
my ecstasy fell on my knees and kissed 
the worn doorstep. 

***As I crossed the threshold a dog 
stirred uneasily and looking down I saw 
a young boy lying asleep beside the 
open door. Whocan it be? I thought. 
How like my own boyish habits! 

‘***T went into the hall. Someone was 
asleep there too. One of my brothers, 
I thought. There would be plenty of 
time to wake him. How oppressively 
still the house was! I went straight to 
my own little bedroom. How many 
scores of times had my eyes dimmed 
for the sight of its low walls and 
homely furniture, my limbs ached for 
the touch of its smooth, clean bed! 
How good to get back! 

***As I stood by the window gazing 
out upon the night, a wonderful peace 
enveloped and enfolded me. Perhaps 
I was still the country lad and had only 
dreamed of strange lands and rare cities 
and the sorrows of a weary, sorely smit- 
ten priest. Out on the lawn lay a cross 
shaped shadow drawn by a bare trellis 
for vines. The shadow recalled me. I 
knew that I was the priest and the boy 
but a memory. 

‘“‘*Upstairs my mother lay sleeping, 
dreaming perhaps of the prodigal’s re- 
turn. I would steal up the stairs and 
there, in her sleeping presence, prepare 
myself for the ordeal of meeting. She 
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would awake to find her thousand. dreams 
come true—her son, grown a man, im- 
ploring her forgiveness, avowing his love 
and pleading for hers. 

‘**Who can distinguish between keen- 
est pain and supremest bliss? Who can 
name that almost insupportable emotion 
under whose spell I went up the stairs 
and stole softly to the bedside? 

“*And then—oh, surely all the saints 
and holy angels had pity on me —I saw 
that the woman who lay asleep was not 
my mother! A cry of despair that I 
felt, could I utter it, would have pene- 
trated to the end of the infinite, welled 
up in my soul. Then I sank down and 
down in an endless swoon. 

“ «When I came to myself I was not 
in the calm, warm hollow below the hill, 
but lying prone upon the earth several 
hundred feet up the slope whose brink 
overhung the sea, as if the spirit, in the 
impetus of its quest, had been unable to 
drag the unwilling body farther; as if 
the weight of clay, possessed of a sort of 
material intelligence, had flung itself 
down on the headland in revolt. 

“*McDonough,’ he concluded, his 
voice husky, ‘since that night I have 
seen many men die. I have seen some 
eyes closed after extreme unction, in 
perfect peace, as I thought, and I have 
seen them flutter open again and in 
them I have read the old, eternal ques- 
tion. Because of that night, to that 
mute appeal my eyes have always been 
able to answer ‘‘yes.’’’ 

‘“‘The priest’s wonderful, impelling 
eyes sought mine wistfully. 

** ‘Doctor McDonough,’ said he, ‘you, 
of course, will not believe it, but I be- 
lieve that the intensity of my desire had 
wrought out its consummation. I be- 
lieve that I went home that night.’ 

‘‘There was a long silence. Then I 
told him Our Dream. 

‘When I had finished he went up- 
stairs to the dying materialist.’’ 
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AMERICA’S WEALTHIEST WOMAN 


HETTY GREEN: A CHARACTER STUDY 
By Carol Ford 


BOSTON, 


HE first time I met Mrs. Hetty 

Green I went to church with her. 
The service which we attended together 
was held in the famous Park Street 
Meeting House on Boston’s Brimstone 
Corner. The occasion was a conven- 
tion of the American Bible League 


assembled for the discussion of the 
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truths involved in Biblical criticism. 
The topic on this particular evening 
was ‘‘ Principles of Critical Hebrew 
Scholarship.’’ Mrs. Green was scarcely 
less puzzled than I at the learned dis- 
cussion to which we were obliged to 
listen, She had gone to the service to 
please a friend, and I had gone in the 
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hope of getting some opportunity before 
the meeting opened to talk profession- 
ally with “the richest woman in the 
world.”’ 

Mrs. Green’s visit to Boston had been 
occasioned by one of her endless law- 
suits over the settlement of her father’s 
estate. All day long that whole week 
this old woman of almost seventy was 
in the courts, which she left not even 
for luncheon. The evening would find 
her back at the Parker House for per- 
haps half an hour,.if she had decided 
to dine, as is her usual custom, at one 
of the inexpensive restaurants near the 
hotel, or for an hour if, as on the present 
“occasion, she had invited some old friend 
to be her guest at the hotel’s dinner. 
Thus it will be seen that Mrs. Hetty 
Green was not in the least easy to find. 
It was for this reason, and because I 
had sought her in vain on many pre- 
vious occasions, that I exposed myself 
to two hours and a half of Biblical bore- 
dom in her company. 

‘«The meeting doesn’t begin until half 
past seven, and it’s not yet seven 
o’clock,’’ she explained as she led me 
down the long aisle to the second pew 
and invited me to sit close to her in the 
corner of it. ‘“‘My friend and I came 
early, in order to get good seats.”’ 

‘*Is this church your shade of belief?” 
I asked. 

*‘Oh, no,’’ she retorted in the con- 
fidential whisper which characterizes all 
her conversation. ‘“‘No, I was bred a 
Quaker. But I go to every kind of a 
church, and I once held mortgages on 
twenty-eight. It doesn’t matter to me 
what the denomination is; I believe that 
any of them will serve, so long as the 
people who attend them keep the com- 
mandments; but I am a Quaker, just 
the same. I believe in simplicity. It’s 
that, you know, that makes me what 
folks call‘mean.’ The fact is, I prefer 
not to be extravagant. When I went to 
Quaker school they used to make us eat 
at the next meal whatever we had left 
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on our plates. The directors said that 
if the-rich girls did not learn to econo- 
mize there would be no money left with 
which to educate the poor girls. So 
that was what made me like this.”’ 

**Then your wealth was very largely 
inherited ?”’ 

“Oh, yes. We have been wealthy for 
four generations. My father left seven 
or eight millions, of which one million 
came to me. The estate isn’t settled 
yet, if you’d believe it, though father 
died more than forty years ago. It’s 
about a lawsuit connected with father’s 
estate that I’m here now. One of the 
trustees has never, to this day, rendered 
an account of his trusteeship.”’ 

Mrs. Green has all: her life been in- 
volved in some lawsuit or other. When 
she has nothing better on hand, and 
when the stock market is-not panning 
out to her satisfaction and making her 
millions roll up as fast as she feels they 
ought, she takes a glance through the list 
of names of her trustees and selects one 
whom she thinks she would enjoy pitting 
her wits against. Then there is sure to 
be a period of hard work and anxious 
thought for her and for her lawyers. 

‘*Why do you burden yourself with all 
these suits?”’ I asked her. ‘‘Surely you 
could now afford to save yourself all 
the wear and tear litigation involves. I 
should think, too, that your children 
would wish you to be free from such 
anxieties. Rushing about in this zero 
weather for the purpose of spending long 
and wearisome days in court must be 
such a drain on your strength. Doesn’t 
your daughter try to stop you?” 

**Oh, yes; Sylvia almost cried when I 
came away this time. But you know,’ 
with another nudge of the ever ready 
elbow, ‘‘I was taught as a Quaker that 
to condone a wrong is to share the 
responsibility of evil doing. All the 
way along I have fought for my rights; 
I believe in fighting. I always employ 
the best lawyers. I am retaining for 
this particular case Hemenway, ex-Gov- 
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ernor Long’s partner. But when I am 
fighting a corporation I always employ 
a corporation lawyer. They’re the only 
kind who can make any headway in suits 
against corporate bodies.’’ 

‘*Have you ever had anything to do 
with women lawyers, Mrs. Green?”’ 

‘‘No, I don’t know much about them. 
They might be all right if they had 
a chance to bring their cases into 
court,” she observed sapiently, ‘‘but 
they never do, you know. I have spent 
a good part of my life fighting Evarts, 
Choate and Beeman. They’re smart 
ones. But I got the better of them. 1 
usually get the better of all people who 
oppose me in law suits. I guess I’m 
the only woman in the country who ever 
won a suit against Huntington. They 
sent me a pistol after I beat them and 
got the railroad which my son is run- 
ning now in Texas,”’ 

This pleased reference to ‘“‘my son’’ 
was characteristic. Mrs, Green is im- 
mensely proud of the tall, good looking 
youth who, out in Texas, is showing that 
he understands finance as well as how 
to run a railroad. He and his sister 
Sylvia will inherit equally all their 
mother’s tremendous wealth. But the 
son, at least, had to prove that he could 
manage money before ever he had any. 
As a lad he used to go about with 
clothes absurdly patched, and his mother 
always required him to sell the morning 
paper on the corner after it had been 
read. Small wonder, therefore, that he 
once described himself thus cynically: 
‘‘Born a Quaker, brought up a Protest 
ant, educated a Catholic and by busi- 
ness a Jew.’’ 

One very ingenious thing down to 
young Green’s credit is a deal by which 
he acquired, at a low sum, a large drove 
of Texas cattle. There is a law in 
Texas which requires that railroads 
must be fenced for the better protection 
of cattle ranges of the country. The 
Texas Midland railway, of which Ed- 
ward Green is president, has no fences, 
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and as a result the manager’s office 
used to be constantly visited by men 
with expensive claims to be settled. 
One day young Green was besieged for 
a loan by a cattle raiser, who offered 
his fine herd as collateral. The Mid- 
land’s president advanced the money 
and when the note became due seized 
the drove for nonpayment. The cattle 
were promptly herded on some of the 
railroad’s waste land and now, whenever 
a steer is run over and a claim sent 
in, Mr. Green replies to the complaint 
with his compliments and a cordial in- 
vitation to go up to the ranch and pick 
out any animal there, 

Though she sent her son to Fordham 
college, Hetty Green is no very devout 
believer in the ‘“‘higher education.’’ She 
herself is illiterate, careless of speech, 
scornful of final ‘“‘g’s,’’ and self in- 
dulgent so far as slang is concerned. 


- Though she got some of her schooling 


at the famous Mrs. Lowell’s establish- 
ment in Boston, constant contact with 
people who care only for money has 
evidently rubbed off whatever refine- 
ment of speech she may have acquired 
during her young ladyhood. But what 
she does not know about literature and 
modern languages is more than balanced 
—in her own opinion, at least—by what 
she knows of finance. Her father, the 
late Edwin M. Robinson, had already 
made six million dollars in the whaling 
business when he sent her to school. 
But he was parsimonious, just as she is 
now, and she was soon called back 
home, and so left free to pursue her 
natural inclination to hoard money. 
From the age of six she read financial 
news and stock reports to her grand- 
father, and by the time she was ten she 
was acting as his confidential clerk, writ- 
ing his letters and attending to some of 
his business. He was a man of many 
investments, and he told the child what 
was good and why. His poor health and 
bad eyesight, succeeded as they were 
by similar weaknesses on the part of 
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her father, served to make her develop 
as quite a young girl into a practical 
business woman. , 

Of gay society Hetty Robinson had 
her share, however, during her young 
lady days. She likes to recall the long 
brown hair which was hers when a pho- 
tograph of which she is particularly 
proud was taken. On the back of the 
picture in question is written: ‘‘ Miss 
Hetty Howland Robinson, taken on the 
way to a dinner at Saratoga Lake, given 
by ex-President Van Buren and his son 
John to Lord Althorp, afterward Duke 
of Northumberland; Lord Harvey, Colo- 
nel Scarlett, afterward Lord Abinger, 
and Captain Tower of the Coldstream 
Guards. Was matronized by Baroness 
Stoeckel, wife of the Russian ambassa- 
dor.’’ All this is sufficiently far away 
certainly from the woman who today 
rushes about the country conducting 
petty lawsuits and living a life sullied 
by parsimony. Yet even today Mrs. 
Green is pleasant to look upon. She 
has good gray hair arranged under her 
plain widow’s bonnet in becoming 
waves, which soften even further a face 
already pleasant. She dresses with no 
taste, even shabbily. Though it was on 
a cold night that we listened to the 
claims of modern criticism in the Park 
Street church, she wore no furs, and 
her hands were bare. The only rich 
thing about her dingy black costume 
was an exquisite amythest ring, and this 
. looked rather odd, when all is said, 
upon her large, housework hardened 
hands. 

“‘Though I have no part in the 
extravagance of the age,’’ observed 
Mrs. Green, as if in answer to my won- 
der at her shabby dress, ‘“‘I am pretty 
broad. Let them wear ostrich feathers 
on their heads if they want to; that’s 
their responsibility, not mine.” 

This being a good beginning, I led 
her on to talk about women. 

‘“‘What would you advise any young 
woman with a few hundred dollars, say, 
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to do with her money and her life?”’ I 
asked. 

*‘She ought to marry,” the old lady 
flashed back. ‘‘I believe thoroughly in 
marriage. ‘Male and female created 
He them.’ But at any rate, let the 
young woman do something for some- 
body else. Nothing purely selfish ever 
prospers. I would advise any woman 
with five hundred dollars at her com- 
mand to invest it in real estate. She 
should buy at auction on occasions when 
circumstances have forced the sale. If 
she will look out for such opportunities 
they will surely come, and she will find 
that she can buy a parcel of land at 
one-third its appraised value. 

“I regard real estate investments as 
the safest means of using idle money,”’ 
she continued thoughtfully. “Let a 
woman watch and see in which direc- 
tion a city is going to develop and buy 


‘there. I myself have been looking about 


in Roxbury today. I like that place. 
It’s good high land. Is Cambridge a 
desirable residential district??? Mrs. 
Green asked this question as if she 
had never heard that a certain educa- 
tional institution of national importance 
was located at Cambridge. 

‘*Why, yes,’’ I replied, ‘‘of course the 
right part of Cambridge is a gilt edge 
real estate investment because of the 
college. You know hereabouts colleges 
count for a good deal.”’ 

**Oh, yes,’’ she replied with a wide 
smile, ‘“‘I remember the saying: ‘In 
Philadelphia it’s who your family is, 
in Boston how much you know, and 
in New York how much you are worth.’’”’ 

Mrs. Green quoted this with great 
unction. Evidently it gave her keen 
satisfaction that in New York, at any 
rate, she must be numbered among the 
elect. 

“That brings us to something else I 
wanted to ask?’”’ I remarked carelessly. 
‘*How much are you worth? The news- 
papers credit you with the possession of 
really fabulous wealth.” 
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The eyes narrowed at this last ques- 
tion and the face assumed a decidedly 
unpleasant look of craft. ‘‘Well, she 
parried, ‘‘I am worth a great deal less 
than they say, you may be sure. Rich 
people are always worth less than report 
has it, and poor people are always worth 
more. I have enough to keep me busy 
at any rate.’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes! And in what do you in- 
vest?”’ 

‘‘Railroads and real estate. I believe 
in getting in either at the top or at 
the bottom. I like to buy railroad stock 
or mortgage bonds. When I see a good 
thing going cheap because nobody wants 
it, I buy a lot of it and tuck it away. 
Then,when the time comes they have to 
hunt me up and pay me a good price 
for my holdings. I own a lot of city 
mortgages in crowded sections. They 
seem to me as ‘good’ as anything.” 

‘‘How about stocks and bonds?’’ 

“‘T don’t much believe in stocks. 
Wall Street is no place for a woman; I 
try to steer clear of it, and I never buy 
industrials. Railroads and real estate 
are the things I like. You see I believe 
in using common sense in_ business. 
Before deciding on an investment I 
therefore seek out every kind of infor- 
mation about it. There is no great 
secret in fortune making. All you have 
to do is to buy cheap and sell dear, act 
with thrift and shrewdness and then be 
persistent. 

‘“‘Government bonds are good,’ she 
went on after a pause, ‘‘though they do 
not pay very high interest. Still, for 
a woman, safe and low is better than 
risky and high. And let her always 
look out for the lawyers,’’ she threw in. 
‘‘Lawyers are the very mischief. There 
may be such a thing as an honest lawyer 
—‘*T have met a few in my time—but my 
experience has taught me to doubt them 
greatly. They themselves admit that 
it’s difficult in their profession to be 
honest. The sheriff of New York’’— 
here came one of her mirthless chuckles 
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—said to a father whose son was about 
to study law, ‘Do you want the boy to 
sell his soul to the devil?’ ’’ 

‘*But if you dislike lawyers, you’re 
rather fond, are you not, Mis. Green, 
of newspaper people?’”’ 

““Oh, yes; the newspapers help let 
the light in. In New York the reporters 
are freely admitted to such cases as this 
of mine. And I’d be very glad to have 
the court full tomorrow of press repre- 
sentatives. The press in law matters 
is to my mind like sun light among 
spiders.”’ 

Mrs. Green’s conversation had now 
arrived at that pitch of ardor which 
struck even me as unbecoming in church 
—especially to a professing Quaker. 
I perceived that, subjects bearing upon 
finance and litigation apart, she is 
merely a shrewd and humorous old 
woman with a tendency to coarse epi- 
gram—the kind of person of which 
almost every New England village 
boasts as a “character.’’ But the mo- 
ment lawyers or law are mentioned she 
becomes ‘‘knowing’’ to quite an un- 
pleasant degree. A crafty look creeps 
into the eyes, the old face hardens per- 
ceptibly and the insistent elbow nudges 
again and again to the accompaniment 
of some such phrase as, ‘‘You need to ~ 
look out for that.’’ 

Nor is there any such thing as con- 
ducting with Hetty Green a conversa- 
tion purged of legal allusion. Apropos 
nothing at all, she recurs constantly 
to this her favorite topic. If, after the 
exercise of considerable perseverance 
and ingenuity, one has succeeded in 
working the conversation into social or 
domestic channels, the attempt results 
in a merely momentary digression; in 
the twinkling of an eye she has gravi- 
tated once more to the subject which is 
her monomania. If you_listen, she will 
recount with great satisfaction for hours 
at a time the details of her numerous 
legal conflicts. According to her own 
statement, she invariably comes out at 
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the top. After she has said something 
particularly striking, she grunts approval 
of her own cleverness and exclaims in 
staccato tones: ‘‘Fancy their trying to 
put an epileptic over me!”’ 

‘‘Just think how brave I’ve been,”’ 
she observed presently, when for peace 
purposes I had gently led her away, as 
I thought, from the inflaming lawyer 
topic. ‘‘When father died I stood all 
alone against a host of relatives, every 
one of whom would have received a 
legacy in the event of my death. But 
I went on with my life regardless. Peo- 
ple have threatened me very many times, 
and some years ago they slammed my 
daughter Sylvia up against a safe and 
took securities from her. Both my 
father and my husband died queerly, 
but I am not very much afraid. I never 
carry a great deal of ready money. ‘The 
lawyers are the only ones I fear.” 

It is interesting just here to note that 
Hetty Green is said to have spent 
enough money in litigation to found 
a home and keep in comfort for life 
more than five thousand persons. Her 
suits have extended from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and have been instituted 
by lawyers as well as by laymen. 

Of all the lawyers in the country, she 
hates most “Joe Choate,’’ as she calls 
the ex-ambassador to England. Mr. 
Choate has figured prominently in litiga- 
tion against her, and he has always 
managed to get a certain amount of rather 
unchivalrous humor out of her clothes. 
Being a woman, she has not forgotten 
this. 

In spite of her immense wealth and 
her well known connection with New 
York, Mrs. Green has never been on 
the tax roll of that city, because the 
assessors could never find her residence. 
To avoid taxation, she moves about from 
pillar to post, no matter at what incon- 
venience. Often indeed she lives under 
assumed names the better to protect her 
wealth. 

At one time quite a commotion was 
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made by the discovery that she had 
taken up residence at the Cumberland, 
a bachelor apartment place at Fifth 
avenue and Twenty-second street, New 
York. Truth to tell, however, Mrs. 
Green had come to the hotel because 
her husband was very ill there. To her 
credit it should be said that no wife was 
ever a more faithful nurse to a sick con- 
sort than she to Edward H. Green, who 
died about two years ago. Mr. Green 
was a trustee of the Edwin M. Robin- 
son estate and was worth $1,000,000 
which he accumulated in the West 
Indies when, just after the close of the 
Civil war, he married Miss Harriet, 
daughter of the smart old Yankee trader 
upon whose will he had been pamed. 
Mr. Green was getting on toward fifty 
at this time and Miss Robinson was 
about thirty. He was a tall, handsome, 
distinguished looking man, and she was 
a sturdy woman of a striking, if rather 
masculine type of beauty. 

Even so long ago as the time of her 
masriage, her remarkable qualities were 
prominent, and one writer who tried 
to account for them finally hit upon 
the shape of her head as an explana- 
tion. 

“She is a phenomenal woman,” he 
decided; ‘‘her head is shapely, strong 
and compact. It is singularly square. 
The average woman’s head is more 
round than square; and the portion 
phrenologists designate the temporal 
ridge of the frontal bone-—that is, the 
sides of the head from the eyes to the 
hair line and an inch or two under that 
— is generally well expanded. 

“Hetty Green’s head differs essen- 
tially from the head of the typical 
woman. It possesses indeed nothing of 
that sentimental and asthetic conforma- 
tion which sculptors have handed down 
from Greek days as the ideal feminine 
head—round, mild, delicate, and, if 
extremely beautiful in perfection of 
mould and symmetry of lines, sugges- 
tive of imagination and taste, likely 
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also to suggest indecision if not feeble- 
ness. 

‘‘Mrs. Green’s head is shapely, but 
it is square. It is almost rectilinear. 
Take a block of good proportions; take 
a keen hatchet, square the sides front 
and back, square the chin, accentuate 
the tips of the cheek bones, square the 
bumps indicative of reasoning powers 
and resolution, omit the. swelling on 
either side of the upper part supposed 
to suggest imagination, give this square 
head a firm, straight nose, a little 
broader at the nostrils than straight 
noses usually are; thin out the lips but 
leave them ruddy; make them furtive, 
watchful, perhaps suspicious; develop 
the perspective lines across the eyes; 
square the entire head now to these 
thin lips, keen eyes and high cheek 
bones, and there is the richest woman 
in the United States.” 

Put this masculine head on a woman’s 
body rather above the average in size, 
give her hands and feet that are unde- 
niably large; imagine a cheap “‘widow’s 
bonnet’ and shabby black clothes and you 
have Hetty Green as she looked that 
evening snuggled up in her corner of the 
Park Street church. 

The meeting had begun by this time 
and learned scholars on the platform 
were holding forth in their most impres- 
sive manner. During the Bible reading 
Mrs. Green leaned forward to whisper 
to me: ‘*When I was at Quaker school 
we used to have to read three chapters 
in the Bible every day and five on Sun- 
day. Try it; in that way you get through 
in a year.”’ 

After that she settled back in her place 
and kept quite quiet for several minutes. 
Then as the speaker waxed very eloquent 
over the kinship between the Arabic, 
Aramic and Syriac tongues and their in- 
fluence upon the old testament she 
whispered hoarsely: ‘‘He’s like the 
white man traveling through Africa, 
who, because he was the only person 
that knew the language, could say just 
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what he liked. For my part I never 
bother with foreign tongues. If a person 
writes me a letter in a language I don’t 
understand, I tear it up at once. I say 
that the tower of Babel taught a lesson 
for all time against clogging the brain 
with foreign tongues.”’ 

One of the speakers that night was a 
Jew. I had therefore an interesting 
opportunity to see it demonstrated that 
Mrs. Green admires many of the Hebrew 
racial traits. The rabbi’s notes were 
on stiff paper and inclined to be recal- 
citrant. Right in the middle of a sen- 
tence he clutched them fiercely to pre- 
vent them from slipping to the ground. 
‘‘There,”” nudged Mrs. Green, ‘‘that’s 
the Jew for you! Their persistence 
seems to me wonderful—and admir- 
able.”’ 

After the meeting was over I walked 
back to the hotel with the old lady. 
“All this litigation makes me very 
tired,” she sighed in a plaintive voice 
which really quite touched me. “I am 
all fagged out tonight. Yet I must be 
in court by ten o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing. But,’ she went on with rising 
energy, “if I succeed in getting this 
will of father’s settled up, it will be a 
satisfaction.”’ ‘ 

‘*You must have so many letters, too, 
Mrs. Green,’’ I sympathized. “I sup- 
pose your mail is simply enormous.” 

“Oh, yes, but I don’t bother much 
with it. I used to advise people who 
asked how they should invest money, 
and I have helped very many women in 
that way. But now, when investments 
are so much more uncertain than for- 
merly, I am more cautious in suggesting. 
When they are widows without children 
I tell them that they cannot do better 
than buy annuities, for these pay ten per 
cent. interest.” 

‘* And do you have a secretary to write 
the necessary letters for you? ” 

‘* No, I have a whole bank, the Chem- 
ical National Bank at 270 Broadway, 
New York.” Characteristically Mrs. 
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Green neglected to state that she owns 
most of the stock in this bank and so 
naturally controls its attaches. 

Her home in Bellows Falls, Vermont, 
is conducted in a most economical 
fashion. When she visits this—her one 
acknowledged residence—for a few days, 
she buys her provisions from meal to 
meal, doing the niggardly marketing her- 
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self. Naturally, therefore, her coming 
creates no excitement among the trades 
people, even if she is the richest woman 
in America. 

Bellows Falls is a picturesque New 
England village, and the big, square, 
colonial house, surrounded with fine 
trees which Mrs. Green there cherishes 
as an heirloom of her grandfather 
Tucker, might be a very imposing resi- 
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dence, for it stands high above the Con- 
necticut river and commands a fine 
view, over the roofs of the paper mills 
opposite, of the mountains on the New 
Hampshire shore. 

But though the location is pleasant, 
the spot is hardly the ideal retreat for 
a millionaire. It is too closely in 
touch with prosaic and smoky mill 
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chimneys, business crowds too near 
the front door and evidences of factory 
life are too conspicuous. 

The villagers say that Hetty Green, 
during her short visits, sits there alone 
in the half light making money. But 
they do not explain how she makes it. 

Doubtless they have a fantastic notion 


that there is some black magic at work 
under her hands. 
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ORD came to me that a lady was 

awaiting me in the parlor of the 
old home in San Francisco. A friend 
had brought her, a literary friend, and 
when he presented me I at once recog- 
nized her name with a little thrill of 
pleasure, for she was in my eyes a 
remarkable woman, and in the eyes of 
youth remarkable women magnify them- 
selves a thousand fold and are objects 
of extraordinary interest. 

She was of a certain or uncertain age; 
her complexion of an ivory pallor, un- 
touched by the faintest flush; her eyes 
were of pansy blue, set wide apart and 
with almost level brows above them; her 
hair was short, blonde, wavy, and parted 
on the side like a boy’s, and, like a 
boy, when the forelock fell too low 
upon the forehead, she, with an impa- 
tient little toss of the head, threw it 
back into its place. There was an ex- 
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Tranquil Delight,” etc. 
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pression of sadness in the eyes and of 
world weariness in the face that attracted 
for the pathos in it rather than for any 
real beauty; the nose was pretty, deli- 
cate, ‘‘tip-tilted,’’ the right nose for a 
trim little person with a past. 

W. D. Howells, in his ‘‘ Literary 
Friends and Acquaintances,’’ the chap- 
ter entitled ‘‘My Impressions of Liter- 
ary New York,”’ says: 


Apparently Bohemia was not a state 
that you could well imagine from one 
encounter, and since my stay in New 
York was to be very short, I lost no time 
in acquainting myself with it. That 
very night I went to the beer cellar, one 
very far up Broadway, where I was 
given to know that the bohemian nights 
were smoked and quaffed away. 

It was said, so far west as Ohio, that 
the Queen of Bohemia sometimes came 
to Pfaff’s — a young girl of a sprightly 
gift in letters, whose name and pseudo- 
nym had made itself pretty well known 
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at that day, and whose fate, pathetic at 
all times, out-tragedies almost any other 
in the history of letters. , ito 
But this was after her reign had ended, 
and no such black shadow was cast for- 
ward upon Pfaff’s, whose name often 
figured in the verse and the epigram- 
matically paragraphed prose of the Sat- 
urday Press. 


Walt Whitman in his “Specimen 
Days,’’ under date of 16th August, 1881, 
says: 


Chalk a big mark for today, was one of 
the sayings of an old sportsman friend 
of mine, when he had had unusually 
good luck—came home thoroughly tired 
but with satisfactory results of fish or 
birds. Well, today might warrant such 
a mark for me. Everything propitious 
from the start. An hour’s fresh stimu- 
lation, coming down ten miles of Man- 
hattan island by rail and eight o’clock 
stage. Then an excellent breakfast at 
Pfaff’s restaurant, Twenty-fourth street. 
Our host himself, an old friend of mine, 
quickly appeared on the scene to wel- 
come me and bring up the news, and, 
first opening a big, fat bottle of the best 
wine in the cellar, talked about ante-bel- 
lum times, ’59 and 60, and the jovial 
suppers at his then Broadway place, 
near Bleecker street. Oh, the friends 
and names and frequenters, those times, 
that place. Most are dead—Ada Clare, 
Wilkins, Daisy Sheppard, O’Brien, 
Henry Clapp, Stanley, Mullin, Wood, 
Brougham, Arnold—all gone. And there 
Pfaff and I, sitting opposite each other 
at the little table, gave a remembrance 
to them in a style they would have them- 
selves fully confirmed, namely, big, 
brimming, filled up champagne glasses, 
drained in abstracted silence, very 
leisurely,to the last drop. Pfaff is a 
generous German -estauranteur, silent, 
stout, jolly and I should say the best 
selecter of champagne in America. 


All gone now, in very truth. Walt 
Whitman and Pfaff himself and all that 
was associated with the Bohemia of that 
day. The queen is dead; but who shall 
cry ‘‘ Long live the Queen!’ in her stead? 
Are there no more queens of Bohemia, 
I wonder, and is the Bohemia of that 
day a thing of the past, dead and gone 
forever? Of course it is gone, with all 
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the other goodies, for those who knew 
it then and have never seen anything 
like it since and never will to the crack 
o’ doom. 

Ada Clare went to California in 1864 
and for some time contributed weekly 
to the columns of the ‘‘Golden Era.” 
She was in very good company there 
Bret Harte’s ‘M’liss’’ made its first 
appearance in the ‘‘Golden Era’’; Mark 
Twain wrote for it. So did Prentice 
Mulford, Orpheus C. Kerr, Fitz Hugh 
Ludlow, Joaquin Miller, and others who 
were better known later on. She wrote 
book reviews and dramatic criticisms 
as well as comments on life and manners 
in the far West. She wrote with a 
trained pen, as one having authority, 
and was not slow to wrath if her sen- 
sibilities were wounded. She didn’t 
count the cost, and bye and bye, when 
she had published a book and made her 
debut as “Camille,” all those whom 
she had criticised with a free hand 
turned upon her and rent her limb from 
limb. ‘This, however, was but one of 
the varied experiences of which her life 
was painfully compounded. 

Ada Clare, who had come to Cali- 
fornia in order to share in the trials and 
triumphs of her friend Adah Isaacs 
Menken, was now alone, for the Men- 
ken had set sail for Europe via 
Panama and Aspinwall, as Colon was 
then called. Finding the climate of San 
Francisco too harsh for her always deli- 
cate physique, she resolved to visit 
Hawaii for a season before returning to 
the royal realm of Pfaff’s. All the mem- 
bers of my family were more or less 
familiar with the fascinating island 
kingdom, and Ada Clare had come to 
ask me where she should put up in 
Honolulu, and what do from day to day 
and what wear or not wear. 

With the accumulated wisdom of my 
twenty years I gaily enlightened her, 
and I think she must have thought me 
rather amusing than practical or instruc- 
tive, for she had a keen sense of humor 
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though she was apt to take it rather, 
seriously. 

She sailed away in a bonny barque, 
for there were no Hawaiian or Aus- 
tralian steamers in those days; and, 
oddly enough, and quite unexpectedly, 
too, I followed her in a few weeks. Let 
me confess at once that I was looking 
forward with pleasure to a better ac- 
quaintance with my distinguished friend, 
and almost the first question I asked 
upon being comfortably domiciled in 
the home of dear old friends, next door 
to the residence of the minister of for- 
eign relations, His Excellency Robert 
Crichton Wiley, up Nunanu_ valley 
above Honolulu, was as to the where- 
abouts and howabouts of Miss Ada 
Clare. 

Presto! Every eye was averted, every 
mouth drawn down. Possibly the little 
lady upon her arrival had, as was her 
custom, registered at the only hotel in 
the metropolis as ‘‘Miss Ada Clare and 
son.’’ There was the son, a bright little 
fellow of seven or eight, blonde, blue 
eyed, fragile, frank and forward; and 
there was she, his mother, as anyone 
could see with half an eye, and a 
spinster by her own testimony. Modern 
miracles are not accepted without ques- 
tion in Hawaii—or were not in those 
glad days. I was drawn aside by one of 
the elect of Honolulu and assured, in 
a low voice, that Ada Clare was, so to 
speak, an unspeakable person; that I 
must. avoid her as I would the shadow 
of sin; that she was at that moment on 
the Island of Hawaii consorting with 
the goddess Pele who dwelt in the sul- 
phurous depths of the greatest living 
volcano in the world and that the two 
were no doubt in their natural element. 
As for me, I was in no wise to name 
her or abide her or cause the light of 
my countenance to shine upon her, for 
with one accord the self righteous of the 
kingdom had cast her into outer dark- 
ness, and the last end of that woman 
was a sight to behold! 
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This, mind you, was in the good old 
days of royalty and loyalty, before 
Honolulu had lost its identity and be- 
come a kind of tepid Midway Plais- 
ance and a feast of pin wheels and 
colored lanterns. 

Now, of course there is no particular 
virtue in being proper when you are 
merely proper by right of birth and in- 
heritance. The naturally proper person 
says and does the proper thing in the 
proper way at the proper time and place 
because he can’t help it and is about 
as worthy of praise as a fish is for being 
clammy. When an improper person 
says or does a proper thing he deserves 
credit, and there should be more joy 
in heaven and out of it over one case 
like his than over the nine-hundred-and- 
ninety-niners who don’t know how to 
be improper and couldn’t be if they 
tried. 

Of course any man who has a drop 
of good red blood in his veins will not 
listen calmly to the condemnation of 
a defenceless woman—a stranger in a 
strange land. It is written, ‘‘Judge not 
that ye be not judged,’’ but you will 
not find it in the code of the puritani- 
cal missionary. On their lips the full 
hearted national greeting ‘‘Aloha!’’ has 
no more significance than the every day 
‘*Hello’’ of the telephone girl. 

Anybody who knows me knows what 
I did when Ada Clare returned to 
Honolulu; I did it then, I would do 
it now, for I have not changed one par- 
ticle, and shall not though I were to live 
a thousand years. I ran and fell upon 
her neck and kissed her; while the little 
hills rejoiced on every side, and clapped 
their hands and skipped like lambs, and 
the morning stars would have sung to- 
gether if it hadn’t been too late in the 
day. 

There is more of this, but it has 
been already published and _ copy- 
righted, and if you care to read it 
please look in a little book called 
‘¢Exits and Entrances,’”’ and in the 
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chapter called ‘‘In Old Hawaii. ”’ 
I could say something of Hawaii right 
here, had I time and space, of how the 
old Hawaiians imported a baker’s dozen 
of Puritan missionairies and then laid 
down their lives in trying to teach these 
missionaries the significance and the 
practical application of the Golden Rule 
and a few other things that our Blessed 
Lord must have learned from Confu- 
cius — though they all seemed to come 
natural to the children of Hawaii. 

Think of a race of savages so ex- 
quisitely refined that there is no sibilant 
in their mother tongue, and all their 
history was chanted in epic form. 

Well. The missionary effort to ostra- 
cise Ada Clare failed miserably; those 
who had at first warned me against her, 
a little later on begged me to procure 
her photograph and autograph for them; 
and she, being charitable and no Chris- 
tian, forgave them and granted their 
request in some cases; but let it be 
borne in mind that not since then, 
barring the confiscation of Hawaii and 
the spoliation of the Philippines — 
America’s notorious water cure — has 
there been anything quite so humiliat- 
ing in the sight of that Justice who 
carries her eyes in a sling. Yet why 
should we repine? He doeth all things 
well — sometimes. 

Ada Clare and I discussed the affairs 
of the island world together and settled 
them to our entire satisfaction. We also 
dreamed of future worlds, of the worlds 
we should most enjoy. For instance: 
In my very own island kingdom we 
shall have revivals for the reviving of 
blissful ignorance and prayer meetings 
where we can pray our enemies to death. 

My kingdom come! 

Ada Clare sailed away from Hawaii 
with flying colors. His excellency the 
minister of foreign relations came down 
to see her off—and I was to be her 
fortunate fellow voyager. There was a 
mere handful of us in the cozy cabin 
of that packet, not more than five or 
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six, and she was the only lady passenger. 

Often the wind blew gloriously and 
we were all keyed up to concert pitch; 
but there were days of calm and days 
of storm and sometimes the hours were 
dull enough. ‘They would have been 
infinitely duller were it not for the warm 
friendship that had sprung up between 
us. We had the little after cabin, usu- 
ally reserved for ladies, for a kind of 
club rooni, Where we could talk our fill 
of books and authors and plays and 
players. There also the child, Aubrey, 
was fond of mingling in the conversa- 
tion with a pleasing precocity that at 
times bordered upon the prophetic. He 
had said to me, in an off-hand way, as 
if it might or might not interest me, 
and I could take note of it or not, as 
I pleased: ‘*When we are traveling to- 
gether, I don’t call my mamma ‘Mam- 
ma;’ I call her ‘Ada Clare.’ ”’ 

‘¢And why do you do that?”’ 

*“‘Q, she thinks it better, an the 
whole. People do not understand us— 
they do not know who we are!”’ 

One afternoon I had, at his urgent 
request, fashioned a rude instrument out 
of a bit of hoop and string and with an 
improvised bow he was fiddling upon it. 
I was thinking of infant geniuses and 
their small beginnings and wondering 
if the spark divine lay smouldering in 
that undeveloped brain. On a sudden 
he said—there had been an unusually 
long pause in our confidential chat: 

‘Mamma, I know who my father is.” 

‘*Who is your father?”’ 

**O, Gottschalk’s my father.”’ 

“What makes you think so?’’ 

“OQ, don’t you know that whenever 
we are in the same city with him he 
sends me tickets for all his concerts? 
And then he gave me a suit of soldier’s 
clothes, just because I wanted them, and 
a sword and a gun and ever so many 
other things. I’m sure he is my father.” 

‘“‘That is a funny reason, and you are 
a funny boy,” said Ada Clare. 

He was a wise child. 











When we arrived in San Francisco 
Ada Clare, much improved in health 
and spirits, resolved to appear before the 
footlights. Tom Maguire, known in 
those days as the Napoleon of Drama 
on the Pacific coast, had made Ada 
Clare a good offer to appear on the 
stage of the old Maguire’s Opera House. 
She had chosen for her debut a role 
that is the joy and the despair and too 
often the destruction of the debutant— 
*‘Camille.”’ I sat with a little group of 
friends that night, in a house that was 
by no means crowded, and shared in 
sympathy the hysterical wailing with its 
pulmonary punctuation, and the pitiful 
stage fright of my poor friend. Frank 
Mayo was the Armand of the evening, 
and he played his part with unusual 
depth of feeling. 

Camille herself was a novice, and 
the requirements of the role were evi- 
dently beyond her powers. She was 
clad in costumes that were not indicative 
of splendid misery. She was surrounded 
by players who did little to support her. 
She had criticised their efforts; now 
their hour had come and they, I fear, 
rather enjoyed her discomfiture, which 
was greatly increased by the cat-calls of 
a noisy and heartless gallery—perhaps 
they thought they were not getting their 
money’s worth. I have never forgotten 
how, when the curtain had descended 
upon the gaming scene, where Armand 
scatters his gold and his sarcasm with 
equal prodigality and great theatrical 
effect, and Camille on this occasion was 
lamentably inadequate to the occasion, 
the gallery sent up a howl of derision 
that brought Frank Mayo before the 
curtain. He said nothing, but the scorn 
and defiance in one glance of his 
magnificent eyes silenced that brutal 
mob. 

The humiliation of her disastrous fail- 
ure — even the fraternal press did not 
spare her—hastened Ada Clare’s depar- 
ture from California; and, of course, 
being young enough to be ingenuous, I 
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felt as if I must blush for the land of my 
adoption and the unchivalfous manner 
in which it had despised and rejected 
a rather forlorn little woman. 

She, thank heaven, soon recovered 
herself, for she had a deal of common 
sense and no little philosophy. She 
returned to her loyal subjects at Pfaff’s, 
took up her pen, and, for a time, gave 
up her cherished plan of adopting the 
stage as a profession. 

Squibs were fired at her when she 
was out of reach; the local columns of 
the dailies and weeklies grew ribald 
in memory of her theatrical ‘‘fiasco.’’ 
But such is the complexion of the latter 
day ragtime humorists, whose laborious 
comedy is gradually eclipsing the gaiety 
of nations, 

That she was a good and true friend, 
and was happy for a time at least, I 
think is proven by the following: 


LAKELAND, Sept. 14th, 1865. 
Dear Mr. Stoddard: — 

Your letter came to hand a day or two 
later than was necessary owing to the 
fact of my not being in New York at pres- 
ent. I have hired a lovely furnished 
cottage on the shores of a beautiful lake 
on Long Island, and am here rusticating 
for the Summer. I have my friends up 
in turn to visit me and have had a jolly 
season. The bathing and boating are 
scarcely a step from my doors and the 
garden is full of fresh vegetables and 
fruit. Both Aubrey and I are actually 
petted to death by our neighbors, who 
are, with a few exceptions, old fashioned, 
substantial farmers. They vie with each 
other to see which can send me the daint- 
jest little articles of cookery, etc. As 
they put everything at my disposal, their 
boats, horses, wagons and all the re- 
sources of their households, it is easy to 
see what a pleasant time I have been 
able to have. I have learned to rowa 
boat well, and in my turn have taught 
Aubrey to row and to swim. He is the 
robustest little rascal in the country now, 
very different from what he was in the 
poisonous winds and malarious atmos- 
phere of San Francisco. I too am cured 
of the neuralgia that was indigenous to 
California. 1 cannot plead delicacy any 
more, for I am as strong as an omnibus. 
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By the way,I wonder if Frank [Bret] 
Harte will be displeased by my publish- 
ing in the New York ‘Review his name and 
authorship of the “ Condensed Novels.” 
They are very clever, and he has a high 
order of merit and ought to be better 
known. I get so many offers of literary 
work that I don’t know what to do with 
them. I never refuse — by acknowledg- 
ing the truth that my whole time is 
occupied — but I charge them such un- 
conscionable prices that they are obliged 
to say they cannot afford it. I have fin- 
ished a novel but I do not know if I 
shall have sufficient confidence in myself 
to put it in the hands of a publisher. 
Send me some of your best short poems 
and I will have them published for you. 
I only wish I could turn over the work I 
have offered to me, to you; then you 
could come on to New York and earn 
name, fame and livelihood. For my part, 
if things settle up so as to restore prop- 
erties now considered lost in the South, 
I shall withdraw from the literary do- 
main, for you know I never loved it, 
which is probably the reason why I have 
not failed in it. If you ever think of 
coming East you must find me out if 
you only pass through New York. I en- 
gage to make the city not seem strange 
and cheerless to you, at the least. It’s 
a darling old town to my taste. Write 
to me again and believe me to be always 
your friend. ADA CLARE. 


It will be noted from the nature of her 
reception in Long Island that the Puri- 
tan missionary spirit did not prevail 
there. 

In 1866, Mr. Doolady—ominous name! 
—published in New York Ada Clare’s 
one novel, her only book so far as I 
know; it was entitled “Only a Woman’s 
Heart.” That of course reminds one 
of the bawdy Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin—sometimes called a wit, who 
wrote on the envelope containing all 
that was left of the woman whose heart 
he broke—‘‘Only a Woman’s Hair.”’ 

On the title page of Ada Clare’s novel 
a celebrated catch phrase is misquoted 
from “Hamlet,’’ which is the more sur- 
prising since she was a lover of Shakes- 
peare and familiar with his works. The 


quotation pitches the key note of this 
wail of a woman’s heart:— : 
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“Tf it be now ’tis not to come; ~ 
If it be not to come it will be now; 
If it be not now, yet it will come — 
The readiness is all.” 


The hero of this tale—Victor Doria— 
is a composite creation, one combining 
the fickle fascination of Gottschalk, the 
once idolized pianist and composer, and 
the art of Edwin Booth. Anyone who 
remembers the school girl’s concert 
favorite of forty years ago will perhaps 
see something of him, in his prime, 
shadowed forth in the following pas-_ 
sage :— A 

The being whose name had been 
mysteriously announced as_ beginning 
with a V, was a young man of partly for- 
eign blood. a * * 

His was a listless face, manifestly 
wanting in color and almost wanting in 
expression, unless a smile played over it, 
and then all the languid, apathetic fea- 
tures broke up into sunshine, and the 
whole face was irradiated as with an in- 
ward light. Something tender about the 
mouth and sorrowful about the eyes 
might easily have been snares by which 
a woman’s fancy could be caught and 
perhaps held. 


Alas! Yes; many a time and oft. 

**Poor Victor loved the society of 
women, as all fascinating men do,’”’ says 
the author of ‘‘Only a Woman’s Heart.’’ 
The heroine of this story is a hoydenish 
brunette who fell a victim to his wiles. 

‘‘An unknown friend to Laura Mils- 
land cautions her against a strange 
young man with whom she became ac- 
quainted last Summer, whose name it 
will be needless to mention. That young 
man is possessed of a dangerous fas- 
cination, which it would not be wise 
for an inexperienced young lady to tam- 
per with. Any communication between 
Miss Milsland and a man of such strong 
personal magnetism—not always used to 
a good purpose—would be imprudent in 
the extreme.”” Thus ran an anonymous 
note which was, no doubt, calculated 
to quicken the spirit of Miss Milsland 
and put her on her mettle. It is true 
as has been recorded: ‘To other girls 











the first ideal of love is a sweet, seduc- 
tive one, but to her it was one of fear 
and trembling ;’’ yet “‘ Laura experienced 
such a shock when her hardy hand came 
in contact with his soft, warm palm as 
might have smitten her had she thrust 
it into a nest of nettles. It was like 
that of a thousand stings, all throbbing 
away to an uneasy numbness. All these 
sensations ran through the tingling fibers 
of her flesh in the one or two seconds 
that elapsed before she snatched it from 
him and hid it in her pocket.” 

His conquest was complete, and can 
you wonder at it when —‘‘looking up 
she saw Victor, pale and captivating, 
dressed in the most subdued and ex- 
quisite taste, coming through the garden 
bushes, shaking down upon himself the 
crimson rose leaves and scented shrubs 
as he parted them with his slender 
hands, and smiling like a perfectly 
ravishing and irresistible Adonis.’’ 


At that moment and henceforth and 


forever —‘‘for her this planet was di- 
vided into two parts, one the particular 
spot where he was!—the other, all the 
rest where he was not. The latter 
stretched like a vast void of emptiness 
before her mind; but the former was 
alive with all the aspirations, resolves, 
joys, agonies and passions that can 
saturate, ravish, torture, purify and ele- 
vate a human soul.’’ 

Ada Clare idolized and idealized the 
stage. When, in her story, some haughty 
and, shall we say narrow minded? per- 
son refers scornfully to her hero as an 
‘‘actor,’’ she exclaims: ‘‘Yes, one who 
lived by the cultivation of grace, tact, 
eloquence, memory, sentiment and intel- 
ligence; one on whose passionate, im- 
pressive words thousands have hung en- 
raptured, and who charmed by his deli- 
cacy, agitated by his impulse and drew 
tears by his pathos, from wise and culti- 
vated audiences.” 

Victor Doria was an actor and a 
sculptor as well; in his impersonation 
of Benvenuto Cellini it was his custom 
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to model in clay before the eyes of the 
audience and produce a startling effect 
which was the climax of the last act of 


the drama. When Victor appears upon 
the stage the Booth part of him is upper- 
most and the following, I suppose, may 
be taken as Ada Clare’s estimate of 
Edwin Booth as an actor: 


Victor was not fitted by nature for any 
great physical effects; he had neither 
the lungs nor the frame adapted to that 
school of acting, therefore he was weak, 
he was actually ridiculous in his attempt 
at Richard. Many of his scenes in Othello 
were tame and lifeless; if he had never 
played anything but Shylock, a just critic 
would have pronounced him to be a very 
bad actor. But in parts where tender- 
ness, grief, passionate love and romantic 
impulsiveness are required, he had no 
equal on any stage. 


There is more of Gottschalk than of 
Booth in Victor Doria. Having won 
the heart of Laura, he cast her from 
him as carelessly as if she had been 
yesterday’s boutonierre. This is the 
climax of part first. Through part sec- 
ond and third they are whirled about 
like leaves in a storm. If Laura was 
the type of girl and woman — for she 
develops amazingly through 336 pages— 
that Ada Clare most admired, no one 
could be more unlike the author; but 
she has admirably described herself in 
Agnes, a younger sister of Laura: ‘‘Her 
eyes were of the most immaculate blue, 
without a tint of gray or violet in the 
shade; her hair was of the finest gold, 
with a natural wave in it; her features 
were all soft and shapely; her skin was 
of the most healthy but dainty white- 
ness, and her figure was round, full and 
well proportioned.” 

She also drops a word or two of wis- 
dom concerning the male of the species: 
‘‘To a man of the world, nothing is more 
impenetrable and more mysterious than 
entire simplicity in a woman. Well, 
after all, however fascinating he may 
be to his objects of pursuit, the male 
flirt, when compared with the man of 
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determined honor and dignity, is, in the 
abstract, but a pitiful spectacle.” 

In Chapter XIV of ‘‘Only a Woman’s 
Heart,’’ Laura and Victor, who seem 
to be fleeing from the World, the Flesh 
and the Devil, meet as if by chance 
upon the deck of a southward bound 
ship. What happens then? “The 
great Summer moon hung like a censer, 
breathing out clouds of golden incense 
through the sky; the soft winds of the 
tropics streamed by them like invisible 
caresses; the strident sails leaned for- 
ward on the ambient air.’’ Etc., etc. 

Into the shadow of those sails they went: 
—‘*No explanations were uttered, not one 
word, not a laboring breath marred the 
mute intensity with which they were 
clasped in each other’s arms, strained to 
one another’s souls, in an embrace in 
which passion was but one ingredient, 
and in which was equally blended sym- 
pathy, respect, faithfulness, consonance 
of temperament, and every sentiment 
which can endear one human being to 
another.” 

In Chapter XV the ship founders and 
a handful of passengers take to the 
boats with the captain and crew. In 
Chapter XVI, the final one, Victor, shel- 
tered under the black tent of Laura’s 
streaming locks, dies of sunstroke. 
There was a rescue within forty hours, 
but all too late. Her life speedily fol- 
lowed the flight of his; the two bodies, 
clasped in a last embrace, were tenderly 
lifted to the ship’s deck and thus in 
due season were committed to thie deep 
where in death they were not divided. 

Not long after the publication of her 
novel Ada Clare wrote me: 


You must excuse me for writing you 
so little and so seldom. I have “some- 
thing on my mind” as they say, which 
prevents my doing anything as I ought 
to. I received your letter before the last, 
almost at the same time with the last, it 
having arrived when I was traveling 
and so traveled around after me. One 
of the New York Sunday papers said a 
week or two ago: “Mr. Bret Harte, the 
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now well known critic of the Californian, 
pronounces Ada Clare’s novel to be a 
failure.” 

I have been gradually separating my- 
self from literature all Summer, and 
now am giving it up entirely for the 
present, honestly believing that I mis- 
took my vocation when I attempted it. 
I am going to play a stock engagement 
—walking ladies—in a popular theater, 
some distance from New York. I am 
engaged for eight months and of course 
will not take up a pen during that time. 

Give my regards to Mr. Harte and 
say I knew he did not write the article 
in the Calfornian immediately I read it, 
because I generally can detect his style 
ata glance. Write to me when you feel 
like it: I am always delighted to hear 
from you, though I make such poor re- 
turns for your favors. 


The critics handled her novel without 
gloves; some of them were no doubt 
repaying old scores. After all, how much 
easier it is to criticise the work of 
another than to do as well oneself. 

She no doubt felt the non-success of 
her novel, and was truly glad to lay 
down her pen and turn her face to the 
footlights. Happily she found consola- 
tion there. 

From Memphis, Tennessee, she wrote 
me: 


Your letter, after being duly received 
in New York, was forwarded to me here. 
The last time I wrote you I was here, 
but enclosed the letter to New York to 
be mailed to you there. I am down here 
playing in the stock company of the 
New Memphis theater. I have some 
very good parts assigned me and have 
managed to get through with them. 
Sometimes I play a boy or a young man, 
which is not agreeable to me. 

I like the profession better and better 
the more I see of its hardships, but I 
have little hope of rising above the level 
myself. Nevertheless it is a profession 
in which one can earn a tolerable living 
without the anxiety, vexation of spirit, 
constant detraction and too frequent 
mental anguish which the literary one 
entails. I do not use my own name at 
all here, being called both on the bills 
and in private Miss Agnes Stanfield. 
I knew if the name of Ada Clare ap- 
peared it would cause a constant buzz 


























It was that fact 


all around the country. 
that gave rise to the rumor about my go- 


ing to California. I was asked in com- 
pany about my intention of leaving the 
city and not wishing to tell where I was 
going. I said I was going to San Fran- 
cisco and it instantly got out and went 
the rounds of the papers. 

Ah, you do not know how sick I am 
of the petty notoriety which is not fame, 
nor how tired I am of exciting that 
curiosity which is not interest. 


There spoke,or wrote, the world weary 
woman from her heart of hearts; she of 
whom Mr. Howells said: ‘‘Her fate, 
pathetic at all times, out-tragedies almost 
any other in the history of letters.” 

She was patting the lap dog of a 
friend, when it flew at her and cruelly 
mutilated her face. She recovered from 
the attack and reappeared upon the 
stage; but later on, returning one night 
from the theater, she was seized with 
a violent paroxysm and died in the 
horrors of hydrophobia. 

So perished miserably one whose 
whole life was made up of futile hopes 
and disappointed ambitions. Deserted 
by the one for whom she had sacrificed 
all a woman holds dearest, she suffered 
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the loss of her son in his early youth; 
her most ambitious efforts in literature 
and dramatic art derided, she yet toiled 
bravely on to the bitterest of bitter ends. 

In her novel she had said: ‘Ah me! 
Happy are those whose desires, talents 
and powers to please all flow harmoni- 
ously in the same channel. They are the 
blessed elect, who already possess the 
earth.” 

Perhaps the sum total of her earnest 
but fruitless life may be summed up in 
this one passage from ‘‘Only a Woman’s 
Heart’: 


“ Ah, poor, fond, idolizing heart! you 
have yet to learn that no measure of toil 
will bring you nearer to Love; that it 
will be blind to your merits, though you 
should make yourself thrice worthy of it ; 
it will be deaf to you, though you plead 
to it while your heart drops tears of 
blood at its feet; though you should 
come to it in the guise of an angel clad 
in heavenly robes, it would fly from you, 
and leave you alone in all your sorrow- 
ful splendor. For it comes only like 
that Holy Spirit, which in the form of a 
dove descends out of heaven, flutters 
into the unexpectant heart, and nestling 
there, folds its wings in trembling joy 
and hope! ”’ 


SEPTEMBER # By Minnie Reid French 


0": haunting season of dreams, oh, mournful sweet September, 

Ye hold me fast in your spell, ye bid me pause and remember ; 
And, borne on a current of thought, like a leaf on the breast of a river, 
My heart goes out to a past that is part of the great Forever. 


Once more the goldenrod, the soft fringed purple aster, 

And wondrous tints of the leaf, touched by the hand of the Master; 
Once more the whispering wood, and the tang of the Autumn weather, 
The olden way, once more, that love and I trod together ! 


O month of memories sad, your spell no more will be lifted, 
Tho the leaves of long withered years o’er the paths of youth lie drifted. 
Alas, that each year ye renew the scenes which of old I remember, 


Yet bring back to life, no more, the dead past, O September} 














FROM A TO Z 


HE other day I picked up a primer 
belonging to one of my little ones, 
and I have a faint recollection of having 
based my education on one a good deal 
like it. 
The thing started out this way: 


a 


**A”’ is for apple, all shining and 
fair. 


“B” is for book, 
share. 


for sister to 


Now, that sounds all right. The metre 
is beyond criticism; but just think of 
running through the whole alphabet in 
that sing-song style. There is not a 
child in America but what would be 
dreaming before he got down to ‘‘Q”’ is 
for quail, unless he had the toothache. 
It would put a man with political aspira- 
tions to sleep. This can all be remedied 
by the exercise of a little brain power. 
Suppose we start out this way: 


A’ is for Agamemnon, asaphoe- 
tida and about. 


If a parent or teacher has any sense at 
all, and the child is like any other boy, 
see what a world of information is 
chucked at him. When he starts in to 
find who Agamemnon was, and gets his 
pedigree, he will know as much history 
as some grown people. There can’t be 
so much said for asaphoetida and about; 
but they help start the mind of a child 
on the highroad to research. 


“B” is for baughnaughclaughber, 
stomach ache and botts. 


Of course it isn’t a good thing to 
overtax a child’s brain, and it is ex- 
pected that the mother or kind teacher 
will not let the mind of the little one 
get worked up over the above. This is 
merely a hint, though, and can be acted 
on or not without hurting my feelings. 


“C” isfor cholera morbus, cow- 
eatcher and can’t. 


This is all wholesome food for the 
little prattler’s mind; especially the word 
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can’t. There is nothing like teaching 
the child to talk properly, even before 
he understands the reason. It is a tri- 
fling thing to tell the little one that he 
should never use ‘‘can’t’’ unless he gets 
in a place where he can’t help it. Often 
a hint like that to a child will make him 
talk like a professor until he gets to be 
past fourteen. — 


“Dp” is for Dumnorix, dog days 
and dad burn it. 


What a world of thought is done up 
in the above! Dumnorix will call out 
more questions from the child than 
a man can answer without consulting 
an encyclopedia or Caesar’s Commen- 
taries. Without scarcely knowing it, 
the words ‘‘dad burn it’’ will nestle in 
his brain, and in after years, without 
volition, they will spring to his lips 
when the tugs come unhitched going 
down hill. Having mastered the words 
“dad burn it,’’ unconsciously almost, 
he will rip them out instead of saying 
something that sounds perfectly awful. 
Afterward he will feel just as good as 
if he had cussed. 


“E” is for eleomrosynary, 
ache and E flat. 


ear 


I would throw in as a suggestion that 
the loving parent or kind teacher gently 
lead the child’s mind away from eleo- 
mosynary unless he has given evidence 
of possessing an expectionally lumpy 
head. Just as I am now, it would make 
me hump my immortal vertebrae, like 
the proverbial one - thousand - legged 
worm, to tell what excuse there ever 
was for stringing that word together, 
then turning it Joose on a trusting public. 
Much can be said about ear ache and 
E flat that the child will have to learn 
sooner or later; and it is a good idea to 
let him have a crack at it while he is 
young. ; 

“F” is for freedom, for instance 
and fratricide. 
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What better food for thought could 
you dish out to a young, absorbing 
mind? 

What is it that cannot be said on 
behalf of freedom? The attitude of our 
forefathers toward England can be dwelt 
on at length. How we fought the 
mother country because a two per cent. 
tax was placed on tea, and how, ever 
since, we have been paying about a fifty 
per cent. tax on the same article. Then 
the astute teacher can show to the little 
minds, like certain over grown teachers 
are today showing to other over grown 
minds, that freedom is a most desirable 
thing in some latitudes, and ought to be 
fought for; but that the desire for free- 
dom and independence in other latitudes 
ought to be met with confiscation and 
transportation. A good teacher could 
- do this. Anyhow, lots of them are at it. 
If such teaching doesn’t make an un- 
believer, a pessimist and an anarchist 
out of the tender mind, he is safe for 
a blessed hereafter. 


“G” is for Goshua, guxtaposition 
and Gudas H. Priest. 


Of course this is just a trap for the 
little mind, and will show him how easy 
it is for a grown person to fall into the 
error of commencing a word with the 
wrong letter, and often put other letters 
into a word that are misleading. After 
a child has been picked up in this man- 
ner once or twice he will always spell 
correctly. 


“H” is for Homer, hatchet and 
hog. 


Here the little one can learn about the 
father of poetry. The hatchet teaches 
a good deal, providing the teacher knows 
how to use it. The hog needs no intro- 
duction, and can speak for himself. He 
is a most desirable adjunct and the 
choice portions of him today are selling 
for twenty-two cents a pound; and if the 
child has the interests of his parents at 
heart, he will refrain from fussing for 
tenderloin. 
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“I is for Ichabod, idea and itch. 
“J” is for July, January and sich. 


Now if the child is dreamy and of 
a poetic turn he wiil take right up with 
the above. Rhyme and sense are here 
thrown together in a way that is new 
and refreshing. The little one will 
readily see just what I mean, and older 
people will not be able to discover any- 
thing hidden. It won’t take five months 
of fussing among the newspapers to find 
out just what was meant in the cute little 
couplet. In this particular it differs, oh 
so much, from some of the popular 
poems that we have had of late! There 
is ‘Adam Zad, the Bear.”’ It took a 
good deal of ink to determine the iden- 
tity of Adam Zad; while the man who 
wrote it lay still and never said a word. 
But finally, after the newspapers worked 
it out, and decided that it was a slap at 
Russia, Mr. Kipling accepted the situa- 
tion. He is estopped now from denying 
it, which is a good thing. Kipling 
knows his business, and when he writes 
something that no one man can under- 
stand he turns the press loose upon it, 
and when they figure it out he agrees 
with them. Then there is ‘‘The White 
Man’s Burden.’’ After it had been 
printed all over the country, without any 
hint from the author, it was decided that 
the thing had reference in some way to 
the Philippine war; but just whether the 
burden was one that the “white man’’ 
ought to carry or one that he was forced 
to carry is still a mooted question with 
me. I don’t believe there is anyone who 
can tell, without a revelation. It is good 
poetry and is worth twenty-five cents 
a word, but to a plain man, like Uncle 
Henry, there is as much sense to it as 
there is in the theory of infant damna- 
tion. Of course I wouldn’t have Kip- 
ling hear of this for anything—he might 
sue me. Then there is the man with the 
grubbing hoe; but Markham made the 
mistake of trying to tell the public what 
he meant. The public, naturally didn’t 
like to be interfered with in that way, 
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and, wouldn’t believe 
him. 

“K” is for kranken, 
and krankhaftigeheit. 


It is time now that a little German 
should be placed in reach of the young- 
ster. If his parents do not know what 
the foregoing means, any Dutchman can 
tell them. I don’t went it understood 
that these words are original with me. 
They are taken bodily from a book I 
have, entitled ‘‘Adler’s German Dic- 
tionary.”’ I am willing to loan it. It 
doesn’t belong to me and no one has 
ever wanted to borrow it. 


consequently, 


krankhatt 


“L” is for Lucas county, lockjaw 
and lampers. 


Here is history and other things for 
the budding intellect. Lucas county is 
twenty-four miles one way and eighteen 
the other, and I have plowed one corner 
of it all to pieces and have dug out pole 
cats as far south as Jackson township. 
Of course this is hardly germane to the 
history of the county, but it is interest- 
ing. 

“M’’ is for Mitchellivilie, Missouri 
and mud hen. 


This is full of history,—local, national 
and natural; just bubbling over with 
useful knowledge. 


“N”’ is for “no good,” “not in it’’ 
and “nit.” 


This, you can see, is slang, al! cf it. 
Now then, it can be explained to the 
little one that he should not use slang, 
or should use it, just as you think best. 
Find out how the boy is inclined, then 
advise him accordingly. It will lift you 
in his estimation and make him respect 
your judgment. That is, if you are a 
parent. If you are his teacher, you can 
do as you pizase, and he will respect 
your judgment <nyhow. 

That is one thing I cannot understand, 
why a boy will walk upright before his 
teacher and then come home and call his 
father by his given name, 
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“0” is for oligos, oligon and 


oligoos. 


The above is Greek, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. When the little 
one grows up and gets to be a professor 
he can look it up and see, and if it isn’t 
he can bring it out in the paper and get 
the laugh on me. 


“Pp”? is for prohibition, pancakes 
and pie. 


**R”’ is for religion, Rock and Rye. 


The metre in the above isn’t just 
exactly what it should be, but it shows 
how. metres in poetry differ; and it’ll 
help the youthful mind to detect bad 
metre from good. 

It’, be noticed at once that ‘“Q’’ is 
left out. This is done for a purpose. 
There are lots of people who are not 
able to tell what letter follows another, 
unless they commence at the beginning 
of the alphabct and run it through. A 
break like this, put in here and there. 
when the child is learning his letters, 
will make it so that he’ll know just 
where a letter is, just as he knows how 
many nine times nine are, w:thout run- 
ning through the nines from the begin- 
ning. This is a new departure, and if 
it has ever been tried I don’t know it. 
It may not meet with the success that 
I now think it will. If it doesn’t, why, 
we can fix that all right. 


<Q”? is for quogue, Cucquam ard 
crondam. 

It is plain to be seen this is Latin, 
and it is taken from another book I 
have; which shows I possess a rattling 
good library. Quoque is one of the 
words Caesar got off at the time Brutus 
stuck a knife in him. The entire ora- 
tion consisted of ‘‘et tu quoque Brute.” 


«S”? is for Socrates, salaratus 


“JT? is for tomahawk, Tallahassa 
and 








I cannot think of anything that will 
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rhyme with soap. Let the little one 
figure out a word for himself, and he 
will never forget it. 


“U” is for unicorn, utopia and 
up to date. 


There are many things that could 


be thrown in here, but they don’t come. 


to me now. 


Vv” is for vocative, volition and 
vermifuge. 

Of course the child must be educated 
considerably to grasp the above. But I 
go on the theory that while enumeration 
is easy, the back part of Ray’s Third 
Part Arithmetic will bother a good many 
—the way the alphabet is taught Z is 
no harder to learn than A, There is 
certainly something wrong about this. 

“W”’ is for Washington, Welling- 
ton and weinerwurst — each the best, 
in his class. Here is history and hy- 
giene. If the child is not fond of his- 
- tory he may like weinerwurst. 


*“*X’* stands for Xerxes, Zenophon 
and who struck Billy Patterson. 
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If the youngster can settle that 
ancient controversy, he will do a 
great deal toward straightening out 
history. 7 


“y” is for yellow, ‘yeller and 
yaller. ; — 

We have heard a good deal lately 
about yellow journalism, and _ gen- 
“erally from people who are color blind. 
Who is it that has not heard of the 
‘‘yveller streak’’ and ‘‘yaller janders.”’ 
These things, while not as important to 
know as the multiplication table, still 
will help to round out a child’s edu- 
cation. 


“<Z°? is for zodiac, 


Zangwill. 


It is too bad to associate Zangwill 
with Ayers’ almanac and the zoo. But 
what are you going to do with a man 
whose initial letter is Z? The youtli*will 
recognize this and look over it. 


zebra and 


*&c’’ stands for what we once 
knew and have forgotten — ( Patent 
applied for). 


IN HONOR OF AMERICAN’ BRAVERY 


By Lee 


MEMPHIS, 


T is forty years since the close of the 
Civil war, yet the devotion and loyalty 
of the South to its heroes has again been 
demonstrated by a costly monument re- 
cently unveiled in Memphis. Upon its 
marble base is this simple inscription: 





1905 
Erected by his countrymen in honor 
of the military genius of 


LIEUTENANT - GENERAL 
NATHAN BEDFORD FORREST 
Confederate States Army 
1861 — 1865 











McCrae 


TENNESSEE 


As if to prove without words that there 
was no bitterness in the hearts of ‘‘his 
countrymen” the thousands who gath- 
ered to dedicate this monument found 
it elaborately draped with the stars and 
stripes. There were smiles and tears and 
cheers from the throng as the orator of the 
day—himself a Confederate general—re- 
called the deeds of the 60’s. Evidently 
it had been no holiday parade to ride 
with Forrest, for his battles were won by 
the swiftness of his movements, his im- 
petuosity, his mysterious tactics and won- 
derful daring. As the scenes were 
vividly pictured, the grey haired men 
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STATUE OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL NATHAN BEDFORD FORREST, 


CONFEDERATE CAVALRY LEADER, 
AND DEDICATED WITH 


MEN OF THE BLUE AND THE GREY 
FRIENDS AND FELLOW 


grouped closest to the speaker, the few 
survivors of the famous Forrest brigade, 
laughed and cried together. 

These soldiers of the South still honor 
—as they should—their comrades living 
and dead; they still cherish — as is natu- 
ral and right —an affection for the old 
stars and bars that they followed through 
the smoke and flame of battle; yet they 
do not now regret that their brave en- 
deavor failed and that the government of 
our fathers has been preserved to us for 
all time. So they cheered lustily when 
the Confederate general gave place to an 
offiicer in the Federal army, and he said: 

**T am here to express a northern sol- 
dier’s estimate of Forrest and his men. 
Only one who fought against them can 
really appreciate their genius and hero- 
ism. This monument is history in 
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THE FAMOUS 


ERECTED IN MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE, 
IMPRESSIVE CEREMONIES IN WHICH 
MET AS 


PATRIOTS 


bronze, and we bequeath it not to Mem- 
phis, nor to sunny Tennessee, nor to the 
Southland, but to the whole United 
States. It typifies not one section’s 
heroism, but American bravery.”’ 

No wonder the feeble old men cheered, 
and no wonder they bowed their heads 
and mutely reached out their hands to 
each other for sympathy and support 
when the veil was withdrawn and 
the life-like figure of their leader 
was revealed! 

The South is secretly glad it was de- 
feated in the gigantic struggle of the 60’s, 
for dire as the consequences then were, 
victory would have brought worse in the 
long run. It was the agony of a man 
who, without anaesthetics, must see his 
arm amputated to save his life. Of 
course the old veteran does not say this; 
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he merely shakes his head and murmurs, 
‘*Tt ought never to have happened.’’ 
The last vestige of bitterness will not 
be gone until the individual sufferings 
have been forgotten; but all voices the 
land over should join in cheering the 
name of Nathan Bedford Forrest, and 


all hearts should rejoice in this new and 
enduring monument, this addition to our 
soil of fame. No ‘“‘hall of fame” can 
contain our heroes. 

And a hero is a hero, be he buried 
in a uniform of grey patches, or wrapped 
about with Old Glory. 


THERE WAS AN OLD SOLDIER’ # Longshore Rhyme 


There was an old soldier and he had a wooden leg; 
No tobakky could he borrer nor tobakky could he beg. 
There was an old sailor as cunnin’ as a fox,— 

He always had tobakky in his old tobakky box. 


Said the first old cod: “Will you gim’me a chew?” 
Said the second old cod: “ I’ll be dinged if I dol 

Save up your money, be as cunnin’ as a fox, 

And you’llalways have tobakky in your old tobakky box.” 


MICHAEL RYAN, CAPITALIST . 


A STORY 
By fe Bi 


OF LABOR 
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(Publication of this story was begun in June, 1905) 
XI 
BLUE BLOOD 


HE pedigree of Mr. Chamford Gray 

was longer and more complicated 
than that of the major general’s favorite 
setter dog or than that of his neighbor’s 
prize rooster. True, it did not reach 
back to the long haired elephant, and 
there was no bend sinister in it, but 
it was long enough to be excessively 
wearisome, and the whole affair was 
somewhat sinister to the mind of those 
ordinary individuals who couldn’t trace 
their family history for glory much far- 
ther back than Uncle Zeke, who ‘‘fit into 
the Rebellion;’’ but the blood of the 
Grays was ancient and permanent, and 
in their direct family connection could 
be numbered the Kays and the Hays, 
the Days and the Mays, besides numer- 
ous more pretentious and sonorous names 


in the collateral branches. Here were 
the Hangerfords, the Wallingfords and 
the Shackelfords and in other lines the 
different varieties of ’burys, as the 
Waterburys, the Woodburys, the Sten- 
burys. All in all it was one of the most 
ancient and honorable combinations of 
blood, wealth and pride which our 
American civilization and assumption 
boast. 

To that particular branch of the family 
to which providence had assigned Mr. 
Chamford Gray, considerable wealth 
had adhered, and the family pride in 
that direction was correspondingly augu- 
mented by the ability to display. In the 
particular case of Mr. Chamford Gray, 
Providence had apparently made direct 
interference to his own peculiar use and 
behoof by ruthlessly wiping out all direct 
heirs but himself and straightening out 
the lines of inheritance, so that he be- 
came, before he arrived at middle age, 
heir to a comfortable fortune, 
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Unfortunately, however, for the luster 
and usefulness of the name, there had 
also come down to Mr. Chamford Gray 
by way of heritage, along with his 
wealth, certain thrifty habits and greedy 
notions, which, as had been observed in 
his immediate ancestors, increased with 
time until they developed into actual 
miserly traits before the inheritor had 
passed his youth; and, as age ad- 
vanced, he became intolerably grasping. 

It seemed a real misfortune in the case 
of Chamford Gray, for, divested of these 
impedimenta of inheritance, he wanted 
to be and tried hard to be a generous 
and whole souled gentleman. He had 
been educated at one of the great uni- 
versities and had traveled much and 
lacked nothing in the way of cultivation, 
and he imagined that he was the soul 
of honor, gentlemanly bearing and gen- 
erous traits. But it was observed that 
the same unconscious piggishness mani- 
fested itself in his monopoly of conversa- 
tion. 

There was no topic which he did 
not discuss with assurance. He ex- 
plained the evident, illustrated the ob- 
vious and expatiated on the irrevelant 
on all occasions and was usually success- 
ful in dispersing the most interested and 
intelligent audience if he were only 
allowed the chance to engage in the 
conversation. 

On the other hand, as already ob- 
served, he really tried at times to over- 
come his pedigree and be like other 
men with some degree of generosity and 
sympathy for his less fortunate fellow 
men. But the worship of wealth was an 
essential part of his nature, and it had 
come to pass that, strive against it as 
he might, the dollar omnipotent was 
above all accomplishment, wit or other 
natural gifts, and he could associate on 
friendly terms with the swine of the 
world only so their possessions justified 
it in his eyes, and notwithstanding they 
were out of his class entirely. 

In the course of time he had married 
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a beautiful girl, who, overcome by the 
influence of the family tree and the 
accumulated surplus, had broken off 
an engagement with the man she loved 
and who ever after held her heart, in 
order to make the alliance commercial 
which should bring to her the thousand 
and one advantages she had never en- 
joyed in her plain, simple and somewhat 
laborious life, and should make of her 
offspring heirs and joint heirs to their 
father’s kingdom. 

In the country community where Etta 
Rogers lived it was considered a great 
match for her; and, as she was very 
popular, the poor broken hearted clerk 
whom she discarded got neither sym- 
pathy nor tears and was compelled to 
look on, dazed and stunned by the 
enormity of his loss, while the pious 
world, the good Christian world which 
feared God and kept his commandments, 
robbed him openly of his idol. There- 
after he was never heard of, and from 
being the brightest and most promising 
young man in the village, degenerated 
into a listless, common, every day small 
merchant in a country community. 
Those who ever gave it a thought con- 
cluded wisely that Mrs. Gray had had 
a narrow escape from absorption and 
obliteration by those natural processes 
of marriage, maternity, household cares 
and lack of environment of the exalted 
kind that comes with wealth and resi- 
dence in great cities, where country girls 
become grand dames by association and 
daily advertisement in the society col- 
umns of newspapers. No account was 
taken of possible results which might 
have grown out of the wholesome union 
of young hearts in utter love and bright 
minds and sympathetic tastes. Oh, 
well, so runs the world away! and the 
stricken deer must not go weep, because 
it must take its knocks and be brave and 
bear it all in a Christian spirit of meek- 
ness and lowliness of heart and forti- 
tude. 

“To dry one’s eyes and laugh at a fall, 
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And, baffled, get up and begin again— 
So the chase takes up one’s life—that’s all,” 


is the lesson we must all learn in some 
way, although there are those who seem 
never to encounter the rough edges of 
the world. But if happiness be truly 
only a comparative. absence of misery, 
there must be somewhere and somehow 
sorrow and trial for all the sons of man. 

A year or two of the adjustment of 
forces which follows marriage had dis- 
closed to both Chamford Gray and his 
wife that they were badly mated. He 
had no use for her large intelligence and 
exquisite literary taste, while she in 
turn hated his abnormal thrift and gen- 
eral boorishness. There was an absolute 
lack of harmony in him—concord of 
sweet sounds in voice or instrument or 
words he absolutely failed to recognize, 
while to her the clear notes of the car- 
dinal in yonder tree, the appeal of the 
trained orchestra, the tears in words, 
sent her heart into ecstacy; and, more 
and more, as the years piled up, she 
wandered back to that beautiful past 
when she and her only love stood hand 
in hand under the trees and sought the 
singing leaf, and of her knight she 
would say: 


“Then deep in the greenwood rode he, 
And asked of every tree: 

‘Oh! if you have ever a singing leaf 
I pray you give it me.’ 

“But the leaves all kept their counsel; 
They said neither yea nor nay, 


Only there sighed from the pine tops 
The music of seas far away. 


“Only the aspen pattered 
With the sound of falling rain 
That fell ever faster and faster, 
Then faltered to silence again.” 


And then, coming down to the over- 
whelming present, she would reflect how 
ridiculous it would be to send Chamford 
Gray into the greenwood after any sing- 
ing leaf, for Chamford’s first thought 


would be to cut down the greenwood,: 


leaves and all, and raise potatoes which 
would sell at so much ver bushel. 
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So that by the time the Grays had 
appeared upon the horizon of Michael 
Ryan they had drifted into that green 
and settled melancholy which comes of 
continual failure in a great life scheme, 
relieved only by such appearances of 
good will and affectation as society de- 
mands under the general name of man- 
ners. If you met them socially you 
never suspected that the lover was in 
a far country and that these two merely 
acted a part from day to day, and the 
great world went on its way, bearing its 
other burdens just as bravely as it bore 
this. 


XIl 
A DISCUSSION 


PPOSITE Mr. Ryan sat Mrs. Gray, 

at his left Miss Shackelford and at his 
right Professor Everett of the University, 
who, beside being a teacher by profes- 
sion, was also a doctor of divinity, and 
occasionally, when the other ministers 
were absent or tardy, filled a pulpit and 
tried hard to maintain his doubtful posi- 
tion as a man of God and a man of 
intellect. His only course on such occa- 
sions was to cling blindly to the written 
word and not to allow himself to utter 
any of the doubts of which his head was 
full. 

It was at the Wamser mansion, and 
supper was served, and the small table 
at which they sat was quite isolated 
from the others of the company, so that 
conversation could be carried on freely 
and satisfactorily. 

The whole community was agitated 
over the pending strike at the mills of 
Kruger, Gill & Wamser, the men having 
made, through certain so called ‘walk- 
ing delegates,” demands in regard to 
time and pay which the operators could 
not concede, and trouble was feared. 

The professor had said: “I wish, Mr. 
Ryan,you would explain the reason why, 
for instance, the men in your mills will 
allow a man from the outside to walk in 
and tell them that their wages are inade- 
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quate and the hours too long, when 
they are all satisfied with present con- 
ditions.” 

‘*That would be a very hard thing to 
do,’’ said Ryan, ‘‘unless you put it upon 
the principle of loyalty and adhesion. 
You see these unions, having all a com- 
mon aim and principle, in order to ac- 
complish their ends must support each 
other, not only morally, but, when neces- 
sary, by active interference. This re- 
sults in a sort of union of all the unions, 
and in some trades there are upper 
organizations and lodges with officers 
and delegates, so called, who assume to 
superintend the whole field of labor in 
that branch of industry. It is not a bad 
idea considered as a mere matter of 
organization, but it is very bad in cases 
of this kind where everything is going 
smoothly, the men making money and 
working all the time, and the mill with 
big contracts on its hands which must 
be fulfilled.” 

‘It is all right,’’ said Miss Shackel- 
ford, ‘‘for a man to quit work if he is 
dissatisfied, but by what principle of 
right can he claim that another shall not 
take his place.’’ 

‘“That,’’ said the professor, ‘‘has been 
to me the most difficult of all problems. 
The men seem actually to believe that 
they have a right to stand in the way 
of others who want work and whose ser- 
vices are needed. If it were not for 
their apparent absolute conviction that 
’ they are right in this position, it would 
afford no difficulties; but they do so 
believe and act and are willing to stake 
all—even life—on the position.” 

“T have seen men,”’ said Ryan, ‘‘who 
had become saturated with the idea that 
they had a sort of joint ownership, by 
reason of their labor, in the result of 
that labor. I think my friend Hall is 
of that kind. Others merely look upon 
it as a matter of brute force which can 
be exercised to insure the success of 
their demands. They know the mill 
must go night and day, and they take 
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advantage of the situation to keep other 
men from working, and thus compel 
compliance with their demands. Often 
their claims seem to be fair, yet no one 
knows the truth about this but the man 
in charge of the financial department, 
who figures out the price of a ton of 
pig iron or rails laid down in New York, 
San Francisco or New Orleans; and his 
statement is always looked upon with 
suspicion by the men.”’ 

**Couldn’t some plan be devised,”’ 
asked Miss Shackelford, ‘‘by which a 
committee of the men could be given 
access to the books in order to satisfy 
them?’”’ 

“I have often thought of that,’’ an- 
swered Ryan, ‘‘and am even now con- 
sidering some such scheme.” 

“What would be best and fairest,’’ 
interposed Mrs. Gray, ‘‘would be some 
scheme of cooperation by which the 
wages of these men would correspond 
to the conditions of business.” 

‘*The trouble about that,’’ said Ryan, 
‘tis the fact that the men could not 
stand the lower rates of pay at times 
when the company is making little or 
nothing, provided their highest pay 
is limited to fair daily wages in pros- 
perous times. 

There is no way by which human 
earnings and the earnings of invested 
capital can be put on a par, because 
capital can stand it to earn nothing 
while human labor cannot. The human 
must be fed and clothed and _ his 
family provided for, which is impossible 
when he is reduced to a non-dividend- 
paying basis. Capital, on the other 
hand, can survive an indefinite period 
of inactivity. You see there is no 
equality and can never be, and the only 
thing left is some agreed but arbitrary 
basis, and to agree constitutes the prob- 
lem.” 

‘‘T had never thought of that,” said 


Miss Shackelford, ‘‘but it seems to state 


the situation exactly.’ She was leaning 
forward with her arms resting on the 
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table and her hands clasped before her, 
and looked more charming than usual, 
and Ryan was more than ever impressed 
with her good sense and _ attractive- 
ness. 

“T have always, in thinking of this 
matter, considered that in some way the 
labor of the men corresponded with the 
investment of capital. I see now that, 
while it might be a fair comparison 
when each is earning money, the one 
by its presence, the other by its activity, 
the comparison fails when neither is 
earning anything, because to the one 
it means simply uselessness, to the other 
it means extinction and death; and so 
far as cooperation is concerned, that too 
can only operate in one direction, as it 
would be impossible for the laboring 
man to cooperate in actual losses. The 
proposition of cooperation, therefore, 
seems to be entirely illogical.” 

It would have pleased Ryan to con- 
tinue the discussion, for as Miss 
Shackelford warmed up to the subject 
she became more interesting; but they 
were interrupted by their hostess, who 
had suggested cards, and Ryan, who 
was asked to look after Mrs. Gray, 
could only say to Miss Shackelford 
that he hoped at some time to continue 
the discussion with her, to which she 
politely assented, and they parted for 
that evening. 

With Mrs. Gray he was not so much 
at ease, as her attainments had soared 
far beyond his in a literary way and her 
fads, Browning, Maeterlinck and Suder- 
mann, he had not made acquaintance 
with. But he found her very charming, 


nevertheless, and so long as Mr. Gray. 


remained hidden it was well with 
him. 

**Don’t you find my cousin, Miss 
Shackelford, a bright girl?” said she, 
looking straight at him, and as Michael 
Ryan even at that moment was so re- 
flecting, he colored visibly as he re- 
sponded rather earnestly: 


“She is a very interesting woman.”’ 


XIII 


CONFESSION 


THEY had talked long and earnestly 

and Michael Ryan approached the 
subject nearest his heart with the same 
dogged perseverance and determination 
which characterized all his efforts. On 
her part there was an evident desire to 
avoid the culmination of their mild 
romance, for her mind was racked with 
doubts and fears. 

It was several months after the party 
at Mrs. Wamser’s, and while there had 
been several meetings between them 
since that time, it had apparently not 
suited his humor to speak to her seri- 
ously till now. The night was warm 
and beautiful and they had walked from 
the house out into the spacious grounds 
and seated themselves on a bench under 
a large oak tree whence a beautiful view 
was had of the sloping hillside, the 
lowlands adjacent and the lake beyond. 
Mr. Kruger prided himself upon having 
the most beautiful site in the vicinity, 
and he had had the good sense to let 
art intrude upon nature as little as possi- 
ble, and then only with a view to 
promoting comfort. The spot was ideal, 
the night soft, the moonlight brilliant. 
There were all the usual accompani- 
ments of romantic courtship, and yet 
these two who knew what was to come 
were scarcely stirred by their charming 
environment. With each, the matter 
was too serious for sentiment. It was 
business of the gravest importance and 
was so treated. It is not to be pre- 
sumed that there had not been glances 
more or less tender, that hand pressure 
and possibly words uttered softly and 
with the peculiar emphasis of love had 
not also intervened. There had been 
signs, whether these or others, which 
indicated to both that this time must 
come and pass within the near future, 
and both were prepared and satisfied 
that it should be now; so that when he 
spoke of his growing interest in her, of 
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his lonely life, his aimless future and the 
great desire that he had that some good 
woman should share it with him and 
help bear its burdens and responsibili- 
ties, she was not surprised; while her 
heart beat faster and she felt proud that 
she had won the admiration and love 
of such a man, she none the less saw the 
situation as it really was. 

‘*Have you considered everything,’’ 
said Miss Shackelford, ‘‘in making this 
proposal to me? Is there nothing in 
the situation which might come up to 
interfere in our relations or cause you 
at some time to respect me less than 
you do as a lover? I believe that men, 
and women too, do brush aside diff- 
culties when they imagine themselves 
in love, which may be very dangerous 
to their mutual happiness as the years 
go on, and even if I could now truth- 
fully say that I do love you in return, 
i should not be willing to risk your 
future happiness upon a doubt which 
you yourself are not able to clear up 
honestly and freely in advance.”’ 

*“‘T_ know what you have in your 
mind,” said Ryan, “the matter has 
been in my thoughts for months, and I 
long ago concluded that until that point 
was absolutely settled I would not do 
you the injustice of offering myself to 
you. It is a matter of such grave im- 
port to us that neither will dare to treat 
it lightly. To me it has been a subject 
of constant thought, and, having arrived 
at the conclusion that I could forgive 
your father for the sake of the daughter 
whom I love and whom I have found 
to be sensible and honorable in every 
way, it was not just or fair to either of 
us to let an ancient wrong separate us, 
even if memory could not be relied 
upon to entirely efface all recollection 
of it. I think I can treat your father 
with the respect that will be due him 
from me. We may never become inti- 
mate friends, but he shall always be 
welcome at my house, and I shall 
try on your account to forget the past. 
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“*T can say to you now with the utmost 
truth that if it were in my power to 
wipe out all recollection of the unfor- 
tunate thing, I would most gladly do 
so. I would be glad to for my own 
comfort. I do not harbor revenge or 
malice, and I hate the memory of un- 
pleasant things, so that for my own sel- 
fish comfort, and leaving you out of 
consideration entirely, I would be hap- 
pier could it all be blotted out.”’ 

‘‘T believe all you say,’’ responded 
she, ‘‘and while my heart will hold its 
misgivings, still I am willing to confide 
in your manly generosity and to place 
my life and happiness in your hands, 
because I trust in your better judgment 
and because I do love you.’’ 

She had placed her hand in his as 
she said this, and Michael Ryan, 
supremely happy, was yet content to 
sit there in the shade of the giant oak 
and hold her hand and look fondly upon 
her fair face and beautiful head, with 
no apparent impulse to take her in his 
arms and shower kisses upon her, as 
lovers always do. 

He seemed rather to be awed by 
the new responsibility and the con- 
fidence of this fair stranger. He had 
not read many love stories or much 
poetry, and while his heart was soft and 
he was devotion itself, yet the ways of 
lovers were strange to him. He used to 
kiss his mother and put his arms around 
her, but other women he knew not; and 
at his mature age, having missed the 
endearments of women, love seemed to 
him too sacred a thing to trifle with; 
and having held her hand thus for some 
minutes, he kissed her quietly on the 
forehead, saying that they would talk 
over their plans later on. He then sug- 
gested that they return to the house, as 
their absence might be noted, and, she 
taking his arm, they wandered back and 
mingled with the guests as though it 
had been known to each before and only 
required the actual use of words to con- 
summate and to clear away the only 
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doubts that had existed in the mind of 
either. Just as quietly and unostentati- 
ously they let it be known to their friends, 
and in due time Michael Ryan paid 
a formal visit to Mr. and Mrs. Shackel- 
ford and obtained permission to wed 
their only daughter Emily, whom Michael 
Ryan truly loved and would make his 
wife as soon as she and they could 


WHEN BLOSSOM 
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make it convenient to have the cere- 
mony performed. For him the sooner 
the better, for he was alone in his big 
house and needed her every day. For- 
tunately she knew the Halls, and his 
good work could begin at once, as it 
did and continued thereafter uninter- 
ruptedly. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 





WENT TO RIDE 


WITH ME 
By Eugene Secor 


FOREST CITY, IOWA 


HEN Blossom went to ride with me, 
In bonny Summer weather, 
The flowers were not more sweet than 
she: 
They tempted every roving bee, 
And my pink Blossom tempted me — 
For we were young together. 


4 bez did halt and quickly sip 
The nectar from the clover, 

And I imagined from her lip 

A sweeter honey drop would drip 

If I were bold enough to sip 
Like this enchanted rover. 


The prairie blushed with bloom galore, 
And Blossom blushed beside me; 

If I should lean a little more 

And ply the arts of lovers’ lore, 

And pluck the Blossom I adore, 
Would lucky fate betide me? 


“TI wish I were a bee,” said I, 
‘‘I’d waste no time on clover, 
But sip the Blossom nearer by, 
Content to tarry till I die— 
If honied lips would ratify 
The quest of honest lover.”’ 


‘*Were you a bee,”’ she promptly said, 
‘*1’d crush you with my finger; 
My lips are for the man I’ll wed, 
Whose courage makes his blood run 
red. 
He’ll take what is his own,”’ she said. 
I sipped. Why should I linger? 


When Blossom took that ride with me, 
The lovely prairie over, 

I learned a lesson from the bee; 

And now I take upon my knee 

An armful far more sweet to me 
Than all the honied clover. 
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A PROLOGUE 
By Lewis 


LOWELL, 


T sometimes happens that the real play 
performed in the lives of men and 
women has not been preceded by a pro- 
logue; but this is not of frequent occur- 
rence. That the prologue, as such, is 
acknowledged to be somewhat out of 
date, we do not deny; but in the country 
of which we are to write many things 
are out of date—though the way to a 
woman’s heart remains straight;— and, 
moreover, there are certain matters that 
must be related before the stage is set, 
with its fine African background, for the 
appearance of Mr. Archibald Newman. 
You may dismiss young Newman for 
a simpleton and a fool, if you choose; 
but the honest fact is that up to the 
time of the marriage of Laura Wyndham 
he was an average man of his class. 
Going out of Harvard with social stand- 
ing and considerable prestige in athlet- 
ics, he had entered society and club life 
as it was quite natural that he should 
do; had lived upon an income inherited 
from his mother, done one or two good 
things in the line of golf and polo, and 
made love to Laura Wyndham as oppor- 
tunity offered. 

Then her engagement was announced, 
followed by her marriage. It is said 
that she boasted to her bridesmaids that 
every one of the six men who ushered 
for her had been a suitor for her hand. 
Be that as it may, they all went their 
several ways unharmed, but Newman. 
He went to pieces so unexpectedly that 
he left his country to wander in foreign 
lands. 

Old friends missed him and then for- 
got him. He wrote no word to them, 
and they did not bother to inquire for 
his address. At that time there was just 
one person who knew where to find him; 
and that person was Laura Berringe, 
born Wyndham, 


AND A PLAY 


E. Mac Brayne 


MASSACHUSETTS 


It may be a fair question whether that 
young lady, at the time of her marriage, 
had a conscience or only a romantic 
imagination. It is possible that the 
latter developed when she made the dis- 
covery that she had married a business 
man, who had no imagination at all. 
At any rate, when Newman, forgetting 
the things that a man of good blood 
ought to know, wrote her a letter, lest 
she never learn that he had gone into 
exile for love of her, she was suddenly 
overcome with remorse and replied to 
him in sisterly fashion. O, foolish 
blunderers! He wrote to her again. 

Lest we state the case with unfairness 
to her as a woman, let it be understood 
that she had no idea of doing anything 
disloyal to the man who had made her 
his wife, but who was now absorbed in 
other things. She simply craved a ro- 
mance, and her husband failing to pro- 
vide one, found it in the friendship of 
Newman; a younger man, a handsomer 
one, and an exile in a foreign land. 
The situation held too many situations 
for a women so weak as she. The letters 
that passed between them twice a year 
became the sentimentally haloed secret 
of her life. 

Thus matters went on for five years, 


* quite romantically, but on a fairly high 


plane, when all is considered. He had 
not been quite a man at the start, you 
will remember — and she; well, she had 
boasted at the wedding concerning her 
ushers. Yet he was slowly getting back 
to inherited traditions, and was bound, 
in the end, to put an honorable end to 
the whole miserable business. For it 
is written in the Anglo-Saxon law that 
a man must not love another’s wife. 

The youngest bridesmaid at Laura 
Wyndham’s wedding had been a girl 
of barely eighteen, Elise Langwood by 
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name, the daughter of a popular captain 
in the United States navy. Frank and 
fair at that time, she had blossomed in 
the five years into as perfect a flower of 
womanhood as even the service can 
boast. She was rather tall, had grace 
of movement combined with simplicity 
of manner and maintained as good fel- 
lowship among men as though she had 
been born their brother. Ensigns spoke 
of her publicly as the ideal of what a 
navy woman should be; and privately 
hoped for wars in order to do great 
deeds in her sight. Commanders of 
ships spoke of her fondly, and unoffi- 
cially made her serve as the model for 
their growing daughters. Even the ad- 
miral danced with her when older 
women were looking for partners, and 
paid her gallant compliments. From 
which facts you may infer that she was 
no common maid. 

Captain Langwood’s shore leave was 
spent in the city where the Berringes 
lived, and a fair degree of friendliness 
existed between the two families. It 
chanced that one evening, five years 
after the wedding, Elise was dining 
with Mrs. Berringe and mentioned the 
fact that her father’s battleship had been 
ordered to Mediterranean waters, and 
that she was to be allowed to take the 
cruise. 

The incident at once started a train of 
thought in the older woman’s mind. It 
was on the shore of the Mediterranean 
that Tangier lay, the home of Archibald 
Newman in his exile. Her last letter 
to him had brought no reply. She had 
another one, finished that day, and all 
ready for the posting; for there was a 
small fear in her heart that some harm 
might have come to him. Now a surer 
way to reach him suggested itself. 

She was fond of Elise. The girl was 
as guileless as an angel, she told herself, 
and would reflect the scene with him 
like a mirror. So over their coffee—her 
husband was away on business that 
evening—she told Elise Longwood just 
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enough of the story to warrant the send- 
ing of a letter to Newman. The girl 
looked at her with wide, frank eyes, 
secretly shocked, angered at what her 
intuition told her must be the truth; but 
finally consented to the mission. Her 
father’s ship would spend some time at 
Gibraltar, and it would be an easy mat- 
ter to go over to Tangier on the packet 
that sailed from the British port. 

Mrs. Berringe called her a dear thing, 
and went somewhat more into the de- 
tails of what she would require of her. 
She did not know that the girl had de- 
cided to become the bearer of her letter 
because of a sudden desire to see this 
man who would go into such an exile 
for a woman who had jilted him. Nor 
was she aware that the prologue was 
ended, and that she would have but 
a minor part in the play about to begin. 


II 


Archibald Newman sat one afternoon 
on a mat under the trees of a coffee 
house called in the Arabic the Garden 
of Joy. You may find it ‘in the hills 
beyond Tangier, where the road, hea- 
venly in the foliage of the early Summer, 
turns sharply to the left. At one side 
of the entrance into the garden are ropes 
for tethering the mules and horses under 
the shadow of the olive trees, and beyond 
is a thatched hut open at the sides, 
where you will see tiny coals aglow and 
catch the odor, from blackened braziers, 
of fresh mint steeping in tea. But the 
mats for those who frequent the Garden 
of Joy are in the open air, on green 
sward that is surrounded by thickets of 
brilliant flowers, in such arrangement as 
only a Moslem mind can plan. 

Newman sipping his coffee, conversed 
with an Arab friend from the desert, 
Sheik Ben-Nacer. Many a time had 
the two slept together under the tents 
of the sheik’s tribe. Many an afternoon 
had Newman met Ben-Nacer, and other 
men from beyond the hills, in this place 
of pleasant meetings, the Garden of Joy. 
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He cared for them because he had come 
to know their life and to share its adven- 
tures. They honored him because he 
could ride well and shoot to the mark, 
and was always fair in his dealings with 
them, 

Through the gate into the garden rode 
a turbaned Moor on a well worn gray 
mule. He was lithe of figure, for as he 
caught sight of Newman he slid easily 
to the ground and approached the mat. 
Ben-Nacer arose to go. He had busi- 
ness in the city and was glad to have 
had this opportunity of again seeing his 
well favored friend. 

Newman ordered fresh coffee, and the 
Moor, his sandals removed, sat down 
beside him, for he too was an old 
friend. 

“What news, Mohammed?”’ 

The Moor replied in tones as soft as 
a woman’s; the strange, high keyed 
voice so often heard in Morocco. 

‘Meester Newman,’’ he said deliber- 
atly, ‘“‘I hear there will be war out Fez 
way against the veree bad tribe I told 
you of.” 

Newman’s face wreathed in smiles, 
and then he laughed heartily at his sol- 
emn companion. “Ever since you lost 
your caravan you have been hearing of 
nothing but war against that tribe,’’ he 
said. All the world of Tangier knew 
that Mohammed, guide in ordinary to 
the tourists, and sometime story teller 
in the Great Soco, had lost his whole 
fortune in one unfortunate trip from the 
coast to. the capital, and that the loss 
was unavenged. 

‘‘And I also hear that there es one 
veree fine young lady waiting to see 
you down in the city,’’ continued the 
Moor impassively. ‘‘I myself have met 
her, Meester Newman.’’ 

‘*Ah, you have!’’ 

The bees hummed around the rose 
bushes, and the birds sang in the lemon 
trees. The little coffee cups were 
emptied; were refilled. You may prod 
a mule in Morocco, but not a Moor. In 


the end Newman laughed again. ‘*My 
sword is down, Mohammed. Tell me 
why you have come,’’ he said. 

A childlike smile rippled over the face 
of the Moor; a face that in itself would 
have been young but for its Moslem 
beard. ‘‘There came over from ‘Geeb’ 
today a most adorable girl and a sick 
old lady,’ said he. ‘‘I have offered to 
show them the city, but they have come 
only to seek you. She es’’—he went 
into the folds of his galeb and brought 
forth a card—‘‘She es Mees Langwood, 
and she es one of your people.’’ 

One acquires much from contact with 
a Moslem people. Newman, in a whirl 
of inward excitement quite unaccount- 
able, was outwardly calm. In the years 
of his exile he had made it a point to 
keep clear of American women, not a 
difficult matter in the hills about Tan- 
gier; but now the first woman to seek 
him bore the name of one who had 
taken his arm five years before, on that 
night when the Mendelssohn march had 
announced to the fashionable world that 
Laura Wyndham was Laura Wyndham 
no longer. ‘‘She is one of your people!’’ 
Something within him stirred to be once 
more among his people, to return with 
his head held high, as though he had 
never been away. His inclination was 
to get up gaily from the mat and run 
across the garden to his horse, but he 
arose slowly and appeared to speak in- 
differently. ‘Thank you, Mohammed, 
I will ride down to the city,’’ he said. 

Elise Langwood had come over from 
Gibraltar—it is Gib in that part of the 
word—-chaperoned by an aunt of chronic 
indisposition who had left Baden-Baden 
to meet her niece. Mrs. Treboar had 
heard of Tangier as a place quite un- 
spoiled by civilization, and was not 
unwilling to ‘‘run over and have a look 
at it,’’ but having passed through the 
pandemonium of the Tangier customs 
house and the mad scramble of the main 
street, she was now locked in her room 
at the hotel, for the time being deaf to 
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all reason and quite convinced in her 
own mind that she never would get out 
of the place alive. Elise, quite accus- 
tomed to the violence of her moods, had 
finally left her, and was now in the gar- 
den, truly an adorable girl in the white- 
ness of her Summer gown. Newman 
found her there. They met beneath an 
orange tree. 

When you find a man who sets him- 
self up above women, whether it is 
because of an early disappointment or 
from a theoretical indifference to the 
sex, you may be sure that he has not 
yet met one who, in the order of things, 
is waiting for him beneath an orange 
tree. When that hour arrives something 
snaps in the man’s self conceit, and that 
incumbrance being rendered worthless, 
certain old springs of the heart begin to 
work again. It was so with Archibald 
Newman. When he found that girl 
awaiting his coming it was as though 
from some early day it had been so 
decreed; as though he had long been 
groping complainingly in the darkness 
and had suddenly found the light. He 
caught her by both hands, and she 
blushed. 

He remained in the garden for an 
hour and went away only when dinner 
had been announced, having arranged 
before he left, however, to return in 
the morning and take Miss Langwood 
for aride. And the strange thing about 
their first meeting was that she forgot 
all about Mrs. Berringe’s letter, the 
main object of her visit to Tangier. 

Of course she thought of it soon after 
he had gone, and was vexed with herself 
for her forgetfulness; and when New- 
map came around with the horses in the 
morning you may be sure that she had 
the matter well in mind. But she de- 
layed giving the missive upon his arrival 
because her aunt, to whom she had in- 
troduced him, held his attention up to 
the moment when they were mounted 
and ready for the start; and for an hour 
after that he was occupied in showing 
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her about the city and the hills beyond. 
In the wonderful streets of the bazaars, 
where Moslem and Jew touched elbow 
with Arab and Spaniard, and stray mules 
jostled them all, they were kept busy 
enough picking their way, and even out 
in the hills there were streams to ford, 
steep paths to climb and villas to dis- 
cover deep set among the trees. 

She enjoyed the ride because it might 
be the only one that they could take to- 
gether, and not until they were on the 
highroad leading back to the city did 
she care to end the pleasure of it. 

“I came to Tangier to see you for 
a special purpose,’’ she said. ‘‘I have 
a letter for you.’’ 

He reined in his horse instantly, and 
her own animal came to a standstill. 

“‘Oh yes, a letter,’”’ he said quietly, 
and took it. A glance at the familiar 
handwriting was sufficient for him. 
Twice a year had a similar letter been 
brought to him by special messenger 
from the British post, thus marking the 
two great days in the year for him. But 
this letter had not passed through the 
mail. 

“Mrs. Berringe gave this to you?” he 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

‘**Mrs. Berringe is a very old friend,” 
he said. 

**Yes?’’ She was looking at him with 
frank, fearless eyes. 

“She is good enough to write to me 
sometimes.” 

“Yes; she told me so. Her husband 
was not there.”” Why Elise Langwood 
said this she could not have told, but 
the thrust went home. Newman sud- 
denly realized that this demure maid on 
the horse beside him would force him 
to give an explanation or fight. 

‘*You see,” he began blunderingly, 
‘we were very good friends before her 
marriage. One may not forget old 
friends.” 

**Not old friends.’’ Her words were 
distinct in their meaning. 
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He replied to her somewhat sharply. 
‘‘Do not misunderstand me, we are only 
old friends,” he said. ‘‘I have not even 
seen her for several years.”’ 

He did not know that Mrs. Berringe 
had given her certain of the details; but 
that incident was painfully fresh in her 
own mind at the moment. ‘‘It seems 
to me that the matter is one between 
you two,”’ she said. “I did not intend 
to intrude upon it. Shall we go back to 
the city?’’ 

» When they had returned to the hotel, 
and he had assisted her from the saddle, 
she felt sorry that she had agreed to 
deliver the letter, but now that an un- 
pleasant duty had been performed, she 
saw no reason why she should refuse to 
accept an invitation from him to join 
a party of English friends on the follow- 
ing day for a trip to the Garden of Joy. 

Mrs. Treboar not only recovered from 
her fright at Moslem sights and sounds, 
but speedily became fascinated with the 
life of Tangier. This was in a large 
measure due to Newman, who intro- 
duced her into the society of the Euro- 
pean colony and was her guide about 
the town. She expressed no further de- 
sire to return to Gibraltar. 

All of this gave Newman great satis- 
faction, for it afforded him an oppor- 
tunity to see Miss Langwood every day. 
They were often together in the morn- 
ing, found places of mutual interest in 
the afternoon, and he and his Arab lan- 
tern boy appeared regularly at the hotel 
at night. Certain of his friends—there 
was Trelawney of the Anglo-European 
Cable Company, Bremen of the German 
legation, and Cohen, the young Jewish 
merchant—who knew him for an avowed 
woman hater,—raised their eyebrows or 
shrugged their shoulders when they saw 
him pass with this American girl. Other 
men, of the mosque and the desert, to 
whom marriage was the favor of God, 
spoke of him in circles where no English 
was heard, and hoped for the best. 
Mohammed, bankrupt owner of cara- 
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vans, who out of the poetry of his heart 
had pronounced Elise Langwood an 
adorable girl, turned expedients over 
in his mind and bided his time. It 
came late one afternoon. 

It was the day preceding the great 
market of the week when the Soco out- 
side the walls was a shifting scene of 
African life. The camel trains had 
begun to come in from the desert and 
the ambling beasts were kneeling with 
their faces to the west. Merchants, 
men of the country, negroes from beyond 
the plains, were leading or pushing their 
mules through the crowd, crying their 
wares or shouting for the road as they 
sought a passage to the bazaars. Tents 
were going up on the outskirts of the 
market place, small fires were aglow 
beneath braziers set upon the ground, 
merchandise was being unpacked for 
the sale, and the miscellaneous beggars 
and entertainers were plying their trade. 

Mohammed, as was his wont on this 
day, took his seat as a story teller, and 
as his reputation was good, waited with 
assurance for a larger circle of hearers 
before he began his tale. His eyes 
snapped with pleasure as he saw New- 
man and Miss Langwood join his audi- 
ence. Taking the center of the ring 
now, he began to recite. 

‘*And you are quite sure that you can 
translate Arabic?” she asked. 

“Bless you, yes,’’ Newman replied. 
“You shall see.” He listened for a 
moment and then began to translate in 
a low voice: 

‘There was once a white sheik who 
left his people and went into a far land 
to live. He had loved the daughter of 
a king, a most beautiful princess among 
fair women, but would not marry her. 
So he went to a distant land. There 
were people there, but not of his kind, 
and. twice a year—um-—the princess 
sent him a message and a rose. But 


she did not go to him, and the white. 


sheik could not return. Then one 
day —” 
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“Go on, go on,’’ urged the girl. 
‘*All right. He says—it’s only a 
story, you know—he says that after a 
time the princess sent to the white 
sheik a most adorable girl, and that the 
white sheik forgot his unfortunate love 
for the princess and found favor and 
great joy with the adorable girl.” 

The Arab circle applauded with a 
clapping of hands. Mohammed bowed 
low as two of his hearers departed and 
a smile brightened his face. He had 
bided his time. 

Away from the story teller, the jostling 
merchants and from the market place 
itself walked a man and a maiden to 
where the road winds above the Soco, 
and the birds sing in the late afternoon 
among the lime and olive trees. The 
man took from his pocket an unopened 
letter. ‘“‘This is the last message sent 
by the princess to the white sheik,’’ he 
said. Then he tore it into pieces and 
flung them away. ‘‘Now may the man 
marry the most adorable girl?’ he 
asked. 

And the maiden answered, in a clear, 
strong voice: ‘‘No.” 


III 


Archibald Newman sat of an after- 
noon in the doorway of his bungalow 
back in the hills that overlook the sea. 
You may find it still—though vacant— 
in as fair a garden as northern eyes have 
dwelt upon. Cacti and bamboo hedge 
the way to it, but the bungalow itself, 
yellowish white, with green wooden 
shutters, is half hidden among cedar 
and olive trees, lemons and palms. 

Sheik Ben-Nacer, riding from the 
plains over the hills to the city, gave 
a dignified salutation as he saw New- 
man, and the young man, welcoming 
any interruption of his mood, asked him 
to wait for a moment while he called 
for his horse and joined him. Having 
kept away from Tangier for several days, 
Newman had about arrived at the con- 
clusion that he was an unqualified idiot, 
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no longer fit for intercourse with civil- 
ized people. Common courtesy would 
have required him to call upon Mrs. 
Treboar, at least; instead of which he 
had sulked at home because a young 
woman, knowing the manner of a man 
that he was, had not cared to accept his 
romantic proposal to marry her. It was 
high time, he thought, that he got over 
his sulky mood. 

‘‘What news, Ben-Nacer?” he asked 
when they had gone some distance over 
the road to the city. 

“There is a tribe out plundering be- 
tween here and Fez,’’ replied the sheik. 
‘“‘They are looking for hostages, I 
think.”’ 

‘It is time that the sultan hunted 
down that tribe, Ben-Nacer.’’ 

‘‘One must shoot, not parade, to whip 
a tribe,’’ replied the Arab. “I take the 
road here for the basha’s palace. Will 
you go with me?” 

‘*No; I will go by the other road to 
call upon friends. Good day.’’ 

The chances were that Mrs. ‘l'reboar 
and her niece had returned to Gibraltar 
ere this, but it would do no harm to call 
at the hotel and inquire for them. He 
did so and the Moorish servant replied 
that they had left Tangier three days 
before. He turned away without fur- 
ther questions. But he did not return 
to the hills. Somehow the bunaglow 
had grown strangely lonely during the 
week, had lost the indefinable atmos- 
phere that makes a place like home. 
The perfume was out of the flowers, the 
song gone from the birds; the place had 
lost its charm. So he put up his horse 
and dined alone in the city, and later 
called a lantern boy and went to one of 
the Moorish cafes to find entertainment 
for the evening. 

It was a pleasant place, well within 
the walls; a large room finished in 
carved wood with weapons and stringed 
instruments hung along the walls, and 
lighted by lanterns of wrought iron, sus- 
pended from long chains. The musi- 
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cians were seated on the floor in the 
middle of the room, there was a smell 
of Egyptian tobacco stronger than the 
odor of the coffee, and there was like- 
wise more music than conversation. 

Newman entered and sat down upon 
one of the mats, unmindful, contrary 
to his custom, of who his nearest neigh- 
bor might be. After a time he became 
conscious of the fact that Mohammed 
was sitting at his right hand, and has- 
tened to make amends for the seeming 
slight. 

‘‘T am too stupid tonight to see the 
nose in front of me,’ he apologized. 

Mohammed puffed at his long pipe. 
“Vou certainly deed not see your friends 
go away, Meester Newman,’’ he said 
after a time. 

“No; I was busy at home. Have you 
seen Sheik Ben-Nacer today? He tells 
me that your favorite tribe is on the 
war path out Fez way, after all. Ex- 
cited at the news, are you? Well, it 
ought to be an old story by this time.’’ 

Mohammed, with one hand upon 
Newman’s shoulder, paused for a mo- 
ment to look at him intently. ‘‘ Meester 
Newman, you compel me to observe you 
are a fool,’’ he said. ‘*Mees Langwood, 
if you don’t know it, es on the way to 
Fez,” 

Over in the center of .the room a 
string snapped, and a musician ceased 
playing. Something in Newman’s head 
snapped, too, but with the opposite 
effect of arousing him to action. 

‘‘Quick, Mohammed, there is no time 
to lose,’’ he said. ‘*Tell me all that you 
know. I swear that I thought that she 
had gone to Gib.” ‘ 

Mohammed responded to the eager- 
ness of his manner. ‘‘She and the elder 
lady went with a small caravan, two men 
and four women in all, with servants,”’ 
he said. 

‘‘And the escort? They didn’t go 
without an escort?” 

‘“Two soldiers, Meester Newman, but 
not to be counted.” 
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**And they went by horse?” 

*““By mule. ‘They are about three 
days’ journey away.”’ 

“Then we must follow them by horse. 
If needs be we will make a war; yes, 
a little private war of our own. You will 
come with me?”’ 

They were on their feet in a moment 
and hurrying from the room. The Moor, 
mindful of what might be said at their 
sudden going, flung a sentence or two 
in Arabic behind him. Outside the 
lantern boy was waiting; a tall Arab 
youth of bare head and desert tanned 
arms. 

“IT trust him, because he has served 
me before, and will follow me,’ said 
Newman. ‘‘Can you find me five more 
as good?’’ 

**Come to the market place,’ replied 
the Moor. ‘We shall have the pick of 
the tribe there.” 

*‘Good, only have it understood that 
they must be willing to fight.’’ 

They hurried through the narrow 
streets of the city gates. Outside the 
walls the stars shone clearly in the fine 
African night, but gave only a dim light 
to the earth. ‘The lantern boy strode on 
ahead, and the swinging circle of his 
light disclosed strange things; the ugly 
heads of camels with blinking eyes; 
sleepy mules amid sacks of merchandise; 
figures stretched on the ground like 
mummies, with hoods pulled oyer their 
heads. They paused before such a 
group. 

“Ho, Ahmed!’’ 

‘*Who calls?’’ 

“T Mohammed; put up your knife. 
Meester Newman wants you and your 
horse for the desert at daybreak. He 
will pay well.” 

“T will go.’’ 

“There will be fighting against the 
caravan raiders.” 

“Praise Allah! I will go.’’ 

‘‘Barraka Laufik.’”?’ And two men, 
preceded by a lantern boy passed on. 

‘““Where’s Ben-Osef? Where’s Ben- 
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Osef? Mind the teeth of the white 
camel, Meester Newman.” 

“Who disturbs the night?’’ 

“T, Mohammed. You start for Fez 
at daybreak on a fresh horse, Ben-Osef.”’ 

“T sell my dates in the morning.” 

‘‘Wrong; your boy sells them. You 
go with Meester Newman for a fight 
with the caravan raiders. The pay is 
good.” 

“T will be ready when you say, 
‘Colonel’ Newman.” 

And two men, preceded by a lantern 
boy, passed on. 

Five particular men are not easy to 
find by starlight among so many; yet 
five were found within the hour, and of 
the number four had suffered at the 
hands of lawless tribes, and the fifth 
had a private quarrel that matters not 
in this tale. Fewer men had never 
started out to whip a tribe than they who 
went from the market place at daybreak 
to take their orders from a man who was 
prepared to make a war of his own. 

The dawn had come early and was 
sweet with the air from the sea. They 
took the road to the hills and for an 
hour met hardly a person; indeed, only 
a beggar who had not dined the night 
before and was early on his way to the 
city. Unincumbered by the usual bag- 
gage of a caravan, they travelled with 
rapidity, and the first halt, for the noon- 
day rest, saw them many miles on their 
journey. They camped that night far 
out on the plains. 

On the second day they had covered 
an even greater distance, and lay down 
at length hard wearied by the long hours 
in the saddle and the monotony of the 
ride. One friendly tribesman they had 
met who gave them news of seeing the 
caravan moving leisurely on its way; 
but they had not been able to overtake 
it. Now, in the clear starlight of the 
soft African night, Newman sat alone 
upon the sand and thought of other days 
across the seas. A few feet away his 
little band, wrapped in their cloaks, 
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were sleeping upon the ground; the 
horses close together were still nosing 
for their scanty fodder; the embers of 
the tiny fire made for the evening meal 
had become a smothered glow. Nothing 
was there in the scene to remind him of 
his own land as he sat in the silence 
of the first watch, and yet distant scenes 
that he had forgotten came back to him 
clearly and in order, filling in the spaces 
between more important events that were 
prominent in his memory. 

It was as though the opportunity in his 
life had come to pass judgment upon 
himself, to see wherein he had fallen far 
short, and where he might have turned 
his course to better things. Once, on 
a hard fought football field, the ball 
had been passed back to him to make 
the final play that should save the honor 
of his college, or cost her the game. In 
the moment of silence preceding the 
play, when the waiting thousands held 
their breath, and his captain bent ready 
to snap back the ball, he had heard an 
excited girl shout: “Go it, Archibald!” 
and he had rushed through the line of 
opposing giants and won. Later, the 
woman had married another man and he 
had given up his fight and gone abroad. 

He wished now that he could see 
a smashing fight ahead of him, and that 
when the critical moment came he might 
hear the voice of Elise Langwood cheer- 
ing him on to victory. What he needed 
in life was hard work piled in his way, 
and somebody to spur him on against it. 
So he wrestled with himself, and when 
the time of his watch was at an end 
he called Mohammed and lay down to 
rest in repose of spirit. In the stillness 
of the night he had conquered himself. 

Just at the dawn Ben-Osef, on guard, 
heard a distant fusillade, and slipping 
the rope from the forefeet of his horse, 
vaulted to the saddle and rode out to 
scan the horizon. The light was color- 
ing the East, and he made out the figure 
of a man in flight, running from a distant 
group of palm trees.‘ Ben-Osef aroused 
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his friends with a shout, and when the 
runner was within hailing distance they 
were in the saddle and riding in a widen- 
ing circle to surround him, 

He proved to be a soldier, and when 
they had assured him that they intended 
no harm, he was ready enough to tell his 
tale. He was one of the escort that had 
gone with the caravan from Tangier, 
and their camp had been attacked at 
daybreak. They were outnumbered ten 
to one, and he alone had made his 
escape. 

‘*You alone have run away,” inter- 
rupted Newman curtly., ‘‘The firing 
has begun again. Come on.”’ 

He urged his horse forward and his 
men followed him, giving their animals 
slack rein and holding their rifles ready 
for action. The palm trees concealed 
the fight; it also hid their coming. 

What is more stirring than the rush of 
mounted men to battle; the flying hoofs 
as steeds spring over the ground; the 
sweep of morning air that fans the cheek 
and fills the loose folds of the cloak; 
the gathering force that becomes irresis- 
tible as the moments pass; and finally 
the shock of contact and the struggle 
hand to hand 

The tribe of Abd-Allah—the name 
was once an honored one—intent upon 
robbing one more caravan and vexed at 
a stubborn defence, was not prepared for 
a thunderbolt coming from behind the 
date palms. They turned too late to 
escape, for after the first deadly volley 
of the charge came the clubbed musket, 
and the Arab knife, and the incessant 
barking of Newman’s revolvers. In that 
fight many old scores were paid, and 
when it was ended three horsemen only 
had escaped, and one of these, in the 
fastness of the hills, gave this account of 
it at a later day: 


‘*We were preparing to rush the camp, 


when a band of Arabs, led by a man‘in 
the English dress, came upon us from 
behind. May Allah curse them, but 
their guns breathed death; seeing which, 
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I called upon the prophet and came 
away.” 

Said Trelawney of the Anglo-European 
Cable Company, and this was not in the 
hills but where the fight began: ‘*God 
bless you, Newman, but how did you 
have the jolly luck to get out here? We 
were done for if you hadn’t come in the 
nick of time; and I say, you should 
have seen Miss Langwood handle a 
gun!’’ 

Trelawney had left cover in the thick- 
est of the fight, and now had a bullet 
through the fleshy part of one arm to 
show for it. Bremen, who had sought to 
combine business and pleasure by taking 
his wife-and sister along with his gov- 
ernment supplies to Fez, was ruefully 
wiping the sweat from his chubby face 
with hands blackened by powder. The 
soldier who had not run away was nurs- 
ing a shattered leg and the servants were 
all under cover. 

‘“Where’s Miss Langwood?’’ asked 
Newman briefly. For the sight of the 
wounded filled him with sudden appre- 
hension. 

‘‘She is gone down to the spring for 
the women,” replied Trelawney. ‘‘It 
was she who was awake and gave the 
warning of the attack. There they come 
now.”’ 

From the cover that had protected 
them during the fight came three wailing 
women, led by one who still walked 
armed with a discarded rifle, but whose 
head was held high. 

‘‘O, Mr. Newman, you have saved us, 
saved us,’’ cried Mrs. Treboar. ‘‘We 
never would have escaped from the place 
alive. I—I—I’m going to cry. Tell 
him how greatly obliged we are, Elise.” 

‘‘And you might have been killed 
like Mr. Trelawney,’’ wailed Mrs. Bre- 
men, on the neck of her husband. 

‘‘But I wasn’t,’’ replied Bremen 
stolidly, ‘‘and there’s no need of all 
this fuss now.” 

What Bremen’s sister said doesn’t 
matter. Newman saw an opportunity 
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to speak with Elise Langwood alone and 
made the most of it. 

‘‘I_ came out here to whip that tribe 
and to see you, and I have done both,’’ 
he said. 

“And I’m sure you are quite wel- 
come,’’ she replied with a wonderful 
smile. 

“If you said that in a drawing room 
it would mean nothing,” he said sternly. 

“But out here it may mean quite a 
different thing,” she replied, still with 
the wonderful smile. 

He drew in a deep breath. ‘‘Many 
things are different out here,’’. he said. 
**Old loves may die and new ones spring 
up. Can you believe that?” 

“*T believe it now,’’ she replied. 

‘‘Meester Newman, Meester New- 
man,” cried an excited Moorish voice, 
and Mohammed interrupted them, run- 
ning beside an Arab horse. “I have 
found my horse; I have found my 
horse!” he exclaimed. 

There were tears of joy on his cheeks, 
and he threw his arms about the animal’s 
neck, as he told his story of how it was 
this tribe, beyond doubt, that had once 
robbed him, and that he had taken the 
leader’s horse, and found it to be his 
own, with trappings fit for a sheik, and 
gold in the saddle bags. 

Newman became, again, the captain 
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of his troop. ‘There was other booty for 
his men to collect, the dead to be buried 
and wounded to receive more careful 
treatment. It was well into the forenoon 
before he had formed his company for 
the slow journey back to Tangier. 

‘‘Where are we going now?’’ asked 
Mrs. Treboar, who had lost all sense of 
direction. “I hope that we are not 
starting for Fez again!” 

‘* My dear madam,’’ Newman replied 
in boyish spirits, ‘‘I hope we that are 
starting forthe United States of America, 
and by the shortest route.’’ 

And so it came about that Newman 
and Miss Langwood rode side by side 
at the head of a motley caravan that 
entered Tangier late one afternoon. It 
was something to have whipped a tribe, 
and a Moor loves a romance as he loves 
his wife. News travels fast where Arabs 
are concerned, and the market place was 
waiting en masse to behold them. 

The tale ends here. Would you learn 
more of it, you must seek a certain mer- 
chant whose caravan crosses monthly 
from Fez to Tangier. His name is 
Mohammed, and he is to be found some- 
times at the British post, asking for a 
letter that has come for him from across 
the seas. He may tell you how his white 
sheik found favor with the adorable 
girl. 


MAXIMO GOMEZ .« By John Jerome Rooney 


(From the New York Sun] 
"T's not for all your tourneys wild 
That linked your days with Fame; 
Tis not that sweet and undefiled 


You kept the patriot’s name 





"Tis not for these, from shore to shore 
Goes up the mourning cry; 

But that you lit one star the more 
In Freedoin’s storm swept sky! 











ye asked what kinds, and how many 
of the hardy bulbs to pot for Winter 
forcing, I always answer: “As many kinds 
and as many of them as possible,” for, if 
properly treated, they insure a fine display 
of bloom from Christmas until Easter. 


Most of the hardy bulbs have upright 
foliage, making it possible to keep a large 
number of them ina very limited space, and 
they thrive in a temperature which makes it 
possible to keep them in out of the way 
places far too cool for most other plants. 
When the foliage is fully developed and the 
buds nearly ready to expand, the plants may 
be brought into conspicuous positions where 
their beauty can be enjoyed, and banished 
as soon as their beauty has faded. 


Bulbs of the hardy class may be kept dor- 
mant for a long time; and by potting at inter- 
vals, bringing to the light only such as are 
really ready, and slightly forcing those of 
more advanced growth, one may regulate the 
time of blooming to a very marked degree. 

In this connection it may be said that 
dealers understand keeping bulbs dormant 
and will furnish them as late as December 
— sometimes later. 

Those who buy by mail orders must take 
what is sent them, but those who have the 
privilege of selecting their bulbs from a 
stock should remember that a medium sized 
bulb which is firm and solid will give better 
results than a larger one which has a wilted 
feeling when handled. 


FORCING HARDY BULBS 
By Eva 


Ryman-Gaillard 
GIRARD, PENNSYLVANIA 

Dealers who handle first class stock do 
not get their bulbs from Holland in time to 
fill orders before the middle of September, 
but those desiring blooms for the holidays 
should have their orders in, ready for prompt 
filling. 

As soon as the order is sent begin to get 
ready the pots, soil, and drainage for potting 
them as soon as they arrive — or as many of 
them as are wanted for the earliest blooming. 

The soil used should be friable, but not 
necessarily as rich as for most other plants, 
for the reason that the bulbs have a vast 
amount of nourishment stored within them- 
selves and, requiring a short season of 
growth, may be fed with liquid food if their 
condition of growth indicates the need of it. 

Next to a soil that will not cake, drainage 
is most essential to success and there is 
nothing better than charcoal or burned bones 
— used singly or together --- either one be- 
ing decidedly beneficial to the plants in other 
ways than as drainage material. 

When potting small bulbs which produce 
small blossoms, put at least six in a six inch 
pot, or a dozen in an eight inch one: grown 
singly they are hardly worth while but in 
clumps they make a fine showing. The 
bulbs which produce large or heavy 
blossoms may be potted singly in five‘inch 
pots, or three in an eight inch. 

Some of the finest displays I ever saw 
were in “ bed effects” and were secured by 
using boxes about eight inches deep 
by as long and wide as_ could be 
conveniently handled, or as suited the 
space they were to fill. 
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The treatment of bulbs grown in this way 
is exactly the same as for those in pots and 
varieties should be chosen which need to be 
kept in the dark for about the same length 
of time. Crocus, chionodoxa, scilla siberica, 
galanthus and triteleia uniflora are all suited 
for use in such a box 

Plant them as closely as would be done in 
an outside garden and when brought to the 
light keep the box on the floor, or on a low 
stool The temperature near the floor is 
better suited to their needs, because cooler, 
and the beauty of the bed is seen to better 
advantage when one looks down on it. 


When potting bulbs (in any way) examine 
each one and if there is a thick scale or 
crust on the base, pull it off, or cut it off if it 
does not come easily. If left on, the roots 
may work their way through it after a time 
but will exhaust much of the strength of the 
bulb which should go to the development of 
the blossom. Frequently the roots are un- 
able to penetrate the scale and by pushing 
against it cause the bulb to “lift” in the soil, 
when it never makes a good growth. 

Stones or hard lumps of soil will cause the 
same trouble and all potted bulbs should be 
examined frequently to see that they are 
firmly fixed in the soil. 


When the bulbs are potted and stored in 
some dark, cool place look them over 
frequently and if the soil in any pot seems 
very dry give it water, but do not water all 
because a few need it. While the soil needs 
some moisture it must not be kept wet, as too 
much moisture while there is no growth of 
foliage to use it will surely cause the bulbs 
to rot. 

Whatever else is done DON’T get impatient 
and bring the pots to the light until they are 
well filled with roots and the bulb shows a 
sturdy tip of the growing foliage. There is 
nothing gained in time but much lost in 
beauty of both foliage and blossoms. 


WRITING A FAMILY’S 
BY. Mrs. &.. 


UCH has been said and written con- 
cerning the desirability of keeping a 
strict account of one’s income and expenses, 
but it remains a fact that the average house- 
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It is impossible to tell how long bulbs 
should be left in the dark, because different 
classes require different time, and the condi- 
tion of bulbs of the same class causes some 
to need less time than others — examination 
of each pot must decide whether it is time 
to bring it out, or not. 


— 


Special mention must be made of the 
Freesias because they are so desirable that 
no collection should be without them, and 
because they differ from the others in not 
needing to be put in the dark. They may, 
safely, be put into the window as soon as 
potted. Those who have grown them will 
not need to be reminded to pot a few at 
frequent intervals in order to have some 
always in bloom. 

If the entire stock of bulbs has been pot- 
ted at one time it is possible to retard the 
blooming period of a part of them for a con- 
siderable time by leaving longer in the dark- 
ness. It is perfectly safe to leave hyacinths 
until the foliage is three or four inches tall 
and the blossom buds plainly visible, but 
when so left they must be brought to the 
light gradually—put into stronger light each 
day until the foliage becomes a dark green. 

Those kept in a room but a few degrees 
above freezing point will be slower about 
blooming than those in a warmer one, and 
also, more beautiful when fully developed. 


If one considers the season when bulbs of 
the kinds usually forced grow and bloom in 
the gardens it is easy to understand why they 
need a cool, dark place while making their 
roots, and a cool atmosphere in which to 
develop their foliage and blooms. 

Only the thoughtless could expect success 
if such plants are given the same treatment 
as that which proves adapted to exotics, yet 
many try to grow the two classes together 
and then complain of their ‘bad luck with 
bulbs.” 


FINANCIAL HISTORY 


Pennsylvania 


keeper, if she does it at all,.does it in a hap- 
hazard and unbusinesslike way. 

One often hears the exclamations, ‘““Where 
does the money go to? It just melts away!” 








THE HOME 


She who keeps careful account of her ex- 
penses certainly derives great satisfaction 
from knowing just where her money does go, 
and, being able to see exactly what the needs 
of the family have been in the past, is the 
better prepared to apportion her income 
judiciously for the future. 

It is not really difficult to form the habit 
of keeping a domestic account book, nor is 
a knowledge of book keeping, as taught in 
the schools, really necessary. 

One page in an eight inch memorandum 
book will answer for a week's entry, the 
items having been jotted down on a slate 
or tablet day by day, and, at the end of the 
week, summarized in the book. 

Here is a specimen page 
week’s entry. 


showing a 
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Receipts First Week’s Expenses 
$ cts. $ cts. 
10 | 00 Balance for August 
75 |00 | Salary for Sept 
Provisions 7) 90 
Household . 96 
Clothing 2 | 50 
Help 1 | 00 
Reading matter 30 
Light ( gas bill ) 1/39 
Postage and Sta- 
tionery 15 
Car tickets 1 | 00 
Church and Charity 1 | 50 
Medicine 25 
16 | 85 
Ss Balance in hand 68 | 15 
$ 85 | 00 $ 85 | 00 

















The item “ Household” covers all outlays 
for furniture, linen, crockery, etc. Some- 
times there are other items, such as rent, 
fuel, traveling, gifts and sundries, the last 
covering all the small outlays which seem to 
belong under no other head. 

Very likely no two housekeepers would 
summarize in exactly the same way. At 
the end of a month the items for each 
week are added under their respective heads 
and the totals copied into another book in 
a similar way, one page to a month. 

A summary for the year may also be 
obtained by adding the monthly totals, and 
it is possible to keep a record of the income 
and expenses for a number of years in one 
small memorandum book, forming what 
might be called a financial history of the 
family. 
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LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME 
MAKERS 


For each little help found suited for use in this 
department, we award one year’s subscription to the 
National Magazine. If you are already a subscriber,” 
you can either extend your own term or send the Na- 
tional to a friend. If your little help does not appear 
itis probably because the same idea has been offered. 
by someone else before you. Try again. Enclose a 
stamped and self-addressed envelope if you wish us 
to return unavailable offerings. 


FOR IRONING DAY 


i 
By MRS. A. P. WHITMAN 
Tacoma, Washington 


When ironing, if your flat irons do not heat fast 
enough, try placing a dripping pan over them, and 
they will get hot much quicker. 

II. 
By MRS. THOMAS DENHAM 
Moosomin, Northwest Territory, Canada 


In ironing, put all common towels, cloths, etc. 
through the wringer, set close. This mangles them 
nicely. 


TO WASH LINOLEUM 


By MRS. HARRY W. WAGENSELLER 
Fairbury, Illinois 


Never scrub with a brush, but wash with tepid water 
and a dash of soap powder. Rinse with clean water 
and when dry rub with furniture polish. 


FOR BAKED APPLES 


By LEE McCRAE 
Memphis, Tennessee 


It is a fine scheme when baking apples to run the 
corer only part way through, leaving a bottom to the 
hole as it were. Into this little cup one may place the 
sugar, spice and a bit of butter without danger of their 
running through into the pan, and they will cook into 
and flavor the whole apple. Besides, the fruit will 
keep its shape better than when the entire core is 
taken out. 


SAWDUST FOR GRIMY HANDS 


By J. L. THOMSON 
Cordova, Illinois 


If the wives of those men whose occupation necessi- 
tates the handling of grimy and greasy machinery, or 
other things that make almost hopelessly dirty hands, 
will provide some fine sawdust to be used at “ wash up” 
time, they will find it more than a “ little help;” it will 
save time, soap, towels and laundry bills, 


THE UNEXPECTED GUEST 


By MRS. B. CHAPPLE 
Wilmette, Illinois 


The unexpected guest for dinner sometimes creates 
commotion to the inexperienced housewife. Here is 
one way to be always ready. The prepared soups of 
today — Campbell’s, I use, — are served by simply 
adding hot water. I keep some on hand all the time. 
When the unexpected guest appears simply add soup 
to the bill of fare, and it hasn’t taken a minute to do it. 
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CLEANSING A WHITE NET VEST 


By MRS. J. B. HILL 
Senatobia, Mississippi 


I have made a very valuable discovery in the preser- 

vation of the dainty articles of a woman’s wardrobe. 
-At a recent reception I wore, for the first time, a dress 
with a white net vest. The result of an accident left 
my dainty front bespattered from top to bottom with 
tomato juice. I feared the use of any liquid in the 
process of cleaning lest it should leave a stain on the 
snowy whiteness of the fabric, and could resort to 
nothing strong on account of the delicate texture, so I 
determined to apply a thick paste made of talcum 
powder and water. After this had remained on the 
spots over night and was perfectly dry, I brushed it off 
with a clean, dry tooth brush. To myamazement the 
spots began to disappear. Encouraged in the effort, I 
repeated the application. With each brushing the 
stain grew more obscure. I persevered through five 
applications, at the end of which time my dainty gar- 
ment appeared in its pristine freshness, with no re- 
minder of the calamity which had overtaken it. 

The success of this experiment suggested to me 
some ugly spots which defaced a white voile skirt. 
Although these spots were of a year’s standing and 
other remedies had failed to remove them, it took only 
one application of this talcum and water paste to re- 
move every vestige of stain. This last mentioned vic- 
tory was so remarkable that I was induced to write to 
the friends of the National that they too might share 
in the benefit of my discovery. 


WHEN MAKING JELLY 


By MRS. L. J. STEPHENS 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


If jelly is boiled long after-adding the sugar, the 
mixture will leave a coating on the sides of the kettle, 
as it boils down or evaporates, which may be scorched 
by the heat of the stove and will destroy both the flavor 
and color. This I learned from experience after being 
at a loss for some years to know why my jelly did not 
always have the fine flavor and beautiful color I some- 
times obtained. To make perfect jelly, clear fruit juice 
should be reduced one-third, and the juice obtained by 
cooking the more solid fruits should not only be boiled 
away one-third, but also long enough to evaporate the 
water used in cooking the fruit. Measure the juice and 
turn it into a clean kettle, add an equal quantity of 
granulated sugar, and boil gently five minutes, not 
allowing it to rise in the kettle. Jelly made thus will 
be perfect in consistency, flavor and color, providing 
the fruit used is fresh and just ripe — not over-ripe. 


TO KEEP THE WORKS OF YOUR 
WATCH CLEAN 


By J. R. H. (Fifty Years a Watch Maker) 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Open the front case of watch and with a soft match, 
cut chisel shaped at the end, rub a little vaseline all 
round the seat of the case where the lid fits. Close the 
front, open the back and treat in the same way. Only 
a very small quantity is required, just enough to grease 
it thoroughly all round. This will make your case 
dust and water proof at those points. At the end of 
two or three months open case and if much dirt has 
collected take a match, cut in the same way, and scrape 
it all off clean and give it another coating of the vas- 
eline. This is the only known plan to keep a watch 
clean where the cases do not fit perfectly close. 
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CURE FOR IVY POISON 
By MARGARET RANDOLPH 
* West Virginia 

Three grains of hyposulphite soda to one ounce of 
water, eight drachms to one pint. 

If applied soon as inflamation appears, the cure is 
complete in less than two hours, and even when neg- 
lected until pustules and suppuration set in, it gives 
immediate relief and recovery is rapid. 

As hyposulphite of soda is perfectly harmless, being 
that used by photographers in fixing negatives, it can 
be used much stronger than proportions above. In 
some cases a stronger solution is best. This is also 
good for prickly heat. 


BABY’S PLAY DRESSES 


By MRS. H. E. CASWELL 
Quechee, Vermont 


I make my babies’ play dresses of dark material, very 
plain and with three buttons and button holes in the 
bottom hem, buttons in front and button holes behind. 
These are buttoned between the legs and keep the 
under clothes clean or may be used as aprons over 
white dresses. I like them better than overalls, espec- 
ially on small children, as it is much easier to give the 
child necessary attention. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS 


Be. ON. A, 2; 
Raymond, New Hampshire 


Before potting slips, cut the end of the slip, and in- 
sert an oat. It will root better. ~ 

After seeds are sown in the ground, moisten well 
and place a cloth or paper over them. The ground 
will keep moist and the seeds will sprout soon. 

If your pen is rusty hold it in the flame until hot and 
then dip in cold water. The pen can then be cleaned. 

When troubled with ants, lay a few pieces of worm- 
wood around and they will soon disappear. 

If cake or cookies have become dry and hard put a 
slice of bread in the jar and notice the change. 


BOTTLING CIDER 


By MRS. A. C. ELLIS 
Ludlow, Vermont 


Next Fall I hope to try mustard seed for cider. Per- 
haps some would like my rule for bottling cider, to 
keep it perfectly sweet indefinitely. Scald the cider, 
and when just at the boiling point, put into self-seal- 
ing bottles, fruit jars or common bottles. If the latter, 
scald the corks, and cover with beeswax or resin. 
The bottles must be filled to overflowing, and sealed or 
fastened immediately. It must be bottled not later 
than two weeks from the mill, or it will not keep so 
well, and not much earlier or the flavor will not be as 
good. 

Summer visitors from Boston tell me my bottled 
cider is better than any they can buy there, even at 
Pierce’s. 


PARING PINEAPPLES 
By MRS. F. N. MATTOON 
Plain City, Ohio 


When preparing a pineapple for the table, try slicing 
it first and then paring it. In this way, witha good 
paring knife, you can remove the eyes, without waste. 








MAN 


Author of 


| 
THE SOCIAL IDEA 


HE idea that men are under moral 
obligations to one another, that indi- 
viduals owe certain duties to other indi- 
viduals, that every individual has certain 
inalienable rights which all other indi- 
viduals are ‘‘bound’’ to respect, may be 
expressed in other words by the simple 
statement that the individual man recog- 
nizes the existence of society. 

Society (from the Latin, socius, mean- 
ing a participation in a partnership or a 
companionship) did not, as a definite 
method of life, spring into existence 
miraculously and in a moment, nor yet 
did the social idea, mentioned above, 
come into existence in a sudden and 
miraculous manner. 

Carlyle, when he speaks of human 
society being the ‘‘ standing miracle’’ of 
time, presumably hints at the mystery 
implied in this rather strange idea of 
duty which, in a way, is unquestionably 
a mystery, if you look at it superficially. 
For why should one individual care a 
whit about the “rights of others,” or 
care about anything, for the matter of 
that, except his own ease and comfort? A 
mystery that would be quite insoluble, 
did we regard society as a miraculously 
produced something, the conditions of 
whose existence, and whose existence 
itself, were permanently settled on fixed 
foundations. 

To the question, What is society? 
there are, in the main, two answers; the 
one being given by religion and the 
other by science. Religion says that 
society is the aggregated, or agminated, 
number of human beings who are de- 
scended from the first parents who were 
miraculously created by a God and were 
subsequently bound together by certain 


iN. PERSPECTIVE 
By Michael 


‘*‘The Level of Social Motion,’’ ‘‘New Dawns of Knowledge,’’ etc. 


A, Lane 


commandments, or ordinances, miracu- 
lously proclaimed by this God through 
one or through several methods of com- 
munication. Religion further assever- 
ates that if the individual disregards 
these commandments — which in them- 
selves assume a state of society in ex- 
istence—the individual will be punished 
by the God in various ways. The com- 
mandments, Thou shalt not steal, Thou 
shall not kill, are general—they assume 
the possibility of a general infraction of 
the mandate; therefore, they assume the 
existence of a society. 

The answer of science to the question 
is very much the same as that of reli- 
gion, with the trifling exception that 
science eliminates from the problem the 
miraculous creation of men, the interfer- 
ence of a God and the supernatural 
origin of the idea of social duty. Ac- 
cording to science, society is the aggre- 
gate of men bound together by the 
necessity of getting food and wealth 
with the least possible exertion, and 
made consistent, furthermore, by the 
pleasure and safety that are found in 
companionship. The general idea of 
duty arises out of the sympathy excited 
by the habit of ‘‘putting yourself in 
another’s place.’’ You abhor the 
thought of being robbed or murdered; 
your neighbor does the same. You and 
your neighbor are in the majority, and 
you pass a law calculated to prevent 
murder and robbery, or to punish their 
perpetrators when prevention cannot be 
encompassed. 

Religion says that God created two 
ancestors and made the laws. Science 
says that society had probably several 
ancestors who were ‘‘evolved’”’ from man- 
like apes, and that men made the law 
for their own welfare. But religion and 
science agree in the main:—there is a 
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fact called society and a fact called the 
individual, and a third fact, combined 
of these two, namely, that society rules 
the individual whenever it is strong 
enough to do so. In this much, science 
and religion are at one. 

Society in all places and all times has 
been divided into ranks, or tiers, or 
estates, or orders, which we, generally, 
in the past few centuries have been 
accustomed to call by the names masses 
and classes, although it is pretty hard, 
nowadays, to point out the line at which 
the masses end and the classes begin— 
harder now than it ever was; for the 
truth is that, when pushed to its ultimate 
conception, this notion of class and 
mass will be found to resolve itself into 
a state in which one strong man was 
the absolute master of the society and 
all his companions were his slaves. The 
power inherent in that one strong man 
is what you call sovereignty. All the 
political scientists, from the witch doc- 
tor who advises the club king of the 
Bantu tribe, to the newest fangled pro- 
fessor in the university, hold that the 
sovereign’s will is law; that sovereignty 
can do no wrong. And in ancient time, 
as well as in modern savagery, the 
“‘classes’’ consisted of the one strong 
man and the “masses’’ of all the others 
—a state of affairs in which the social 
idea was quite simple and easily under- 
stood, as compared with the social idea 
as it works, let us say, here in America, 
where it is rather difficult to predicate 
just who make up the classes and who, 
or what, the masses. 

In those early days of strife the strong 
man, or chief, was perhaps the most 
useful individual in a community, 
cementing the community together, so 
to speak, by club law. And in that 
function he was necessarily and natur- 
ally a solitary sort of man, as were also 
his successors, such as kaisers, czars, 
Napoleons and other man eaters, whom 
the mad philosopher Nietzsche likens 
to the lion, while he likens the social 
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many to sheep— weak, blind followers 
who are afraid to be alone. 

But it is nevertheless the truth that 
sheep, stampeding this way or that, in 
frenzy or fright, in a mad sauve qui peut, 
might trample a lion to death. So it is 
that the social herd, worked up to frenzy 
pitch at intervals, rush over the body of 
the ruler, killing him in the melee, or 
more slowly smother him to death by 
sheer crowding of their numbers upon 
him. 

At all events, we see that progress 
moves by rhythms, fast or slow, whereby 
the strength of the individual is progress- 
ively reduced, and the power of sover- 
eignty is divided; the distinction be- 
tween rulers and ruled ever growing less 
sharp, until, as in the United States, for 
example, sovereignty is equally divided 
among all the people and the rulers are 
identical with the ruled. 

The method of human progress, verily, 
seems to imply the continual wearing 
down of the individual to the common 
social level, just as rivers collecting 
rain and melted snow wear down the 
mountains as if to level them with the 
plains. 


“The individual withers and the world is 
more and more.” 


Insensibly in the minds of men the 
social idea slowly, or rapidly, displaces 
the king idea, and the idea of duty to 
society displaces the idea of loyalty to 
a crown. ‘‘God, King and Country”’ 
make way for ‘‘God and Country,’’ and 
these give way, in their turn, in time 
of war, to ‘‘the Flag.” In time of peace 
we hear nothing whatsoever of ‘‘loyalty,”’ 
except it be loyalty of a purely commer- 
cial character, such as the loyalty which 
large corporations seem to exact from 
their employes, although the word is 
used exclusively by the employers, and 
never by the employed. 

History seems to be a record of re- 
forms, revolutionary or otherwise, which, 
in the main, are always marked by this 
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peculiar slipping away from old ideals; 
by this detrition of the individual idea 
by the social idea—a vast washing away 
and crumbling down and general level- 
ing of social distinction, powers, import- 
ances, ranks and what not, to be carried 
away like so much alluvial or black, 
thick, decayed, decomposed flesh of 
early forms of social life that once had 
power and purpose in them. 

Why? Perhaps, if we look deeply 
into this process, forgetting for the mo- 
ment our personal interest in these hu- 
man matters, we can see down there in 
the brute springs and motives of nature, 
an answer. For the prime wants of 
man, as of all other living things that 
grow and propagate, are food and 
the need of offspring. These are 
the bottom facts of experience; and 
these are the two needs, or wants, that 
remain after all other needs, wants or 
desires are swept away. So, too, are 
they the deep foundations upon which 
rest, ultimately, those various and vari- 
able ideals that we call sympathy, love 
and hope. 

To that philosopher, or shall we say 
that sociologist, who would take a near 
view of these tremendous levelings, or 
washings away, of social things once 
high up, and now leveled and washed 
down as flat as flat can be, let us com- 
mend a glance at the United States of 
America, where the wage question—that 
is, the question of mine and thine; of 
how much of this thing which I have 
made with my hands belongs to you, and 
how much to me—seems to have been 
brought so conspicuously forward of 
late that there is no disputing about any 
other question one can drum up. 

That old idea of God, which could 
have started up a war of extermination 
not so very long ago, has been worn 
down, crumbled into powder and washed 
clear out of the sight of man. With God 
for a rallying cry, you could not gather 
more than a languidly curious group 
upon a street corner, and then you 
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would be thought just a little cracked. 
The people no longer care about God— 
that is to say, as a great social ideal 
worth fighting and dying for. Whereas 
religion itself has become a kind of 
bidder for a hearing in the great forum 
where they are talking day and night 
about labor and wages, capital and 
profits. In vain does the preacher wave 
his hands and lift up his voice. Labor 
does not hear him at all; and capital 
thinks him an ungrateful parasite—once 
sleek and canting--when, in a moment 
of effervescence, surcharged with explos- 
ive gas, he pops out a word about the 
inadvisability of offering to God money 
with a taint upon it—as if God had any- 
thing whatsoever to do with the matter. 
Verily, this once high ideal of a God 
has lost all social force when a whole 
nation can see through gabble of this 
kind and laugh at it. 

As to king and noble, they were long 
ago thrown into Boston Bay, and with 
them all sorts of divine rights, to that 
degree that the word God was carefully 
excluded from the Constitution. 

One may well say that the fathers 
made what they call ‘‘a good job of it’ 
in this respect, overturning the king idea 
and the God idea to such effectual pur- 
pose that no word of them has been 
heard from that day to this. An official 


and codified leveling that, which was 


in all respects compatible with and 
grateful to the social idea of that time, 
and which is no longer possible, as a 
question, in this. 

Has the king then, the tyrant, been 
wholly reduced and washed away even 
in democracies like that of the United 
States? 

Politically we may say yes; industri- 
ally we must say no. Rivers may wash 
down mountains and pluck away the 
peaks, but new mountains and uplands 
rise beyond, and these again must be 
washed away in their own turn. Politi- 
cal reforms are chiefly for economic pur- 
poses, and the more popular the reform 
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the more radical will its economic bear- 
ing be found to be. We are not bur- 
dened here with royalty, nobility or reli- 
gious intoleration. We have perfect 
political and religious freedom, and 
there are no monarchs, nobles or clergy 
to ride us. The social idea has leveled 
down all these things. But king and 
noble, here in America, have been re- 
placed by very much the same thing in 
another form. For in feudal times the 
nobility was industrial. It owned the 
land and the industrial system was agri- 
cultural. In that age the owners of in- 
dustry were called the nobility. Today 
the owners of industry are called capital- 
ists. And the capitalist of today is the 
noble of yesterday. 

The importance of this deeply ramify- 
ing and complex truth was long ago 
perceived by Carl Marx, the father of 
modern socialism, who was convinced 
that these selfsame capitalists would pre- 
cipitate a revolution by impoverishing 
the people. Yet Marx was unmindful 
of the still more deeply ramifying fact 
that progress does not go forward alto- 
gether by molar leaps, but normally by 
slowly acting molecular motion; as, we 
may say in our geological metaphor, 
mountains are not tumbled down by 
great upheavals as much as they are 
worn down by the action of heat and 
cold and the washing of waters through 
long ages. Only, that in social action, 
the wearing down is infinitely more 
rapid. 

In these days we see the social idea 
at its old work of attempting the con- 
quest of the individual. The names and 
the instruments used by the two an- 
cient antagonists are, it has been said, 
changed, but the conflict is the same. 

The social many are still striving with 
the solitary few. Nay, now and then, 
the old names do verily appear, so to 
speak, in satire, although there is more 
truth than satire in it. For are not the 
masters of a nation’s industries the 
kings of the nation in very truth? They 
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are indeed; for it is they who have the 
present, living and actual power, even 
if by theoretical considerations we hold 
that the people of a democracy are its 
sovereigns. 

All political reforms having been ac- 
complished, we have now only the ves- 
tigial remains of the king and the noble, 
politically considered. The government 
is a creature of the power of the people, 
who have reserved to themselves the 
right of revolution—a reservation boldly 
and unequivocally announced in the 
Declaration of Independence. The sov- 
ereign who made the constitution can 
unmake it. And a social idea which 
swept away a king and his nobility, 
(together with a state or official deity) 
can very readily be conceived as being 
equal to the sweeping away of a consti- 
tution which, unlike the king, was made 
by the social idea itself. 

In a democracy, which gives the right 
of suffrage to all men, all political prob- 
lems are, as it has been said, solved. 
So that now the social idea may be said 
to have shifted from political reform to 
industrial reform — from state-craft to 
bread-and-butter-craft. It is no longer 
a question of striking down the tyrant, 
or of curtailing the power of the lord; it 
is rather a question of forcing the capi- 
talist to pay us higher wages and to be 
content with a shorter working day. 
The order of progress seems to have 
been from the strong man to the slave 
owner, from the slave owner to the lord, 
from the lord to the capitalist. 

Considered from this peculiar point of 
view—that is to say, of the incessant 
conflict of the individual with society— 
the continuity of social progress and the 
instruments of social progress become 
clear. If the modern capitalist is the 
successor (under another name and with 
somewhat changed terms of contract) of 
the feudal lord, are we warranted in 
assuming that modern capital is a sys- 
tem which will withstand the incessant 
wearing down of the social stream (and 
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the occasional vast waves of rebellion 
which, under the form of labor strikes, 
batter it with fierce blows, recoiling only 
to gather themselves again into stronger 
and more destructive ones) with more 
success than its predecessor, feudalism, 
could withstand it? 

Of all the ideas which, handed down 
from primitive ancestors who saw spirits 
in trees, clouds and winds, obsess the 
mind of poor man with mystery and 
confusion, there is none more free from 
superstition than the idea that he is not 
receiving in return sufficient compensa- 
tion for what he is giving. It is fatuous 
to preach moderation to the discon- 
tented working man or to the capitalist 
who employs him. Tell them until your 
tongue splits that the one is necessary 
to the other, that the one cannot ‘‘get 
along without’’ the other, that they 
should both walk in harmony together. 
As well preach moderation to a raging 
fire blown upon by a high wind. 

The capitalist stands as the modern 
descendant of that ancient individual 
who ruled by club and who was solitary. 
The ability to rule, the power to stand 
alone and to swing the club, the power 
to take and, having taken, to keep, was 
the very quintessentiality of his exist- 
ence. 

We see him gradually pressed back by 
the social many, surrendering his club, 
surrendering his slaves, reluctantly con- 
senting tothe franchisement of his serfs, 
going down in the scale of power, while 
the social many rise to balance the 
beam; with the final outcome that this 
weak social many—not one of whom has 
individuality enough to remain a solitary 
man, far removed in sympathies and 
hopes from the mass—by degrees took 
over this sovereign power and divided 
it equally, share and share alike, among 
themselves. 

Politically, therefore, the individual, 
in his capacity as the antagonist of 
society, is dead—thoroughly leveled 
down with the plain, and washed perma- 
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nently away. And industrially, we see 
him fighting his most vigorous battles 
with his ancient enemy in the very pres- 
ent time. 

The social idea, ancient as it may be 
in reality, seems in these last days to 
be getting itself formulated. True, it 
always had formulas of a kind, but 
formulas without proportion or what 
might be called theoretical precision. 
Thus the time worn ultimatum of the 
mob, inscribed upon illuminated muslin, 
was ‘Bread or Blood.”’ Deftly might 
the undertakers of industry lift their 
eyes and shrug their shoulders at the 
highly irrational simplicity of the minds 
that could offer no more definite terms 
than these. It is easy enough to cry 
bread, but who is to give it you? And 
as for blood in default of bread, whose 
blood will pay the price? 

A very different proposal, however, is 
the motto, or the fugle sound of the 
labor union, to the effect that ‘“‘an injury 
to one is the concern of all.’’ Here is 
a formula that has a practical, definite 
meaning and that can pass from theory 
into practice at a single word from the 
walking delegate or ‘‘business agent.’’ 

A social idea, shifting from politics 
to bread and butter, could not have hit 
upon a truer principle of social morals 
than that very proverb itself, and like 
all true proverbs,—which are merely the 
epigrammatic expression of a thought 
which has long dwelt unexpressed in the 
minds of men,—this epigram, or other 
epigrams of a like intent, is rapidly 
leavening the world with its workings. 

The social idea seems to be taking to 
itself a definite shape and a palpable 
substantiality embodied in the thought 
that nobody can have a fair chance until 
all have it; that help for one or a few 
beggars, incurables, men-out-of-work, or 
other social genus, usually designated 
by the term ‘‘poor,”’ is really no help 
at all, but only the temporary healing 
of a few sores on the body social, which 
is covered with sores from head to foot; 
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for the social sores which charity heals 
at once break out again the moment the 
charity is withdrawn. 

On the other hand, a help that reaches 
all must necessarily embrace each, such 
as “God’s love’’ was, in the old times 
of belief and hope in God, supposed, by 
the social idea, to do. God has ceased 
to be the providence of man, and men 
now seem to be convinced that if they 
are to be provided for they must no 
longer look to congress or to capitalists, 
but to themselves. 

This idea of the withering of the indi- 
vidual and the bettering of society logi- 
cally terminates in a socialism from 
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which solitary, man-eating lions are 
wholly banished and in which the social 
sheep may crop grass in peace and 
plenty. It is a socialism beyond which 
no social idea, however advanced, can 
work, for it implies a complete reduction, 
or complete elevation, if you prefer that 
term, of all men whatsoever, to a com- 
mon level. And howsoever much the 
individual may dislike it, or declaim 
against it, or denounce it, or turn in 
disgust from it, there it is staring him 
in the face, with its millions of peaceful, 
dumb eyes; which occasionally, how- 
ever, light up and glare at him in the 
frenzy of riot or revolution. 


CHICAGO AND MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 
By Allen Ripley Foote 
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NDER the above title, in the 
National Magazine for June, 1905, 
Mayor Edward F. Dunne gives his view 
of the present status of discussion of 
the municipal ownership problem in 
Chicago. By the courtesy of the Na- 
tional Magazine, I will give another 
view of the subject which I consider 
necessary for those readers who have 
a desire to be correctly informed. As 
Mayor Dunne’s article refers principally 
to the municipal ownership of street 
railways, it will be understood that I 
refer to the municipal ownership of 
street railways unless I specifically state 
otherwise. 
Exciting Cause of the Demand for Muni- 
cipal Ownership 
Agitation for municipal ownership in 
Chicago is the direct result of attempts 
by one of the most conscienceless specu- 
lators who ever disgraced American 
finance to debauch a state legislature 
and municipal council in an effort to 
obtain long term unregulated franchises, 
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under authority of which possession of 
Chicago streets could be taken for the 
purposes of street railway operation. 
This effort was partially successful in 
the enactment by the general assembly 
of the Allen law, delegating power to 
municipal councils to grant fifty-year 
franchises to street railway corporations. 
Strong opposition to this measure de- 
veloped while it was pending in the 
general assembly. This opposition 
reached an acute stage when ordi- 
nances granting fifty-year franchises 
were to come before the municipal 
council of Chicago for enactment. Dur- 
ing the Winter of 1899 Chicago was 
in a frenzied ferment over a demand 
that the municipal council should not 
grant a fifty-year franchise and that 
the Allen law should be repealed. This 
demand was successful. The muni- 
cipal council of Chicago did not grant 
a fifty-year franchise to any street rail- 
way corporation, and the general assem- 
bly did repeal the Allen law. 
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Denunciation Instead of Reason 


During the discussion of this subject 
the people of Chicago were surfeited 
with volumes of denunciation of public 
service corporations in general, and of 
Chicago street railway corporations in 
particular. The situation was one pecu- 
liarly favorable to a class of politicians 
who thrive on popular prejudices and 
gain election to public office by culti- 
vating causes of popular unrest. Such 
politicians made full use of their oppor- 
tunities by proclaiming municipal owner- 
ship as the only means of escape from 
the ‘‘robber barons who held Chicago 
by the throat.’’ Traces of a tendency 
to substitute denunciation for reason in 
the discussion of this question of public 
policy, which cannot be correctly settled 
except in accordance with sound eco- 
nomic principles, may be found in the 
article by Mayor Dunne. 

Politicians have made denunciation 
of public service corporations, with 
special reference to street railways, and 
a demand for municipal ownership their 
stock in trade. So long as there wasa 
probability of winning elections on this 
issue both parties espoused the cause. 
They made the mistake of interpreting 
a vote in favor of municipal ownership 
as an expression of economic opinion, 
which it was not, instead of an expres- 
sion of protest against the unreasonable 
demands of street railway speculators, 
which it was. Municipal ownership has 
been a rallying cry in four successive 
mayoralty elections. Both parties and 
candidates have used it to curry favor 
with the misinformed ‘‘common people.’’ 
As no anti-municipal ownership propo- 
sition or candidate has been put forward, 
it cannot correctly be claimed that the 
election of this or that mayoralty candi- 
date represents affirmative municipal 
ownership and operation sentiment. 

As there could be no municipal owner- 
ship or operation of street railways in 
Chicago without an enabling act by 
the general assembly, Chicago politics 
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took possession of the general assem- 
bly through the introduction of the 
“ Mueller bill,’’ a measure designed 
to delegate power to the city of Chi- 
cago to acquire ownership and engage 
in the operation of street railways. 
This was a political, not an economic 
measure. It was introduced in the 
general assembly in the interest of the 
republican candidate for mayor of Chi- 
cago with the purpose of robbing the 
competing candidate for mayor of some 
of his: municipal ownership thunder and 
thus winning the election from the demo- 
crats. This scheme did not work. After 
the republicans had become thoroughly 
committed to the measure, the demo- 
cratic candidate for mayor went to 
Springfield with a full retinue of fol- 
lowers, and put himself behind the 
measure. Thus the people of Illinois 
were treated to the spectacle of the 
republican and democratic candidates 
of Chicago joining forces at Springfield 
to secure the enactment of a measure 
delegating power, under certain: condi- 
tions, to the city of Chicago to own and 
operate street railways. 

The conditions referred to are that 
the city cannot incur indebtedness to 
purchase or construct a traction system 
until such a proposition shall have been 
approved by a vote of the electors. 
And the city cannot undertake to oper- 
ate a traction system, even if it own 
it, until a definite proposition to that 
effect shall have been approved by 
three-fifths of the voters voting thereon. 
No such proposition has been _ sub- 
mitted to the electors of Chicago, either 
under the municipal ownership law or 
under the referendum law. 

The Mueller law was enacted purely 
for political and speculative purposes. 
It presents municipal ownership as a 
political proposition. 

Progress Toward Municipal Ownership 


At the election of 1904 the Mueller 
law was adopted by the people of 
Chicago and an expression of opinion 
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was recorded in favor of granting 
licenses to street railway corporations 
until municipal ownership could be 
secured and of proceeding without delay 
in the accomplishment of municipal 
ownership. 

At the election of 1905, when Mr. 
Dunne was elected mayor of Chicago, 
an expression of opinion was recorded 
declaring that ‘‘no franchise be granted 
any street railway company.” 
Municipal Ownership Has Not Been Con- 

sidered as a Business Proposition 

It will be seen by this record that the 
question of municipal ownership has 
never been submitted to the people of 
Chicago as a business proposition. It 
must be so submitted and favorably voted 
upon before the city of Chicago can in- 
cur indebtedness in order to own, or 
to own and operate, street railways. This 
fact is destined to puncture the muni- 
cipal ownership balloon which raised 
Mayor Dunne into a high altitude before 
the wondering populace of the muni- 
cipalities of this country. 


Chicago Will Never Own Street Railroads 


Mayor Dunne states to National 


Magazine readers that: 


“Chicago has entered resolutely upon the 
advance toward final consummation of muni- 
cipal ownership of its street railway lines. 
* « * As a preliminary step to the execu- 
tion of this task with which I have been 
charged, I requested the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow that permission be granted the 
manager of the municipal tramway system 
of that Scottish city to visit Chicago. Asa 
result of acquiescence, Mr. James Dalrymple 
comes to Chicago to give us the benefit of 
his advise, based upon actual experience in 
the operation of one of the oldest and most 
successful municipally owned traction sys- 
tems the world has known.” 


After observing conditions in Chicago 
and several other large American cities, 
on the eve of his departure for Glasgow 
Mr. Dalrymple gave Mayor Dunne, the 
people of Chicago and the people of all 
municipalities in the United States “the 
benefit of his advice’”’ in the following 
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statement, made at Philadelphia and 
published as an authorized interview 
in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, and the 
newspaper press generally, under date 
of June 14, 1905: 

“To put street railroads, gas works, tele- 
phone companies, etc., under municipal 
ownership would be to create a political 
machine in every large city that would be 
simply impregnable. These political ma- 
chines are already strong enough with their 
control of policemen, firemen and other 
office holders. 

-“Tf, in addition to this, they could control 
the thousands of men employed in the great 
public utility corporations, the political ma- 
chines would have a power that could not 
be overthrown. 

“T came to this country a believer in pub- 
lic ownership What I have seen here, and 
I have studied the situation carefully, makes 
me realize that private ownership under 
proper conditions is far better for the 
citizens of America.” 


If muncipal ownership advocates were 
wise in their estimate of the authority 
that should be conceded to Mr. Dal- 
rymple’s opinion, they will be governed 
by his judgment. If they are not so 
governed, and persist in their efforts 
to bring upon the city of Chicago the 
calamity of municipal ownership of 
street railways, the people will refuse 
to follow a leadership that has been 
repudiated by its ‘‘star witness’’ and 
will refuse a grant of power to the 
council of Chicago to acquire ownership 
of street railway properties. I therefore 
reiterate my opinion that Chicago will 
never own street railroads. 


Municipal Ownership as aé Business 
Proposition 


Now that municipal ownership has 
been condemned as a political propo- 
sition by the authority on this question 
chosen by municipal ownership advo- 
cates to advise them, there may be an 
opportunity to secure the discussion of 
this question by the press and people 
of Chicago and of the country, as a 
business proposition. This will make 
it doubly sure that Chicago will never 
own street railroads. 
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No Evidence of Successful Municipal 
Ownership 

Such a discussion will soon show the 
fallacies and utter worthlessness of the 
evidence upon which municipal owner- 
ship advocates rely to prove their cause. 
Take, for instance, the following state- 
ment made by Mayor Dunne to National 
Magazine readers: 

“Chicago, in part, has learned its muni- 
cipal lesson first hand. In a decade it has 
developed what is probably the greatest 
municipal electric lighting plant in the world, 
reducing the cost of electric light more than 
one-half. For fifty years it has operated its 
own water system, deriving a net annual 
profit of more than $1,500,000 and supplying 
its people with water at the cheapest rate 
known in any city in the state of Illinois, if 
not in the United States.” 

Upon this point Weber’s Weekly, 
Chicago, for June 17, 1905, truthfully 
says: 
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“ The facts are, the Chicago electric light- 
ing system does not produce lights much, if 
any, cheaper than the same can be purchased 
from electric lighting companies. 

“ Several years ago, Haskins & Sells, pub- 
lic accountants, acting for the New York 
Reform Club, investigated the cost of elec- 
tric light production by the city of ChiAgo. 
The accountants’ report showed that it was 
costing the city practically as much to pro- 
duce its own lights as it would have to pay 
private companies for the same service, 
(See Municipal Affairs Magazine, No. I, 
Vol. VI.) 


An Issue of Fact that Should be Deter- 
mined at Once 


Here is an issue on questions of fact 
that can be and should be speedily 
determined, to the end that the people 
of Chicago, and of this country, may be 
informed by a knowledge of the truth, 
not misinformed by the romance of 
political promoters. 
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COMMENT 


By Frank Putnam 


SALARIES IN 


E are asked to raise the wages of 

our public servants at Washington. 
Senators, it appears, and representatives, 
find it impossible to live on $5,000 a 
year and mileage. Cabinet secretaries 
are pinched on $8,o00. Ambassadors, 
with $17,500, blush with shame for the 
niggardliness of their country. The 
president, with $50,000 and free house 
rent and other perquisites running up 
into the tens of thousands annually, has 
not publicly rebuked the proposition 
that the salary of his office should be 
doubled. 

The average yearly income of Ameri- 
can families is below $500. Has any 
of these impatient $5,000 a year gentle- 
men strained his yocal chords demand- 
ing the raising of that last named 
average? 

The man so bitten by vanity and self 
indulgence that he cannot live comfort- 
ably and well on $5,000 a year is unfit 
to sit in either house or senate. He is 
akin to the clock watcher. His mind 
is not on his work but on his own 
desires. He is the man determined to 
**get what he earns,” and who will there- 
fore never earn what he gets. He is a 
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it is a significant fact that the harmony 
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HIGH PLACES ARE HIGH ENOUGH 


poor investment for us at any price. 

The common saying that ‘‘none but 
rich men can afford to accept an Ameri- 
can ambassadorship’’ is a vicious lie. 
It is the essence of snobbery. It ele- 
vates mere wealth above brains and 
character. If it were true, then it would 
be sufficient ‘proof that we ought in- 
stantly to abolish our embassies, since 
their business no longer required a man, 
but a money bag. It is utterly false. 
Poor men can afford to accept American 
ambassadorships — men who would far 
more fitly represent the sterling average 
of square and industrious American citi- 
zenship than any mere money bag could 
do. They are offered no such oppor- 
tunity: in this era of mad greed and 
vulgar display among the hordes of 
newly rich who have nothing but money, 
it has become an unwritten law of both 
parties that our principal diplomatic 
posts shall be reserved for croesuses who 
contribute — or for corporation lawyers 
who are deemed by their indulgent mas- 
ters to have earned a vacation abroad— 
at public expense. 

Ben Franklins in homespun at the 
courts of kings have gone out of fashion. 


IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS! 


Transcript] 
of the great academic symphony was 


attuned to the highest concepts of 
American popular education: Equal 
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educational opportunity for all and 
education for the making of citizens. 
This theme, it is encouraging to note, 
was recurrent through all the varied, 
kaleidoscopic discussions of which the 
great symposium was composed. ‘‘You 
may teach a goldfinch to sing ‘America’ 
and a parrot to whistle ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner,’” declared Mayor 
McClellan of New York, in his virile 
address on Independence Day, ‘‘but 
in doing so, you have not produced 
a patriotic American citizen. Teachers 
are charged in their life’s work with one 
of the sublimest of missions,’’ he added 
appropriately, ‘‘not to make savants and 
sages, but honest, thoughtful men and 
womanly women. It is the first object 
of education to make good citizens of 
the republic.’’ 

It was a timely and telling tribute to 
the real and sustained democracy of 
American public education which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt delivered when he said 
of the National Educational Association, 
whose thousands of attentive faces were 
turned expectantly to get his message, 
in the great and memorable meeting of 
July 7: ‘‘There is no more genuinely 
democratic a body than this. Here 
each member meets every other member 
without regard to whether he is president 
of the highest university or the newest 
recruit of the high and honorable* pro- 
fession that shapes the developments of 
this nation..... You render the vital 
service of amalgamating into one homo- 
geneous body the children alike of those 
who are born here and of those who 
come from foreign lands.”’ Similar 
ideas were given elaborate exposition 
in the scholarly address of Dr. Andrew 
S. Draper, state commissioner of New 
York, who aptly declared of the educa- 
tional purpose of the nation: ‘‘We stand 
for equal opportunities for all. Every 
child of the people must be given the 
chance to make the most of himself. 
The more we make of each individual, 
the more we make of the nation.” 
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STATE SUPERINTEND- 


During the spirited discussion of the 
high school fraternities, it appears, a 
vivid demonstration was given of the 
teachers’ almost universal disapproval 
of anything likely to generate or foster 
unamerican ideals. A Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, high school principal declared 
that the fraternities in his school were 
composed of a very small minority and 
that they exerted an influence similar 
to that of a house of lords. A New 
Jersey principal who found that the 
secret societies divided his school into 
cliques and stopped many movements 
that should have had the united interest 
of all the school, had disused the secret 
orders and substituted larger societies, 
open to all and directed by members of 
the faculty. It was a Kansas City prin- 
cipal who testified in what appears to 
have been a vigorous and comprehen- 
sive speech, that the secret societies in 
public high schools breed not only class 
distinctions, but also set up bars of race 
and religion in the very institution — 
‘‘the people’s college’’—where all class 
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lines should be obliterated and the prin- 
ciples inculcated of that broad repub- 


THE PASSING SHOW 


His critics say T. R. lacks ‘‘finish.”’ 
The same cannot be said of his victims. 

Suppose congress makes a new com- 
mission to regulate rates, the private 
monopolists of the public highways will 
proceed as usual to regulate the commis- 
sion. The moral of that is public owner- 
ship of the public highways. 

Allen Ripley Foote, elsewhere in this 
number, declares Chicago will never own 
her street railway lines—and tells why. 
He makes clear to us the reasons why 
Mayor Dunne has been unable immedi- 
ately to take over the lines, but he does 
not create in our minds the slightest 
doubt that Chicago, knowing what she 
wants, will find a way to get it. 

Japan’s victory over Russia has upset 
the balance of power in Europe. France 
knows now that she was leaning on a 
brokenreed. Germany fears an alliance 
of Russia and Japan, dreads the growing 
friendship of France and Britain, dares 
not trust too far the doubtful support 
of Austria-Hungary and Italy, resents 
American leadership in making peace 
in the far East, covets the domain of 
the Turk and weaves webs to entangle 
him. Britain has made use of the 
opportunity to grab Thibet, has author- 
ized Kitchener to reorganize the de- 
fenses of India, has left eastern waters 
in her ally’s care and massed her mighty 
squadrons nearer home. Norway walks 
apart, chip on shoulder, and Sweden 
would but dare not try coercing her. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago this 
month the first Jews set foot in America 
—in the province of New Netherlands 
—by permission of the Dutch West India 
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licanism which puts the son of every 
citizen on an equal plane of opportunity. 


By Frank Putnam 


Company Today there are 800,000 of 
them in New Netherlands, otherwise 
New York City—and nearly 1,500,000 of 
them in the United States. Chicago has 
100,000. Their leading spirits propose 
to arrange a national celebration of the 
anniversary, to hold religious services 
in all their churches next Thanksgiving 
Day, praising their Creator for the bless- 
ings they have enjoyed here. A fund 
is to be raised by subscription among 
them for a memorial—which may be a 
monument, or an educational fund, or 
a charity. A committee of seventeen 
is now at work. Its members are: 

Jacob H. Schiff, chairman; Dr. Cyrus 
Adler, Samuel Greenbaum, David Guggen- 
heim, Professor Jacob H. Hollander, Max 
J. Kohler, Edward Lauterbach, Adolph 
Lewisohn, Lewis Marshall, Rev. Dr. Pereira 
Mendes, N. Taylor Phillips, Simon W. 
Rosendale, William Solomon, Isaac N. 
Seligman, Louis Stern, Oscar S. Straus and 
Mayer Sulszberger. 


The trusts were paying Elihu Root 
a quarter million a year to guide them 
through gaps in the laws. The nation 
gets him for $8,000 to take the state 
department. We could as easily get 
him, or his equal, to take the secretary- 
ship of railroads at the same price. By 
the way, in turning Mr. Root’s great 
talents into the public service, President 
Roosevelt followed the excellent example 
of President Diaz, who recruited his 
mounted police from the ranks of Mexi- 
co’s most daring knights of the highway. 


John Hay will be longest remembered 
as the author of ‘Little Breeches,’”’ and 
T. R. as the president of the [occa- 
sional] square deal. Bowen got one, 
Loomis didn’t, Wallace did, with extras. 
Morton confessed and was acquitted. 
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QITUATE in Richmond county, one 

of the best agricultural districts in 
Ohio, a little north of the geographical 
center of the state, within a few miles of 
the highest point in the state, and at an 
altitude of about goo feet above Lake 
Erie, is Mansfield, first settled in the 
few years immediately preceding the war 
of 1812, and soon to celebrate the centen- 
ary of its founding. 

Its early and yet present environment, 
rich agricultural lands, well watered by 
natural streams, salubrious climate and 
beautiful location on an elevated site, 
caused the founders to build Mansfield 
where it stands. 

The growth of the city has been steady, 
with nothing of the mushroom nature. 
Its population is about 22,000. The 
majority of the ‘residences of the city 
are owned by those who occupy them. 
The employment of the working people 
of the city is permanent, encouraging 
them to become home owners and there- 
fore better citizens. The industries of 
the city are many and largely diversified. 
Its manufactories and industries of all 
kinds number 150, among them a num- 
ber that dispose of their products in 
nearly every portion of the world. Of 
these many concerns may be mentioned 
the largest builders of tubular boilers in 
the world; the greatest manufacturers 
of overhead electrical supplies in the 
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world; world famed manufacturers of 
threshing machinery and steel harrows, 
while from its various shops and facto- 
ries are sent to the trade in all sections 
of the country, stoves, pumps, bath tubs 
and plumbers’ supplies, brass goods, 
stationary and traction engines, electric 
lighting, power and railway machinery, 
watches and watch cases, mill machin- 
ery, suspenders, gloves, neckwear, cigars, 
candy, crackers, flour, umbrellas, wag- 
ons, buggies, stovepipe joints. 

With all these manufactories the city 
is ever alive to its interests in endeavor- 
ing to secure more and has control of 
fifty acres of land with superior facilities 
for manufacturing sites which can be 
secured on most reasonable terms. 

As a medium for the transportation of 
its materials and finished products and 
the promotion of its ever increasing 
wholesale and retail trade, the city has 
three great trunk lines of railway— 
the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Erie, with two electric lines 
now in operation connecting with the 
Big Four and several more projected, 
with rights of way secured, that will place 
the city in connection with several trans- 
state electric lines, so that shipping 
facilities are adequate. 

These commercial advantages are sup- 
plemented by various features that give 
the city prestige. It is the smallest city 
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in population in the United States that 
has a post office of the first class. There 
are thirty-six mails in and out of the city 
every twenty-four hours and the local 
office handles nearly 8,000,000 pieces of 
mailannually. Eight rural free delivery 
routes serve 6,000 people adjacent to the 
city. 

A number of artesian wells furnish the 
city an abundance of water of greatest 
purity for domestic, factory and fire pro- 
tection use, while a model modern fire 
department, with a central and two aux- 
iliary stations, give ample protection. 
Sanitation of the city is secured bya 
model sewerage system and sewage and 
garbage disposal plant costing $85,000, 
after which many similar plants in all 
parts of the country are being modeled. 

An object of interest and one which 
draws thousands of visitors to the city 
every year from all quarters of the con- 
tinent, and even from Europe, is the 
Ohio Reformatory, the model correctional 
institution for first offense criminals un- 
der the age of thirty. This institution 
cost over $1,250,000 and is in many 
respects the most notable one under the 
control of the state. 

The city has two beautiful public parks, 
one in the center of the city, and one 
on its western outskirts containing about 
seventy acres, while several amusement 
parks, one with a summer theater, are 
under private management. 
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The schools are models in every re- 
spect, a splendid high school building 
recently having been erected at an ex- 
pense of over $100,000, while eight ward 
buildings of modern construction adorn 
various sections of the city and a kinder- 
garten building especially adapted for 
that work was the first of its kind to be 
erected in the state. 

The churches and public buildings of 
the city are numerous and beautiful. 
A score of fine church edifices, repre- 
senting all the principal denominations, 
adorn the city at present, with several 
more in process of construction. A 
beautiful building erected as a memorial 
to the soldiers and sailors of the county, 
with quarters for the G. A. R. organ- 
izations, a museum of war relics, with 
library rooms now so crowded for space 
that a new municipal ‘library from the 
Carnegie fund is in process of erection, 
also has a beautiful theater in connection 
with it which seats 1,500 people, the 
structure costing $75,000 and owned by 
the city and township. The county 
house, thoroughly modernized by re- 
modeling, and costing over $200,000, 
the county jail and the city prison, all 
model buildings of their class, are locat- 
ed in the center of the city. A fine Y. 
M. C. A. building, with well equipped 
gymnasium and costing $50,000, is pro- 
gressive and beneficial. The Masonic 
fraternity has a beautiful temple that 
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cost $50,000 and the Elks have a splendid 
home worth $40,000, while all the lead- 
ing secret societies have large and in- 
fluential memberships. An admirably 
equipped emergency hospital is doing a 
splendid work pending the consummation 
of plans now formulating, providing 
for a general hospital. 

A Chamber of Commerce, officered by 
leading and influential business men, is 
doing much to promote the interests of 
the city. Five banks, with a clearing 
house association reporting annual clear- 
ings of $15,000,000, give indications of 
great commercial activity, while four 
savings and loan associations do a large 
business. 

Growing importance of the city asa 
shipping center has led the trunk lines 
largely to increase their trackage and 
yard room, the Pennsylvania company in 
particular having expended several hun- 
dred thousands of dollars here in con- 
structing new classification yards and 
gravity switches, with siding capacity 
for many thousands of cars, making it 
the leading point on its lines between 
Pittsburg and Fort Wayne. 

Adjacent to the city, in fact within the 
corporate limits, is quarried superior 
building stone, while practically inex- 
haustible shale beds offer great possibil- 
ities. Proximity to the largest coal 
fields of the state furnishes compara- 
tively cheap fuel and natural gas, which 
has been supplied here for several years 


from remote fields at moderately low 
price and is likely soon to be greatly re- 
duced in price owing tothe striking, 
within a month, of an apparently inex- 
haustible supply in the southeastern part 
of the county, the first well drilled show- 
ing a flow almost equal to any of the 
greatest wells in the state. 

The developing of the manufacturing 
industries of the city has naturally in- 
creased its population, bringing people 
and capital from other sections, who in 
their turn have made more business for 
local merchants, until the retail trade of 
the city has become an important factor 
in the municipal life, the trolley line 
transportation bringing to the city many 
buyers from the adjacent towns and 
country; while the same convenient 
means of shipping has materially assisted 
the jobbing trade, the extent of which is 
large, requiring the services of a host of 
salesmen who travel from here represent- 
ing local wholesale houses, the principal 
ones of which are three grocery firms, 
a notion house, a fruit company, cigar 
manufacturies, oil companies, hard- 
ware, drugs, monuments, etc. Scores of 
salesmen on the road are wide-awake 
promoters of publicity and promotion 
for Mansfield, whose local organization 
of the United Commercial Travelers, 
with a membership of over 150, is a 
powerful factor in behalf of the city. 

The city has two daily newspapers of 
enterprise and push and they have been 
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largely instrumental in advancing the 
interests of Mansfield, with frequent spe- 
cial and industrial editions that have 
been sent to all sections of the country. 
While conservative to the point that it 
has never indulged in anything savoring 
of wild cat booms, Mansfield has always 
been noted for progressiveness along 
the right lines. Enterprises of pith and 
moment are not allowed to lag. Local 
improvements attest to this. The city 
was one of the very first in the state of 
its size to establish a paid fire depart- 
ment which is so well equipped and dis- 
ciplined that its effectiveness is recog- 
nized by the insurance companies and 
insurance rates are low. This was one of 
the very first cites in the state to have an 
electric trolley line. It took kindly to 
the telephone from the very start of this 
useful invention and there are in use in 
this city today nearly 14,000 telephones. 
In electric lighting the city was among 
the first. In later years special attention 
is being given to street improvements 
and thirty one miles of the city streets 
are paved with asphalt, and brick, or 
macadamized, while the city ordinance 
requires that all sidewalks in the busi- 
ness and central residence portion of 
the city must be of cement or flag stone. 
The city’s park system has received 
much attention from men of leisure, 
with the ability and the willingness to 
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give their labor to the work without 
compensation, and the result has been 
the creation of a park at the western 
limits of the city that would be creditable 
to a city five times the size of Mans- 
field. 

The promotion of the taste for the 
beautiful is also sought by a local philan- 
thropist who has arranged for the pro- 
viding of flower seeds for planting by 
the school children at the public Xhool 
buildings and also at their* own homes, 
prizes being offered for the best kept 
school grounds, the best growing of 
flowers, etc.; the idea being not only to 
beautify local surroundings but to train 
in the children a love for the beautiful 
and for order that will be of lasting 
benefit to them in later life. 

These are some of the things that 
have made and are making for the good 
of Mansfield and that recommend the 
city to any who may be looking for 
homes, for a place for business or manu- 
facturing, or for investment. The city 
has advantages for all of these purposes. 
It is a community of good people, of 
law-abiding people. The population is 
largely native born, the largest element 
of foreign born residents being Ger- 
mans many of whom are among the 
leading business men and citizens, to 
whose industry and prudence much of 
he up-building of the city is due. 

Mansfield is particularly fortunate in 
that while the majority of her people are 


> wage earners, the utmost reciprocity of 


good feeling prevails between capital and 
labor. Here there are practically no 
such things as strikes or lock-outs. The 
mutual interdependence between em- 
ployer and employe is recognized. The 
city has never had any labor troubles 
of consequence. The workingmen of 
all grades of employment are largely 
owners of their own homes and tax 
payers. Mutual interests are recognized 
and respected and the resultant harmony 
has been of inestimable benefit. 
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BUTTE, the County Seat of Silver Bow 

county, Montana, is situated on the 
Pacific slope, just west of the Continental 
Divide and about half way between St. 
Paul and Portland, has always been 
known in the mining world as the 
‘*Greatest Mining Camp on Earth,”’ and 
while it still retains that distinction and 
is in truth by far the largest mining 
town, yet the idea of attaching the term 
“camp’’ to it is absurd, as it is no longer 
a camp in any sense of the word, but 
is, rather, the largest city and commer- 
cial metropolis of Montana. 


With four transcontinental railroads, ° 
many wholesale and jobbing houses and — 
numerous other enterprises on which ' 


other cities of this nation base their per- 
manence and prosperity, one can readily 
see that, independent of its mines, and 
mining industries, Butte would be a very 
live town and is one of the most ‘‘up to 
date”’ cities of this country. 


Mining statistics show that, within a. 


radius of one and one-half miles, there is 
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more wealth than in any other similar 
area on the globe. 

Butte, as reported in the last national 
census returns, is a city of between 45,- 
000 and 50,000 populatjon; but as it 
stands, surrounded by its suburbs, it is 
a strenuous city of between 55,000 and 
60,000 of the keenest, most active and 
most self reliant people to be found be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

The city lies on the southern and west- 
ern slope of the mountains, and has an 
altitude varying from 5,450 feet on the 
south where it reaches out into the val- 
ley, to 6,300 feet at North Walkerville, 
fully two miles up the mountain. 

The climate is, in fact, unsurpassed 
in a section of the country famed for 
delightful Summers and mild and invig- 
orating Winters. There is no place 
where the sunshine is more generous in 
quantity and genial, or the air more ex- 
hilarating, than in this ‘‘Pittsburg of 
the West.”’ 


“,. Twenty years ago Butte was a typical 
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western mining camp. Out of that 
camp, with its untold wealth in gold, sil- 
ver and copper, with its crude machinery 
and rude dwellings, with its throngs of 
surging, determined and _ enterprising 
humanity, has grown up acity of com- 
fortable homes, palatial business blocks, 
and imposing public buildings. 

As Washington is a city of politics, 
Lynn of factories, and New York of 
commerce, so Butte is distinctively a 
city of mines and mining. Its first 
mines were placer diggings, yielding 
gold; then came a period in which silver 
was the chief mineral product, and later 
copper came to be the principal product 
of its mines, which have grown richer 
and richer as they have been more fully 
developed. 

The famous Anaconda Hill, in the 
eastern part of the city, is probably the 
richest piece of mining ground that has 
ever been developed. It is honey- 
combed in every direction; all over its 
rocky surface are innumerable gigantic 
hoists. Hundreds of stacks, standing 
like grim sentinels, telling of the increas- 
ing activity going on far below, where 
there is neither night nor day, Summer 
nor Winter, but where the glimmer of 
the miner’s lamp, the sound of his pick, 
and the dull rumble of the ore car, are 
seen and heard incessantly. Not alone 





in and about this wonderful hill, but in 
every part of the city, are mines where 
innumerable tunnels and cross cuts ram- 
ify in every directon. 

There are two Buttes, one above 
ground, one under ground; and as the 
army of miners and smelter men work in 
three shifts of eight hours each, this is 
strictly true, for there is no time in the 
day or night when the city is not alive 
with men hurrying to or from their 
places of business or labor. Asa result 
of this ceaseless activity, Butte knows 
neither day nor night. 

The city is lighted by electricity, and 


* much of the vast machinery used in the 


mines and smelters is kept in ceaseless 
motion by water power brought to the 
city over a system of wires from a dis- 
tance of seventy-five miles or more. 

Among its public institutions are the 
free public library containing over 30,- 
ooo volumes, two large and modern hos- 
pitals, a home for the reception and care 
of friendless children, an imposing city 
hall, large and elegantly equipped thea- 
ters, twenty-two modern and commod- 
ious school buildings, innumerable 
churches representing all the principal 
religious societies, the State School of 
Mines, elegant and luxuriously furnished 
temples for the accomodation of the 
principal secret and fraternal societies, 
and last, but not least, the Columbia 
Gardens, a delightful pleasure resort. 
The daily papers are among the very 
best to be found in the country. 

As in every city that has succeeded in 
stamping its individuality upon the 
country at large, it is in the people that 
we find the greatest center of interest. 
First of all, they are cosmopolitan in 
character. They have come from every 
state in the Union, and from nearly every 
country on the face of the earth. It has 
been said that the Butte laboring man is 
the best paid, the best fed and the best 
dressed of his class to be found in the 
world. However this may be, those who 
know recognize him to be a strong, 
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intelligent and fearless son of toil, who 
lives well, dresses well, works hard, lives 
in a comfortable home, and has a good 
time when “off shift.’’ 

Few cities of the United States can 
boast of a lower death rate than Butte. 
A large percentage of deaths in this city 
is due to mine accidents, while the death 
rate from disease is comparatively small. 
The official report shows that the death 
rate has been but 10.44 per 1,000. 

The people of the West take most pride 
in their public schools. In this respect 
Butte takes first rank in the state. In 
the school district there are twenty-two 
school houses, and all but three are 
modern brick structures, heated by steam 
or furnaces, and equipped with electric 
light. The public school property is 
valued at $750,000. The schools are 
maintained at an annual cost of $250,- 
ooo, the taxpayers paying a levy of 7% 
mills on the dollar for the purpose. 
The average enrollment at the present 
time is 7,800, and a staff of 198 profes- 
sors and instructors are employed. 
The Butte high school is splendidly 
equipped, and the course of study in ad- 
vance of most public schools. This 
school has a library of 3,000 volumes, 
and each of the schools has its own li- 
brary. There are six parochial schools, 
with an enrollment of about 3,500, where 
sisters of the Roman Catholic. church 
give instruction. 

The States School of Mines in Butte 
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is attracting wide attention among peo- 
ple who desire an education in metal- 
lurgy and the science of mining. Stu- 
dents have unusual facilities for secur- 
ing a practical as well as technical edu- 
cation in the mining industry, by reason 
of the close proximity to the most ad- 
vanced phases of mining and smelting. 
The mining companies give cordial assis- 
tance to the students in facilitating their 
studies by permitting them to visit and 
inspect the properties under the guid- 
ance of their tutors, 

Water for the supply of the city of 
Butte is taken from the Big Hole river, 
a tributary of the Missouri river, which 
has its source in the mountain range 
which divides the states of Montana 
and Idaho. The water of this river, 
which should naturally flow into the At- 
lantic ocean, is pumped over the main 
continental divide to a height of 840 feet, 
supplying the inhabitants of Butte on 
the Pacific slope of the Rocky mountains. 

This water, coming from the snow 
capped mountains of the Rockies, is of 
the purest quality obtainable in natural 
sources. The main source of supply is 
thirty-one miles from the distributing 
reservoir of Butte. On this system of 
pipe lines are located within the city 
limits 421 fire hydrants, which furnish 
the fire protection forthe city. In ad- 
dition to the city fire protection, the 
water company also supplies all the 
large mining companies and smelters 
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in the immediate vicinity with water for 
boiler use and fire protection. There 
are installed 1oo hydrants for the pro- 
tection of these various properties. 

The mines of the Butte district, in a 
period of twenty-five years, have yielded 
about $500,000,000 in gold, silver and 
copper. Today it stands preeminent 
as the greatest copper producing section 
in North America. This marvelous 
mineral wealth has all come from a 
mountain covering an area of less than 
one and one-half miles in extent. Un- 
der this surface there are fully fifty miles 
of levels, known as underground work- 
ings, from which a vast tonnage of cop- 
per ore is raised daily to the surface, 
and shipped to surrounding reduction 
plants where the metals are extracted. 

\In the year 1885 the sinking of a shaft 
to a depth of 1,000 feet was remarkable 
beyond the most sanguine expectations 
of the most optimistic believer in the 
extent and richness of the copper de- 
posits. Inthe operation of the mines 
steam power is used, while electricity 
is utilized to operate the great air com- 
pressor plants, which drive the drills in 
the rock. 

In the course of mining the veins of 
the Butte district, deeper development 
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has shown that much of the copper and 
precious metals which formerly existed 
above the 1,000-foot levels was leached 
out and redeposited in lower zones, nat- 
urally enriching the mines. Thus far 
the deepest workings — about 2,200 feet 
—have not penetrated below the so 
called zone of secondary enrichment. 
The belief is based upon scientific in- 
vestigations that the mines of Butte will 
be producing copper on the present 
large scale beyond the life of this gener- 
ation. The gold and silver which in 
the beginning of Butte mining formed 
the chief product of her mines, were 
left mainly in the oxidized zone, out of 
which the copper minerals have been 
leached. 

No visit to Butte, after an inspection 
of the mines, would be complete without 
a journey to the Washoe smelter, near 
Anaconda. It has a capacity for hand- 
ling 5,000 tons of ore daily. The build- 
ings cover about three hundred acres of 
ground, and the outlay in construction 
approaches a total of $6,000,000. 

The copper, after it leaves the smelter, 
is transferred to the electrolytic refinery 
where the gold and silver values are ex- 
tracted from the copper anodes. About 
2,500 men are employed inthese works. 
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A VIEW IN GLEN MILLER 


HE chronicler who attempts the history, 

or even a satisfactory sketch, of the 
average American city, soons finds his 
task transformed to pleasure, so varied 
are the points of interest that come to his 
knowledge. Of no city is this truer than 
of Richmond, Indiana, one of the most 
attractive cities of the middle West, a 
splendid type of the modern American 
city of 25,000 population and fully devel- 
oped along all the lines that lend force 
and character to a community. 

Richmond is picturesquely situated 
within four miles of the Indiana-Ohio 
line, along the banks of the Whitewater 
river. It is not exaggeration to say 
there are few cities in the United States 
more beautifully located and none whose 
appearance is more in harmony with its 
surroundings. Going a short distance in 
any direction from the city one looks 
down upon what resembles a park, the 
masses of foliage being penetrated only 
by the roofs of the business portion of 
the city, the stacks of the factory district 
and the lofty spires of churches. Al- 
though in a valley, its sewage system, 
water supply and other sanitary im- 
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provements make it distinguished for 
its healthful conditions. 

The city was settled less than one hun- 
dred years ago and has enjoyed a steady, 
prosperous growth ever since. Sur- 
rounding it is the richest farming coun- 
try in Indiana and western Ohio. The 
nearest city of any size is forty miles dis- 
tant, so the country directly tributary to 
Richmond is greater than is usually the 
case. From its earliest years it enjoyed 
this distinction. It is on the National 
Road, one of the first commercial high- 
ways of the Mississippi valley, and in 
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ONE OF RICHMOND’S LARGE FACTORIES 


the days of the stage Richmond was the 
most important ‘“‘station’’ between Col- 
umbus, Ohio, and Indianapolis, and be- 
tween Chicago and Cincinnati. The 
first railroad connecting Indianapolis 
with the east passed through Richmond. 
Today the main line of the Pennsylvania 
system passes through the city, bringing 
it within twenty hours of New York City; 
the Chicago - Cincinnati division of the 
Pennsylvania puts these two cities within 
a few hours’ ride, while the southern 
terminal of the G. R. & I. is at Rich- 
mond, that road being originally built 
by Richmond people. The “Straight 
Line’ division of the new C. H. & D.- 
P. M. system, between Cincinnati and 
Chicago, furnishes ample competition 
to the Pennsylvania system in freight 
and passenger service, while traction 
lines make the immediate vicinity a part 
of the corporation for all practical pur- 
poses. 

All of these natural advantages have 
been utilized until today no city in the 
middle West surpasses Richmond from 
the industrial and commercial viewpoints 
and but few equal her. Broad as this 
assertion may seem it finds proof in the 
fact that in times of depression the cap- 
tains of the 250 manufacturing industries 
of Richmond, together with their army 
of employes, fare better than those of 


sister cities, there never having been a 
time in its history when the city was 
‘*dead’’. Labor troubles are unknown 
in Richmond, and working people are 
well paid, steadily employed and highly 
respected. It is a statistical fact that 
more workingmen of Richmond own 
their own homes, in proportion to their 
numbers, than in any other city of the 
United States. There are but few ‘‘for- 
eign’’ laborers, as that term is generally 
understood, in Richmond. The facto- 
ries are products of the city; founded, 
developed, and owned at present by 
Richmond citizens. Their future, like 
their past,is inseparably linked with that 
of the city. And the workers in them, 
like their employers, have grown up 
with the community, take pride in their 
city and have invested their earnings in 
homes. This stable, prosperous class of 
workingmen, together with the equally 
intelligent and prosperous farming 
community, has made the city a most 
desirable one commercially. The mer- 
chants, like the manufacturers, are a class 
of men who sustain in the trade centers 
of the nation an enviable reputation for 
progressive ideas and square dealing. 
What with industry, sobriety and thrift 
among its working classes, and a_pros- 
perous class of business men and manu- 
facturers, Richmond has, without any 
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‘‘boom,’’ enjoyed a long life of continual 
prosperity and peace. 

The antecedents of the city were 
Quakers, and so lasting was the impress 
this sect left, that the city is today 


known as ‘*The Quaker City of the. 


West,” the seat of the largest Quaker 
meeting in the world, and the home of 
the Quaker college, Earlham, an in- 
stitution of higher education well and 
favorably known throughout the educa- 
tional world. The associates of the 
Quakers in their city building were a 
large number of Germans. These two 
influences still predominate in nearly 
every avenue of life, putting the city on 
the plane we have just shown industri- 
ally and commercially, making it pre- 
eminently a city of homes, supporting 
the best school system in the central 
states, and giving it the reputation far 
and wide of being in the first class in 
all things that make a city so desirable 
that all who once visit it want to ‘‘come 
again’’ and all have who have once lived 
in it, always to call it home. 

Condensed, the following are the main 
features of Richmond: 

Two hundred and fifty distinctly manu- 
facturing industries, including a great 
variety of products from chandeliers to 
threshing machine outfits, such as pianos, 
chains, all kinds of agricultural imple- 
ments, the city being noted for that sort 
of factories, automobiles, bicycles, bed- 
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steads and all kinds of vehicles, but 
more especially carriages and other high 
grade conveyances, bolts and locknuts 
and many other products used in the in- 
dustrial world. 

It makes more lawn mowers than any 
other city in the world. 

It has the second largest threshing 
machine factory in the United States, 
and another factory of the same kind of 
great output. 

It is one of the few cities of extensive 
manufacturing industries that never had 


a strike. 


Its factories 
grown.’’ 
It never had 


suffered a panic. 

Its workingmen own their homes and 
are counted among its best citizens. 

It is the county seat of Wayne county, 
one of the richest farming counties in 
Indiana. 

Its public buildings are among the 
finest in the middle West, its court house 
being finer than the Indiana state house. 
They are all of stone. 

It is one of the Indiana cities to have 
a federal building, built at a cost of 
nearly $100,000 and of Bedford stone. 

It is one of the best shaded cities in 
America. 

It is in the Whitewater valley, made 
famous by the brushes of noted Ameri- 
can artists. 


are nearly all ‘‘home 


a “boom” and never 
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It has four parks, one of them, the 
Glen, consisting of nearly two hundred 
acres, being one of the finest public parks 
in the United States. 

It is the home of Earlham college, 
the larges Quaker college in the world, 
and a pioneer of coeducation in in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

It is the home of the Eastern Indiana 
hospital for insane, run on the cottage 
plan, and one of the finest of its kind in 
the United States. 

It has just completed a $100,000 pub- 
lic hospital situated on fifty acres of 
beautiful ground, founded and endowed 
by Daniel G. Reid of New York City. 

It has fifteen millions of taxable prop- 
erty and a tax rate of $2.04. 

It was the second city in Indiana to 
have a public library of its own, sup- 
ported by township taxation, and stand- 
ing today the second best library in In- 
diana. 

It has the best public school system in 
Indiana, and was the second city in the 
United States to inaugurate the depart- 
mental plan of study in the gramma 
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grades — Boston, Massachusetts, being 
the first. 

Postal authorities say Wayne county 
and Richmond stand among the first 
communities in the United States in the 


.amount of high class literature read in 


in proportion to the population. 

It is the home of one of the best Chau- 
tauquas in the middle West. 

It has more literary clubs doing actual 
work than any other Indiana city. 

The failure of a business concern is a 
rare occurrence. 

It has a well organized and wide 
awake Merchants’ Association. 

It has twenty-eight churches, repre- 
senting nearly every denomination. 

It has three national banks and sev- 
eral wealthy loan and trust companies. 

It has twolarge railroad systems and 
four express companies competing for 
business. 

It is great secret society city, and all 
of the lodges are wealthy. Its Odd Fel- 
lows and Elk lodges have captured 
prizes in competition at national conven- 
tions. 
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LOVELY LAKE GENEVA, WISCONSIN, AND 
ITS NOBLE CHARITY 





“HOLIDAY HOME,” LAKE GENEVA, WISCONSIN 
Photograph by J. J. Bransby 


WHEN the representative business men 

of Chicago selected Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, as a location for their Sum- 
mer homes, they certainly made no 
mistake. For there is not in all our 
land a lovelier spot for rest and 
recreation. The lake itself of course is 
entitled to the principal credit as an at- 
traction, with its ‘‘waters blue,” its ab- 
solutely clean shore line fringed with a 
luxurious growth of natural timber, hard 
maple predominating. But of these and 
many attractive features which art has de- 
veloped and the pen of the sweet singer 
has written it was not the purpose of this 
artigie'to treat. It is of “beautiful phi- 
anthropy’’ that the National Magazine 
desires its readers to learn. 

In the opinion of this writer there is 
no sweeter virtue possible than the spirit 
which prompted the noble ladies on the 
shores of Lake Geneva to organize, 
nearly twenty years ago, the Lake 
Geneva Fresh Air Association, of which 
the following Chicago ladies are officers: 

President -- Mrs. SIMEON B. CHAPIN. 


Vice Presidents--Mrs. H. M. WIL- 
MARTH, Mrs. HENRY BARTHOLOMAE, JR. 


Corresponding Secretary —- Mrs. P. F. 
PETTIBONE. 

Treasurer -- Miss ALMA SEIppP. 

Board of Directors Mrs. C. SEIpp, 
Mrs. THEODORE SHELDON, Mr. E. E. 
AYER, Mrs. Wm. J. CHALMERS, MR. R. 
T. CRANE, Mrs. H. M. WILMARTH. 

This association established and has 
always maintained ‘‘ Holiday Home,’’ of 
which you will read a little farther along 
in this article. A few weeks ago, there 





was held on Mr. Leiter’s property a 
‘‘Midsummer Fair” for two days by 
Lake Geneva shore dwellers, ably as- 
sisted by citizens of Lake Geneva vil- 
lage, Williams Bay, Fontana, and rural 
residents adjacent. The weather could 
not have been finer if made to order and 
Over $7,000 was realized for the benefit 
of ‘‘Holiday Home.”’ ‘Holiday Home’’ 
is, as the name indicates, a home where 
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MRS. SIMEON B. CHAPIN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
LAKE GENEVA FRESH AIR ASSOCIATION 
Photograph by H. J. Pratt 
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HORSE SHOW AND MIDSUMMER FAIR AT LAKE GENEVA, FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THE FRESH AIR ASSOCIATION 
Photograph by H. J. Pratt 


women and children from Chicago enjoy 
their holidays absolutely free of charge. 

The Home was opened in 1887 and 
has entertained about eight thousand 
guests, having accomodations for eighty 
and the seventeen employes, including 
matron, superintendent, nurse, physical 
director, keeper of grounds, cooks, laun- 
dresses, dining and room girls. 

During June and September the work- 
ing women come, while July and August 
alternate with boys and girls’ companies, 
altogether eight companies of eighty 
each or over six hundred during the sea- 
son. 

“Holiday Home” is located on a 
wooded hill overlooking Lake Geneva in 
a park of sixteen acres, where home cook- 
ing and rich milk quickly transform con- 
valescents and worn out women and 
children into hopeful, happy enthusiasts. 
The guests are selected by visitors 


from twenty settlements, missions and 
churches in Chicago, each being given a 
quota. The age limit of boys is six to 
twelve years, of girls six to sixteen, of 
adult companies sixteen years and over. 
Clothes are given the children, the boys 
wearing blue cotton sweaters and cordu- 





GIRL GUESTS OF “HOLIDAY HOME” 
Photograph by H. J. Pratt 
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LANDING AT WILLIAMS BAY, LAKE 


Photograph 


roy pants while the girls wear dark blue 
dresses. 

The motto of ‘‘ Holiday Home’’ is, ‘‘ Be 
kind one to another.’’ Creed, nation- 
altiy, color have no part in the selection, 
need being the great factor. To appre- 
ciate and pass this kind act on to others 





BOY GUESTS OF “HOLIDAY HOME” 
Photograph by H. J. Pratt 








GENEVA, SHOWING PRIVATE YACHTS 


by H. J. Pratt 


is the only wish of the ladies who so lib- 
erally support the work, thus securing 
worthy people and also supplementing 
and uniting the efforts of many philan- 
thropic individuals and societies. 

The expense of running the institution 
is about $5,000 a season and is provided 
for by the Lake Geneva Fresh Air Asso- 
ciation. 

The beauties of Lake Geneva and its 
many superb attractions have given it a 
fame unrivaled by more than one or two 
lakes in America. The Indians called it 
‘‘Kish-wau-ke-toc’’ (daylight water), in 
token of its remarkable depth and purity. 

The Institute and Training School, a 
professional school for the training of 
general secretaries and physical directors 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
has an extensive Summer encampment 
for recreative and educational purposes 
on its grounds adjoining the Yerkes 
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NEW Y. M. C. A. BUILDING WITH UNUSUAL 
ATHLETIC TRAINING FEATURES, LAKE 
GENEVA, WISCONSIN 


Photograph by H. J. Pratt 


Observatory grounds. The real estate 
is valued at $45,000 and the buildings 
and equipment at $35,000. The en- 
campment was started in 1884 and is 


therefore one of the oldest Summer edu-- 


cational institutions in the country. 
Four distinct sessions are held each 
Summer, three of which are primarily 
for volunteer and one for employed 
Y.M.C. A. workers. Students from one 
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hundred and forty-two colleges, univer- 
sities and professional schools attend 
the conference. The school of physical 
training is the largest Summer school of 
its kind for men in the country. The 
facilities for instruction are very com- 
plete and the attendance gains yearly. 
Though Lake Geneva enjoys numer- 
ous advantages it was until lately defi- 
cient in one essential thing calculated 
to foster community pride and cultivate 
the highest ideals of character: there 
was no place of public meeting for so- 
cial or civic functions; no audience 
room for public lectures and popular 
entertainments. In answer to this de- 
mand the new home of the Ycung Men’s 
Christian Association has been erected 
during the past year at acost of more 
than $30,000. This is an enterprise in 
which the local community and resi- 
dents of the lake shore have almost 
equal shares. This building with its 
perfect equipment is one of the best and 
most attractive of its kind in any town 
of equal size in the United States. 





GLENWOOD SPRINGS, A PRETTY RESORT ON THE SHORE OF LAKE GENEVA, WISCONSIN 
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must eliminate waste matter from the 
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‘ UMMER PLEASURES are essentially out-of-door ones. All 
the active sports make the bath a luxury; add to its delights 
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above a commonplace cleansing process, makes every pore 
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‘HEART THROB”’ CONTEST CLOSES 


THE PUBLISHER’S FINAL ACKNOWLEDGEMENT AND 
COMPLETE LIST OF THE AWARDS MADE 


ELL, are youready? I can just see all your faces—you who have 

sent in Heart Throbs. There must be an end to all good things, 
but I want to say in the beginning that of all the inspirations of my 
business career nothing has equalled this competition. Ten thousand 
dollars were never sent out more cheerfully. Everything is arranged. 
The committee has served us well. There may be some disappoint- 
ments but I don’t think from the tone of the letters that there is a sin- 
gle one who will not be perfectly satisfied that the awards were con- 
scientiously made. Every contribution has been carefully and 
thoughtfully considered and marked as scrupulously as ever your 
old time examination papers were by that teacher whom you so well 
remember. 

It must be understood that the awards rested upon the heart 
value of the contributions. It would be vain to expect that there 
should be no difference of opinion in this as in other matters, yet 
the judges have agreed with but little argument. 

I don’t think I can convey to you any idea of what this work has 
meant to the committee. It required reading, reading, incessant read- 
ing. But in every contribution there was more than the clipping, be- 
tween the lines a story—aye, a glimpse into your own home life as 
you sit around the hearthstone. This is the priceless value of the 
Heart Throb competition. 

The people who sent in these selections, it was plain to see from 
che beginning, were inspired by more lofty motives than merely the 
winning of a prize. What did we receive? Here were old and yel- 
low scraps—either in handwriting or print—that had been laid aside 
for years. There was a faint, sweet fragrance of days “long 
ago’’ about many of them that stirred old memories. Here 
were leaves from old school books, or the scrap books that had 
been in the family for generations, or perhaps a piece of paper that 
had been carried in a pocket book for years. 

Many interesting things might be said in analyzing the contribu- 
tions. One especial point I must mention, and that is that the 
people still cling to verse as the best mode of expressing the 
heart emotions. It is also plain to be seen that it is the pathetic that 
stirs their deepest feelings. These thousands of choice personal selec- 
tions have given me an education in human sympathy more complete 
than any university curriculum could furnish. This cannot help 
but make The National a better magazine and it cannot help but 
serve as a guide and barometer of your wishes as to what should be 
contained in the pages of a_ periodical. 

Many of the earliest contestants expressed their confidence 
in the sincerity of the contest by sending in several subsequent 
contributions. Letters came pouring in to the very last 








HEART THROB CONTEST CLOSES 


minute, and finally there was not room enough in the office 
for all, so that we were obliged to have them taken over to my home. 
Here the committee sat around in my study and the other rooms at 
sewing tables or any other available spot where papers could be spread. 
It struck me as amusing to see grave business and professional men 
wearing thimbles and pushing in strong pins to keep the papers 
of each contributor together, for after trying various kinds of ‘‘clips’’ 
we finally went back to the old fashioned pinning as being the most 
secure. 

The September number of the magazine was held several days in 
order to thoroughly finish up the work and secure the signatures of 
Admiral Dewey and Senator Allison announcing the final awards. ~ 
We hope to publish portraits of at least the ten first prize win-~ 
ners next month and to give the height of each, so that you may all 
know just how many silver dollars they received. 

The following is a complete list. of those receiving awards: 


Series A—Height in Dollars Cora Allen, Cleveland, Ohio 
e pe H. O. Jones Cleveland, Ohio 
Susan E. Dickinson, Scranton, Pa. Miss C. I. Hart, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chos. J. Bissell, Newark, N. J. Mrs. David Monroe, Romulus, N. Y. 
Mrs. C. I. Gay e St. Louis, Mo. Ruth Hayden, Cleveland, Ohio 
Lena Baum, Galena, Kan. Gustav Krogstad, Keman, Wis. 


A r 1. 
Riseley, New York Cit ames P. Easterly, Bartellsville, I. T. 


gt Masloh, Lakewood, Ohio ob B. Stockton, Soldiers’ Home, Ca 
Mrs. Geo, W. Wait, Sandy Hill, N. Y. 


C. Clark, Anamosa, Iowa 


P. O. Fisher, Stanwood, Iowa S. L. Nisbet, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs, N. E. Taylor, Perry, Okla. David F. ag A Homer City, Pa. 
J. W. C. Pickering, Lowell, Mass. Roderick N. Matson, Cheyenne, Wy. 
Terrence F. Buckley, North Adams, Mass. 
Series B—$50 Each George W.Sanborn, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
peeve Sena G. Perkins, Oxford, Me. 
Mrs. A. B. Buchanan, Harrisville, Pa. Chas. S. Hemphill, San Jose, Cal. 
Mrs. J. G. Sag toast Washington, Ind. Granville Fernald, Washington, D. C. 
Mamie Hale, Bristol, Tenn. : Elizabeth Letsing, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mrs. Florence D, Smysor, Cozaddale, Ohio A. Sweazey, Westfield, Pa. 
Roland Shaver, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Dr. W. M. Fugua, Jonesboro, Tenn. 
S. M. Ward, iM. D., Hampton, N. H. A. S. Rogers, El Monte, Cal. 
Elizabeth Knight, Wichita, Kan. Don D. Brant, Prairie Depot, Ohio 
Susie C. Clark, Cambridge, Mass. Milton A. Hoyt, Manchester, N. H. 
Miss A. J. Norris, Boise, Idaho Walter F. Hobbs, Chicago, Ill. 
Elbert Cochran, Burkett, Tex. Francis M. Lee, Alfred Station, N Y. 
Elizabeth B. Preston, Colorado Springs, Col. 
Series C—$25 Each E. S. Chapell, U pham’s Corner, Mass. 
' 3 F George Doerr, Quincy, Ill. 
Mrs. Flora Harrison, Windham, Ohio firs. Elizabeth Greene, Grinnell, Iowa 
A. J. McBride, Atlanta, Georgia Olive Johnston, North Jackson, O. { 
Miss E. S. Bernard, New Haver, Conn. Katherine Jewett East Brownfield, Maine 
Mrs. H. O. Webster, Alstead, N. H. U. A. H. Green, Chicago. Il. 
Vivian Morrissett, Danville, Va. A. A. B. Cavaness, Baldwin, Kan. 
Ada C. Lightsey, Daleville, Miss. Mrs. Fannie Austin, Sodus, N. Y. 
Eleanor Sharp, Hampton, Conn. Willard Campbell, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
Thos. Chalmers, Galesburg, II. Jessie M. Scott, Emmetsburg, Iowa 
Mrs. J. M. Lockwood, Olean, N. Y. rs. J. E. Turner, Brewer, Ill. 
Albert C. Parker, Stockton, Cal. 


Emmiline B. Alden, Centerburg, Ohio 


Col. James DeBaun, Milwaukee, Wis. E. Wagoner, Galesburg, III. 

Chas. Howard Weston, Boston, Mass. Chas. H. Rominger, West Salem, Il. 
S. H. Garfield, Santa Barbara, Cal. L E. Keizer, LaCrosse, Wis, 

E. E. Border, Mt. Vernon, Ia. . W. Partridge, Monticello, Florida 
Mrs. id. White, Collingwood, Canada Mrs. D. F. Hoover, Waterloo, lowa 
Minnie M. Smalley, Osage, lowa G. E. Scott, Marquette, Mich. 

Harry E. Orr, Cleveland, Ohio T. D. Boone, Saltsburg, Pa. 

Mrs. R. W. Fox, Edwards, Miss. W. F. Cranford, Seminary, Miss. 
Faith Randall, Augusta, Me. Walter F. Hobbs, Chicago, III. 

F. E. Bosworth, Morganton, N.C. Matilda Miller, LaCrosse, Wis. 


Horace L.. Houghton, Luverne, Iowa 
1D. Warner, Petoskey, Mich. 


Sertes B— 628 E. Smith Bently, Plymouth, Mass. 


Fred W. Gross, Montreal, Can. ames H. Ramesdell, Newton Falls, Ohio 
Mrs. Sophia M. Lawton, Chicago, Il. ary L. Martin, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mrs. Charity Gardiner, Los Angeles, Cal. W. <. Chilton, Spout S rings, Va. 

Hugh S. Gunn, Winnepeg, Manitoba, Can. A. C. McKee, Salem, iN. 


Forest Mitchell Runyan, Springfield: Ohio F. E. Farrar, Stoneham, Mass. 





Winnifred E. Graham, Del Norte, Col. Mrs. Colvin Colby, Sterling, N. Y. 
Niles O, Deming, Essex, Conn. Mrs. W. R. Wyant, Rittenhouse, Pa. 
Laura S. Williams, Albany, Ky. Ann Carver Metlin, Cleveland, Ohio 
Agnes Poehin, Spencer, Ind. Mrs. M. R. Hughes, Central Falls, R. I. 
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Mrs. John Abbot, LaPorte City, Iowa 
aang I. Riddle, Runyan, Ky. 

iss S. E. Callen, Atlanta, Ga. 
E. C. Streeter, Grant Park, Ill. 
Ella S. Gilliland, Ripley, Ohio 
George L. Hiscock, San Juan, P. R. 
Frank Clendenning, Joliet, Til. 
Helen Andrews, Wadsworth, Ohio 
W. H. Elmer, Knox Hill, Florida 
Winifred B. Lainson, Boston, Mass. 
Pickering Dodge, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. C. M. Jones, Evanston, UL 
N. Matson, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Miss Bertie Norrell, Americus, Ga. 
T. D. Boone, Saltsburg, Pa. 
Mrs. Mary Brice, Tama, Iowa 
Chas. E. George, Woodsville, N. H. 
John Ed. Quinn, Ocean Grove, N. J. 
A. C. McKee, Salem, Mo. 
H.W. S. Fayrer, Seattle, Wash, 
Mrs. C. E. alker, Seville, Ohio 
Mrs. F. W. Shepard, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mrs. Mary S. Snellan, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bert Scott, Wellington, Mo. 
A. C, Merrill, Cherokee, Iowa 
{onal M. Turner, Lyons, N. Y. 
Maud Young, Newport, Me. 
F. E. Farrar, Stoneham, Mass. 
kF. W. L. Shafer, Los Banos, Cal. 
Leonard M. Anderson, Sauk Center, Minn. 


Series E-—$5 Each 


H. O Jam, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mrs. S. Munson, Bay Mills, Mich. 
Matilda Miller, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Howard Tait, Shelby, Ohio 
H. W. S. Fayrer, Seattle, Wash. 
Ethel T. Rockwell, Viola, Wis. 
Mrs. Thos. H, Silver, Wellsville, Ohio 
Mary D. Roger, St. Paul, Minn. 
John H. Fogg, Portland, Maine 
Theodore A. Funk, Decatur, Ill. 
E. E. Rogers, Middletown, Va. 
Mrs, Nancy Elizabeth Eton, Lowell 
Mrs. M. T. Hastings, Elizabeth, N. 
Margaret M. Haskell, Salem, Mass. 
H. B. Fishel, Livermore, Pa. 
C. H. Way, Crystal Lake, Minn. 
C. N. Haney, Traverse City, Mich. 
H. H. Burbank, Claremont, Cal. 
Florence Fenton, Vineland, N. J. 
Wn. N. Phillips, Hillburn, N. Y. 
Winifred Blanche Lainson, Boston, Mass. 
Ruth E. Charles, Hornellsville, N. Y. 
{che P. Heap, Washington D.C. 

iss A. D. Lay, Hallettsville, Texas 
H. W. Graham, Chicago, Ill. 
W. F. Hobbs, Chicago, Till. 
Miss K. R. Paxton, San Francisco, Cal. 
C. D. Jones, Clayoquot, B. C. 
E. M. Heagan, Cambridge, Mass. 


Mass. 


j 


— I. Riddle, Runyan, Ky 
lare Purcell, Roanoke, Ala. 
Geo. B. Evans, Duluth, Minn. 
Otto Kachler, Lawrence Mass. 
. B. Grimm, Chardon, Ohio 
ary Roberts, Racine, Wis. 
Geo. Slater, Castlewood, S. Dakota 


Mrs. Fannie M. Dietrick, Williamsport, Pa. 


A. F. Woodart, Maynard, Mass. 
E. C. Poland, Waupaca Wis. 
John S. Whyte, Louisville, Ky. 

. M. Thompson, Livingston, Texas 
Hayden T. Lucus, Gallatin, Tenn. 
Mary Gustofson, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. Curtis Dunn, Belvidere, Il. 

Mrs. D. C. Tomlinson, Savanna, IIl. 
Ava J. Southerland, Gilman, Iowa 

Mrs. N. H. Soper, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Fisher W. Hubbell, S. Omaha, Nebraska 
Mrs. Julia S. Berry, Pingree. Grove. Ill. 
Mrs. ay E, Hilbrandt, Newark, Ohio 
Miss K. Malin, Hyde Town, Pa. 

Henry D. Ames, Oakland, Cal. 

{an Sabro, Evansville Ind. 

firs, D. M. Howard, Russville, Kas. 
Mrs, T. Atkinson, Camden, Del. 
Mamie E. Heath, Hoisington, Kas. 
Emory Hanlon, Auburn, he A 
ey Brooks, Stafford saa Conn. 

e 


ohn M. Millan, Bangor, . 





Seer Jee, Escondido, Cal. 
A. M. Colegrove, Coral, Mich. 

Laura H. Spaulding, Terre Haute, Ind, 

ohn D, Roger, St. Paul, Minn. 

ary M. Pugh, Belleview, Neb. 

William H, Pierce, Boston, Mass. 
Lewis Reid, North Industry, Ohio 
Vesta M. Eglesworth, Oxford, N.Y. 

P. H. Ryan, Appleton, Wis. 
E. G. Richardson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A.H, Chapman, Greenwich, N.Y, 
G, O. Seelmeyer, Cleveland, Ohio 

Mrs. Alice D. Richardson, Shellrock; Iowa 
sy Commerford, Manchester, lowa 
Mrs, E. A. Turner, Toledo, Ohio 
S. Pearl Brock, Melrose, Mass. 
Jennie C. Busby, Worcester, Mass. 
A. I. Newcomer, Beardstown, II, 

H, O. Jones, Cleveland, Ohio 
Theresa Kinlock, Billings, Mo. 

rs. M, J. Love, Bloomingville, Ohio 

James D. Shearer, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Adene Williams, Washington, b. Cc 
Goorging, M. White, Carievale, Canada 
Mrs. E. Thompson, Providence, R. I. 
B. Van Vranken, Union City. Mich, 
C. H. Sturtevant, Livermore Falls, Me. 
one May Sturdivant, Monroe, N. C, 

.. A. Wasner, Streeter, ill. 

Mrs. {anes W. Manton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. John L. Corliss, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 
Mrs. G, E. Rey pee Mich. 
Elizabeth M. Finigan, Lyons, N, Y. 
Mrs. Minnie Bartlett, Sibley, lowa 
Chas, H. Rominger, Bethle em, Pa, 
G, E. Gates, Redwing, Minn. 
F W. Whitman, Lawrencetown, N.S. 
William F. Berry, M. D., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Lizzie T. Hussey, Skowhegan, Me 


Catherine B.C. Manson, Center Ossippee.N.H. 


Toy C. McCracken, Chicago, Ill. 
Mrs. T. J. Longino, Homer, La. 

. V. Harrion, Mt. Pleasant, Ohio 

ames Clothier, Camden, N. J. 
N. F. Graham, Washington, Kan. 
Fannie Sutherland, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Th; Wall, Richmond, Va. 

H. W. S. Fayrer, Seattle Wash. 
E. W. P. Guye Seattle, Wash. 
C. A. Weaver, Des Moines, Iowa 
Chas. M. Mallory, Little Rock, Ark. 
Frank Fitch George Curlew, Wash. 
Mrs. T. A. Fox, laware, Ohio (3) 
nih Shaver, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. E. E. Metcalf, Topeka, Kan. 
Harry C. Johnson, Clayton, Del. 

James M. Walsh, Cananea, Sonora, Mexico 
Albert T. Bradford, Turner,Me. | 
Mrs. William D. Adams, Jr., Boonville, Mo. 
Mrs. L. V. Gallup-Blanchard, Davenport, Ia. 
R. D. Leas, Little Rock, Ark. 
Sallie McLeish, Evansville, Ind. 
Mrs. Fannie C. Davis, St. Paul, Minn. 
Mrs. R. H, Palma, Manitowoc, Wis. 
W. A. Anderton, Miamisburg, Ohio 

H. W. Palmer, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Mrs. W. H. Sanders, Amelia, Neb. 
A. O. Guild, Cleveland, Ohio 
Henry L. Kiner, Geneseo, Ill. 
Wardlow Ray. Dee River, Wash. 
Mrs. Eugenia Murpl ree, Troy, Ala. 
W. Manley, Clear Lake, Minn. 
A. M. King, Cleveland, Ohio ‘ 
Ella G. Sturdivant, Cumberland, Maine 
Kenneth Beal, Melrose, Mass. 
Mrs. Lena Luke, Crestbard, S. D. 
Chas. H. Rominger, Bethelehem, Pa. 
C. L. Wright, Langdon, Kan. _ 
Mrs. Della Howard, Toledo, Ohio 
Chas. E. George, Woodsville, N. 
H. W.S. Fayrer, Seattle, Wash. 
Mrs. M. G. Currey, Clinton, Mich. 
A. I. Newcomer, Beardstown, IIl. 
Mrs. Alice V. Richardson, Shellrock, lowa 
A. C. McKee, Salem, Mo. 
W. H. Purcell, Columbia, Ala. 
Alfred Henry ‘Leece, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mrs. B. T. Quigley, Mound City, Mo. 
Mary E. Postlethwait, Prescott, Wis. 
C. C. Cameron, Boston, Mass. 
A. H. Grayer, Springfield, Ohio. 
Mrs, Alice E. Wells. Princeton, Kan. 











THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
EDITED BY JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE, 


August 31,1905. 
My dear Friend: 

It gives me great pleasure to amounce 
to you that The National Magazine has awarded 
you one of the 840 prizes for your “Heart Throb" 
contribution. Further particulars will appear 
in our September issue. 

Heartily congratulating you upon 
yeur success ,1 am, 


Yours sincerely, irae 





PEREEE aron, 


The above award has been submitted 
and approved. 
Respectfully, 


Psa oe 
For the Judges. 
<> 


FACSIMILE OF THE NOTIFICATION.OF AWARD, SIGNED BY SENATOR, ALLISON ; AND 
ADMIRAL DEWEY.—EACH OF THE 840 AWARDS WAS PERSONALLY SIGNED 
BY THESE DISTINGUISHED FRIENDS OF THE NATIONAL 












HEART THROB CONTEST CLOSES 


ames I. Riddle, wong van 4 
ames R. Flemming, Peale, Pa. 
mmett Springer, Waverly, N. Y. 

Norman H. Moore, Lovelady, Texas 

Mary Easley, Applonia, Texas 
. O. Teague, Loveless, Ala. 
“dith Knight, Lewiston, Me. 

P. H. Cochlin, Coatesville, Pa. 

Howard Hardison, West Franklin, Maine 

H. B. Kline, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Parker Trent, Washington, D. C. 

Granville Fernald, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Frances F. Rice, South Haven, Mich. 

*Mrs. John Dean, Westwood, Mass 

Mrs. M. W. Capp, Akron, Ohio - 

Miss S. W. Partridge, Monticello, Fla. 

Mrs. M. S. Mayhew, Cooper, Col. 

Mrs..W. S. Henneker, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rebeka Wood, Hanover, Ohio 

Mrs. George H. Markley, Pleasant Lake, N. D. 

Bettie Connor, Brownsville, Texas 

Frank W. Brooks, Lewiston, Maine 
. H. Rathbun, Sedalia, Mo. 
obert Esler, Grand pane, Mich. 

— i Pettee, Brandon, Vt. 

Newell K. Young, Pacheco, Mexico 

Mrs. S.C. Burwell, Eureka, Cal. 

B. F. Mayfield, Miami, Mo. 

H. M. Upham, Boston, Mass. 

David M. Risley, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 

Rev. A. J. O'Neill, Silver Falls, St. John, N.B. 

Chas. H. Rominger, West Salem, Ill. 

S. E. Reynolds, Washington, D. C. 

Emma Flattery, Petosky, Mich. : 

Mrs. Ruth Munziker, Lake Mills, Wis. 

Dr. {- H. Bailey, Canon, Ga. 

Sibyl A. Cheney, Oak Park, Ill. 

Mrs. D. L. Sessions, Avon Park, Fla. 

A. T. Cook, Hyde Park, N.Y. 

Chas. H. Rominger, West Salem, III. 

B. D. Sandes, Russelville, Ky 

Robert Meler, Grand Lodge, Mich. 

Fannie E. Martin, Ithaca, Neb. 

Frank G. Duffin, Danville, Il. 

May Hamblin, Parsonsburg, Md. 

Alice Brown, Esperance, N. Y.__ 

Chas. G. Wyckoff, Annandale N. J 


Series F—$1i Each 
R. J, Cunningham, Bridgeport, Ill, 
q d: McCune, Woodstock. Va. 
rs, H, H. Wheeler, Elburn, III. 
ane F, Swallow, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. E, Vigeatt, Red Hook, N. Y. 
rs. E, y, Victoria, B. C. 
W. Smith, St. Elmo, Tenn. 
P, W. Hugh, Williamsburg, Va. _ 
Lilian M. Bowen, Lakewood, N. Y, 
Sara B. Combs, Fowler, Col. 
Ellen Tye Brattleboro, Vt. 
Melvin M, Myers, Buffalo, N. Y. 
F, Adelia Reynolds, Providence, R. I. 
Alice Bartlett Stevens, Washington, D.C. 
Ara B. George, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Harry Harbeson, Mansfield, Ohio 
ulia A. Barbe, Morganstown, W. Va. 
red G. Hitchcock, Oberlin, Kan. 
Walter F. Hobbs, Chicago, Ill. 
Henry Mercier, Canton, Ohio 
Mrs. F. M, Darden, Haynesville, La, 
ie k Bolt, Sciola, lowa 
F. R. Fredenhagen, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr. Peter Van Winkle, Chicago, Ill. 
Anne Spicer, Kenilworth, Ill. 
Mrs. Marnie Brink, Grant, Mich. 
% D. McBride, Skidmore, Pa. 
A. W. King, Redlands, Cal. 
. A. Vera, Custer, Pa. 
ohn $. Hughes, Hudson, N. Y. 
. F. Flaig, Greenville, Texas 
Mrs. S. G. Jerome, Uricasville, Conn. 
F C. McCrary, Spokane, Wash. 
elen W. Bacon, Morgan Park, Ill. 
Mrs. B. F. Hutchins Jr., Elmhurst, L. 1. 
ulia Holmes Lincoln, Melrose, Mass. 
. L. Harsell, Bedford, N.Y. 4 
Mrs. L. H. Rudiselle, Dickinson, N. D. 
Mrs..M. W. Marsh, Lincoln, Kan. 
ive Brand, Fairmont, W. Va. 
rs. Mattie W. Baker, Johnson, Vt. 
. Chants, Mauricetown, N. J. 


gi——rarcy 





Mary Stanley Boone, Los Angeles, Cal. 
ohn W. Banholster, Boring, en. 
wis Keene, Bridgeton, Maine 
Mrs. D. Cochran, Naples, S. D. 
Mrs. F. D. Drew, Concord, N. H. 
F. T. Welsh, New York City 
George Lester, Victoria, La. 
Pa arper, Atlanta, Ga. 
ary E. Sargent, Lebanon, N. H. 
Mrs. Margaret M. Ryan, Garnet, Mont. 
. R. Mana, West Hanover, Mass. 
Mrs. Wilbur H. Griffin, Danby. Vt. 
Margaret M. Needels, Centreville, Iowa 
Mrs. Mary Tyler, Bute, Iowa 
Edna Leavitt, Corinna, Maine 
M. Bodine, Auburn, N. Y. 
Florence N. Wilson, College Hill, Ohio 
H. O. Jones, Cleveland, Ohio 
Wiliiam Bisson, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Rose R. Towne, South Barre, Vt. 
Alfred Whitehouse, Cleveland, Ohio 
E. F. Sabin, Belvidere, Ih, © . 
A. B. Betzner, Caledonia, Mich. 
Mrs. L. B. Eastman, Wilmington, Dela. 
Mrs. M. E. Carson, Webster mand Mo. 
Frances Kirkwood, Lawrenceville, Ill. 
i M. Diser, Manatee, Fla. 
upert R. Rogers, Wellington, Ohio 
Ida M. March, Shullsburg, Wis. 
Ione Hall, Salem, Ark. 
Miss R. Wood, Hanover, Ohio 
Mrs. W. E. Shutt, Springfield, Ill. 
fee Ritchie, Nora Springs, Iowa 

. L. Burns, Washington, Me. 

ertram H. Lyon, Denvei, Col. 
Frank G. Henfield, Springfield, Ohio 
Inez May Felt, Somerville, Mas:. 
Mrs. E. W. P. Guye, Seattle, Wash 
C. H. Corbin, Warren, Ohio 
Walter E. Thompson, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Ada Easley, Alexander, Neb. 
Mrs. Beers, Janesville, Wis. 
W. B. Starburd, Sandusky, Ohio 
Sherman P. Stiles, Chicago, Il 
Mrs. T. C. Montgomery, Harvey, N. D. 
Mrs. G. W. Barge, Union Center, Wis. 
Allison R. Weeks, Cleveland, Ohio 
R. S. Allen, Omaha, Neb. 
2 w Parkham, Mayfield, Ky. | 
William H. Forbes, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mrs. Jessie Norman, Des Moines, lowa 
yz T. McGeehee, Atlanta, Ga. 

red B.Glenn, Lynchburg, Va. 

Percy McCray, Corry, Pa. 

F. D. Todd, Pasadena, Cal. 

Mrs. Minna Britton, Longview, Tex. 

Mildred Tate Wells, Keownville, Miss 

Fi H. McCarthy, Stockton, Cal. : 
rs. Lucy Strittmaetter, Columbus, Ohio 

Mrs. T. B. Leonard, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

me Phillipp, Hamilton, Ohio 

A. W. Henning, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. W. A.Sherrick, Ashland, Ohio 

Mrs. T. A. Teneyck, Buffalo, N. Y. 

{ulia Cullen, Watervliet, N.Y. 

rs. Anna Lumley, Bear Lake, Minn. 

Mrs. W. W. Trafton, Wellington, Me. 
B. E. Frye, San Francisco, Cal. 
A Bell Kelley, Miles Grove, Pa. 
rs. Apland Rushville, Neb. 
Mrs. W. H. King, Elmira, N. Y. 
Mrs. E. J. W. Speneet Charleston, Mass. 
Elsie A. Davis, Mulliken, Mich. 
ow Bailey, Hastings, Neb. a 
x. A. Wilson, Hamakuapoko, Mani, Hawaii 
Mattie E. Bliss, Little Rock, Ark. 
Mrs. W. H. Goddard, Wallingford, Conn. 
enry Wacker, Los Angeles Cal. 
Alice S. Lyon, Pluckemin, N. J. 
Mrs. S. E. Hood, New Dorchester, Mass. 
Earl W. Reed, W. Boylston, Mass. 
Frank G. Duffin, Danville, [11. 
Mrs. Rebecca McGlaughlin, Littleton, Iowa 
William M. Crawford, Amherst, Mass. 
Mrs. J. W. Taylor, Wyalusing, Pa. 
Cyprian T. Rousseau, Lewiston, Me. 

. F. Mortenson, Louisville, Ky. | : 
Mrs. S. R. Farrington, Minneapolis, Minn. 
E. A. Foster, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. L. T. Long, Hart, Mich. 
Robert Esley, Grand Ledge, Mich. 
B. L. Lambert, New Haven, Conn. 
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G. J. Graham, Xenia, Ohio 

H. O. Jones, , Cleveland, Ohio. 

Granville Fernald, Washin; jon, D.C. 

Fannie Huxford, Orland do, 

Mrs. Lillian C. Chase, East Fletcher, Vt. 

ed Mf — Philadelphia, Pa. 
pen cla ‘Nicholasvie, Ky. 


¥ Ariz. 
fe Wie pikes: Hampi Pon On Tes a 


ark, F 
Alice ae Columbi : 
we W. Wag: oner, dn Neb. 
A Gowk, Hyde Park, N. Y 
OZ Ter ening, Bedford, lowa 
ohn 0. yin 0, Mile: 
H Ronee Grand sand, ‘fia 
Risie Miller, *Phornvill ile, O 
a | red Hind’ St. 


Fred hs indsley Le Nits 
Lovett, Ox Oxford, Mass. 
ts. R, pampton, pines, Mont. 
mre ita Jol oh — grio Ohio 
Mrs A New “ ot N.D. 
— ones sido de Mexico, Mexico 
Cicveland hie 
ee ‘orberne, Mo 
Shields, York, 
Mrs. Mary E. Kimball No. Biamgnt nt, Me. 
Oy. ohn Mclwaine, Sutherland, 


illy, Dahlonega, Ga. 
Ride forton, Phoenix, “Ariz. 
Helen F. Soule Boston, Mass. 
. Tricou, Washington, D.C. 
A. K. Stimson, Chelsea, Mich. 
Le x. Holmes, S. Atlanta, Ga. 
ulu I hompson, ah ag Wis. 
Eva M. Wilk gus, I ndiana 
. B. Rumsey, Kiowa, 
ames D. Shearer, Minneapolis, Minn. 
aud E. Young, iemporia, Kan 
waite new, Lewisbur, “Ohio 
W. L. Harding, Spense ass. 
kab. Rogers, White "Barth, N.D. : 
rs. A. C, Foss, Jonesboro Tenn. 
Rene A. Williams, East Whitman, Mass. 
Mrs. Edward T. Lilby, Indiahoma, Okla. 
oe Baird, Luther. 
Mrs. G. M. Barton, Cope, $ 
ire. Howard, Columbus, Ohio’ 
Mamie P. Holton, Ashland, Wis. 
Kittie Caffnaan, Augusta, Ill. 
Margaret 1 Fergu: aia Mars, Iowa 
Baldwin, oston, Mass. 
Mrs. Ella E. Henneberry, Deer lg 
Orson L, Wickham, Pentwater, Mic 
= & Chilton, guns ring, Va. 
E. Wright. Spenser, 
i F. Scott, Ux dge, Mass. 
ae Jo mes, Mt. Auburn, Iowa 
Alice Moody, Port C sg Maine 
A. Growden, Carbondale, II 
Mrs. James T. Grifith, Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Mrs. D. J. Look, Lowell R a 
seas B erley, Marengo 
ohn D. Rogers, White a N.D. 
. Wiseman, core, 2 
G. H. Wilson, ce balan 
M. Hammond, olivar, Pa. 


C. Lacey 
W. C. yp he Billi ings, Mont. 
{eg L. Clark, Hartford, Conn. 
G. Wallace, Bellaire. 0. 
W.O. Large Loraine, 
Ralph Van Dorn Goldfield, Nevada 
Isabel Kennedy, Verona, P 
Mrs. W. T. Corson, Williamsport, Pa. 
Granville Fernald, Wash ington, i Lie 
Mrs. Eugene Hamilton, Bradley, Ark. 
Mary D. McBride, Skidmore, Pa. 
Mrs. M. J. Moore. nog «uaa Minn. 
A. B. Vera, New 
A. H..Leece, nen i io 
pe. W. M. Fugua, Jonesboro, Tenn. 
rs. A. M. Blossom, Fulton, ; 
LD. Luke, New Bedford, Ohio 
W. Fugua, Jonesboro, - enn. 
Eivin Dean, Medi 
Edna L. McBride, mg Ohio 
Mrs. George Thornhill, Chicago, Ill. . 
A. L. Russell, Midway, Pa. 
Ex Benedict, Fulton, Ky. i 


lis, Ind. 
an. 


e, se asia 


Xenia, 


pe 





za 





.T. J. Davidson, Buckingham, Va. 
Mrs. Stella McCart, Winfred, S ¢ 
Felicia Rice Oldfathhic, Hanover, ~ 8 


Dr. Shoop, Racine, 
Helen S. Wamsley, 1 Huttonsville, W. Va. 
Mrs. Mary A. Irvine, Natchez, M Miss. 


Wm. Luther Gibbons, Dunmore, Pa. 
Leonard M. Anderson, Sibley, lowa 
Gite C- Clinger, WiHiamsport, Pa. 


Ht, Blackburn, Claysburg, 
‘ Hatvey Wo odville, N.H, 
ee Wood, Harrodsburg Ky 
Leonard M: Anderson, Sible Towa 
Fred G. Lockwood, ulus inn, 
Harry j. ee Cara, M 
Cairns, Suilwater Gicla, 
A. F. Kimmell, F . Va, 
A. H. Halzim. Pe Miss. 
wee “Boone Saltsburg, 
Mrs. M. E. Ritchie Cole, Kan. 
Mary Darr, Burnside 
Mrs. E. R. Spenser, SD ccdens: Va. 
Effie Arnentrout Weaverville, Cal. 
Mae L. Wicker, Ww oodrich, Mich. 
F. Henry Ebert, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Mrs. F. A. Fox, Delaware, Ohio 
Mrs. Wm. R. Cory Lowmont, Kan. 
Ss . Kinnison, Baker City, Oregon - 
swgight, Spenser, W Va. 
epee Ei - i Louis, Ill. 
W F. Wells, G ay, W. 
WwW a f. Ar, abrite albot, “Mich. \ 
Mrs is ce, San Marcos, ee 
Wm. Hedge, Belli "tan Wash, 
Mrs. B. K. Smith ttageville Na c, 
W. H. Losch Fairmount, W: 
Mrs. Nellie P. Carle, Motris, Minn. 
Charles H. Rominger, Bethlehem, Pa, 
aes Andere, ebster, Pa.: 
Mrs. W. Nevada, Mo. 
Wn. H. Biter Be, Louis, Mo. 
Miss Clara Rice, Gowando, N. Y. 
Edwin Carlile sapeey Lebanon, Ky 
Mrs. E. L. Stapeley, Bel lmond, ows 
pies uackenbus. , Johntown, N.Y. 
3. an Youngton 
M. McGeehee, Woodhill, Miss- 
w = ee Seminary, Miss. 
R. J. Phipps, Hiawatha, Kan... 
. M. Sturtivant, Monroe, N 
. J. Feint, Cortland, N. yes 
Cr A Fernald Columbus, Ohio 
Grace M. A. Teale, Lamoni, lowa 
Mrs. Lulu Steed, Athens, O Ohio 





| Mrs. M. A. Smith, Spokane, Wash. 


Mrs. Anna M. Darr, Williamsport, Pa. 
Mrs. M. Betty Burton, Bellevue, Pa. 
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Gifts for Old and Young 


Ir AAD A , A story for grown up boys. 
ANDE TRE Vitam Tt A tale of Old Cornwall, England 
with ten full page illustrations. 


Beautifully bound. 


BY 
MATT. STAN. KEMP A story everyone will like. 








A story of love and adventure, 


THE BARONET RAG-PICKER *“terssr oar ttaseasone 


The most attractive book of the season. 


Mr. Coom’s work ranks with Sherlock 
CHARLES Ss. COOM Sichinas and Anna Katherine Green. 


Lords of the Soi] 6°’ sss tosisn settee. 


Since the days of J. Fennimore Cooper 





there has been no Indian book so true 


Lydia A. Jocelyn , to life, as brilliantly written or as in- 
AND teresting. Striking cover design. 
Nathan J. Cuffee Ten full page illustrations. 





Jay Gould Harmon te sos resr « 
“A 


- Ten full page illustrations. 
Maine Folks Stunning cove. 
A story that one will sit up all 


By George Selwyn Kimball night to read. 
ANOTHER “QUINCY ADAMS SAWYER” 


Che Man from Maine (ois 


The life and ways of Amos King, 
the good old Yankee blacksmith. 





BY Fully illustrated. 
All Maine people will be inter- 
Frank Carlos Griffith ested in Mr. Griffith's work, 





lers or sent postpaid by the publishers on receipt of 


C. M. Clark Publishing Co., 1n., Boston, Mass. 


Anyone of the above titles can be had at all booksel- $1 50 
e 








Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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THE GREAT INTERMEDIATE ROUTE 
BETWEEN 


-- THE WEST and EAST -- 


Through Car Service is Operated Between 
Chicago, St. Louis -==<2_ New York and Boston 


and with but one change 


From Kansas City and Omaha to the East 


All trains are served by Diuing Cars on which Service is first-class 
in every respect. 





C. S. CRANE, Gen'l Pass. and Tkt. Agt, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Don’t fail to mention ‘“Fhe National Magazine”’ when writing to advertisers. 
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INSTEAD OF HOOKS AND BUTTONS ON WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S GARMENTS 
SIMPLE—STRONC—SECURE 


“IT DOES NOT SNAP—IT SLIDES” 
Vi{LL NOT CATCH OR TEAR THE GARMENT AND NEVER WEARS OUT 
GUARANTEED NOT TO RUST 
YOU CAN ALWAYS FIND A NEW USE FOR IT——-SUGGEST IT TO YOUR DRESSMAKER 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


OR—SEND 24 CENTS In stamps and we will send you by mall, prepaid, sufficient Nottahooks for 
your Piacket, also Nottahook Tape Skirt Supporte ~--SEND 50 CENTS in stamps and we will send 
you sufficient Nottahook Skirt Supporte.s for four Waists and two Skirts Nottapooks to sewon your 
Placket and enough for the front, collar and cuffs of a Waist. STATE COLOR WANTED—Sew-ons in 
Black and Nickel— Tape Goods in Biack, White and Gray. - 


THE NOTAHOOK COMPANY, 605 Broadway, New York City 
A t . A at ws , 7 Pe “ e. : 


Don’t fail to mention ‘““‘The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 
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The Hdmiral 
Suspender 


' SmitGmare”” 


Admiral Suspenders 
teed to outwear every oth 
ther cov: metal | 
front and rear. Doubl 
hook, double corded leather ends, 
glove button cast-off, ends easily 
detached. Twice as strong 
as any other brace. Rustless 
buckles, extra quality lisle or 

twill webbing. 





All dealers or price postpaid 60c. 


Smithmade Suspender Co. 
Boston, Mass. 











Wedding Stationery 


The Home Magazine printing department is 





pr to- print: all. styles of fashionable 
wedding and reception cards. and announce- 
ments ; 
PROMPTLY 
j ARTISTICALLY 
CORRECTLY 


And at Very Reasonable Prices 


Superior and stylish workmanship guaranteed. 
Send six cents in stamps for a full line of 
printed samples and our price list. Our prices 
include cost of delivery to any point in the 
United States. 


A year’s subscription to THE 
HOME MAGAZINE given to every 
bride whose cards we print. 


P. V. Collins Publishing Company 


405 7th St. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 














R OYA Re Eg PA I D and Musical Compositions, 


We arrange and popularize. 


eee ON PIONEER MUSIC PUB. CO. (INC.) 
SONG-POEMS *” ™"Gnicsce  aiL. 

















PUNCTURES, SKIDDING 


and wear of automobile tires prevented by 

the Woodworth Detachable Treads, made 

of leather and steel studs. Any one can put 

them on the tires. No cement or vulcanizing. 
Write for Circular and Prices. 


LEATHER TIRE GOODS CO. 
NEWTON UPPERGFALL®) S88. ir uf Masouy 

















(i, Bath Room jj 
OU 


LATEST DESIGNS 


Clean—Sanitary —Odorless—Best 
— Finest 


Nickle Ti 

BATH TUB— White porcelain 
enameled — heavy roll rim seamless 
east iron. 5 ft. long, 30 in. wide. 
LAVATORY—Genuine “Italian” 
marble countersunk slab and buck— 
ay overfiow porcelain bowl. 

LOSET— Syphon wa:h down, 
vitreous porcelain bowl — perfect 
working —best wood work. 


Price as describe $55.00 
We will furnish the additional trim- 
mings — paper holder — two towel bars— 
lass shelf— bath seat and soap cup, for 
7.00. We have other bath room outfits, 
from $25.00 to $125.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Any ordinary mechanic can do the work. 
We furnish Lapney, plans on application. 
WRITE US Any one interested will do well to 
write us before buying elsewhere. 
We have the largest and finest selection in the world and 
can save purchasers considerable money. 
Ask for Booklet No. F599. Tells all about 
Plumbing and Heating Apparatus. 
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AWONDER WORKER 


MARVELOUS DISCOVERY FOR 
THE CURE OF ALL FORMS 
OF CONSTIPATION — NOT 
A HABIT BUT A CURE 
—YOU DECREASE THE 
DOSE UNTIL CURED. 


After many years of study and practice 
a physician specialist has discovered the 
cure for constipation. It is called Chase’s 
Constipation Tablet. 

“T do not mean,” said the physician to 
several of his colleagues announcing his 
success, “I do not mean just another pill 
that breeds the pill habit. My remedy is 
acure. By gently forcing all the digest- 
ive organs to perform their functions it 
restores them all to health and strength. 


“THE MORE, THE LESS.” 


“The more you take the less you need 
until you need none—for you are cured. 
My effort all along was to avoid the evil 
of the ordinary remedy which pampers 
organs already weak and so makes the 
saan a slave to the pill. Remember— 
Nature expects every organ to do its 
duty.” 

Physicians have long recognized the 
fact that constipation is at the bottom 
of nearly every Ssinape: It saps allenergy, 
and makes life a burden; it opens the 
doors to all evil germs and makes the 
body too weak to resist them, 


“THE VELVET WORKER.” 


This new discovery is in small tablets, 
easily taken, and they are packed in 
watch-shape bottles which fit the vest 
pocket. The tablet is mild, all vegetable, 
never gripes or injures the most delicate 
organs. But it does the work! So na- 
turally and soothingly they stimulate 
and regulate and strengthen that they 
have been nicknamed ‘‘The Little Velvet 
Workers.”’ 

Don’t shuffle along with this great bur- 
den! Be healthy, be strong, be happy. 
Read our offer: 


FREE 


To any reader who sends us his or her 
name and address with five stamps to 
cover postage expenses, we will at once 
mail a full-size 25-cent bottle of Chase's 
Constipation Tablets, the worker that 
cures. Not a sample, mind, a full-size 
25-cent bottle. Let us prove it to you. 
Write to-day, addressing Chase Mfg. Co., 
Newburgh, N. Voce ais OW 


=_- = -— q 


a Fragrance as well as a Flavor all its 


own. Best grocers sell it. Ask yours. R 
DWINBLL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 
Boston and Chicago. 


















ot Northern 
AKE 
0 Maine 
HE For Your Fall 
ALL \ Hunting 
IMBER 
Trip 





OPEN SEASON 


DEER — Oct. 1 to Dec. 15 
MOOSE — Oct. 15 to Dec. 1 


Our Record for Season of 1904 


8 DEER 
335 MOOSE 





Send 10 cents in stamps to Adv. Dept. V, 
Bangor, Me., for a copy of our Guide Book 


“IN THE MAINE WOODS”’ 


containing complete information: 


Bangor & Aroostook R.R. 
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C. C. BROWN, General Passenger Agent. 
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The Holes it in : Your Sines 


are EATEN IN or RUBBED 
ets ts in the wash 

ae Easy Washing Soaps EAT the 
clothes 
Safe Soaps require RUBBING 


and rubbing means HOLES. 


PEARLINE 


DOESN'T eat clothes. , 
Washes WITHOUT rubbing. 
[s S. AF Dame aierlts fabrics—even 


Costin and Laces 
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A VIEW OF MAIN STREET, HELENA, MONTANA 


HELENA, MONTANA, CAPITAL OF THE 
“TREASURE STATE” 


By C. H. Boynton... 


ELENA is the biggest city of its size uated at the crossing of two great trans- 
in the United States,’’ said a gentle- continental railways, the Northern Paci- 
man recently who has traveled exten- fic and the Great Northern, ingress and 
sively in this country and in Europe. egress to all parts of the country are con- 
He was speaking of the cosmopolitan venient and easy. Located in the foot 
atmosphere and broad, up to date and _ hills of the main range of the Rocky 
energetic citizens who make their home mountains, at an altitude of 4,500 feet 
in this favored capital city of the ‘‘Treas- above sea level, the climatic conditions 
ure State.”’ are superior to-those of any other spot in 

There are numerous attractions forthe the country. There is immunity from 
home seeker in Montana, and Helena is sudden changes of temperature or sudden 
the favorite home of many of the busi- and severe.-storms, while in Summer the 
ness men whose interests are in other temperature is never oppressive: the 
portions of the state, in cattle, sheep, nights are cool enough to gies 
horses, mines or ranches. The reasons ing sleep under a heavy blarket.- In- 
for these conditions are manifold. -Sit- deed there is no city in the country 
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THE BROADWAY NATATORIUM 


where such delightful Summer weather is 
experienced as at this point. As to the 
climate in Winter a well known writer in 
an eastern magazine has this to say of it: 


‘‘Perhaps the one element of the 
Rocky Mountain region that impresses 
the new comer most deeply and also most 
pleasantly is that of the abundance of 
sunshine. In this particular, both in 
Summer and Winter alike, this is not 
only the Italy of America; it outshines 
Italy and equals northern Egypt. Here 
every day has its sunshine and practi- 
cally every day is all sunshine. Mon- 
tana seldom sees a cloudy day or even 
one that is partly cloudy from October 
to May. It is well known that this re- 
gion offers unusual inducements to the 
invalid in Summer and it is rapidly com- 
ing to be known that its attractions in 
Winter are no less. But it will mean 
even more to us when it is fully under- 
stood that the elements that go to make 
a theoretically perfect climate are also the 
ones that constitute an ideal climate for 
practical purposes. The bracing effects 
of low humidity together with the com- 
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} church. 


MONTANA 


mercial advantages of equable tempera- 
ture constitute a condition evidently ad- 
vantageous to business undertakings and 
individual enterprise. The air of the 
Rockies is built for business. Here one 
féels a surplus energy, a reserve of vigor 
and of full vitality.’ 


The city of Helena is sui generis. Its 
location was peculiar, being decided by 
the discovery of gold in Last Chance 
Gulch, where over ten million dollars in 
gold were washed from the spot now cov- 
ered by its main street. Over eighty mil- 
lions were taken from the gulches run- 
ning north through the town site, almost 
— within a line seven miles from east to 
west. The process of evolution has 
brought more than the usual changes; 
great local wealth enabled the pioneers 
of later days to build public, business 
and private buildings and residences un- 
excelled for cost and beauty in many of 
the larger cities of the country. Here 
are located the state capitol, a magnifi- 
cent structure of native stone; the federal 
building, said to be the finest govern- 
ment building in the country for its size; 
the United States assay office; the Lewis 
and Clark county court house, fine bus- 
iness blocks, the magnificent Broadwater 
natatorium and hotel, (the largest cov- 
ered natatorium in the world) fed by 
thermal springs; Fort Harrison, near 
the city, with numerous fine church edi- 
fices and a city library and auditorium, 
the former containing 35,000 volumes. 
The city is well supplied with public and 
private schools, the high school being 
erected at a cost of $160,000, with the 
Catholic cathedral and convent and day 
schools and hospital occupying a promin- 
ent hill in the southern part of the city. 
Besides this there is another fine hospi- 
tal under the direction of the Episcopal 
In no other city of like size 
in the country can be found so many 
* elegant and luxurious private residences 
‘ as in Helena, the homes of business 
. men from all parts of the state who 
come here to secure for their fami- 
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lies the benefits of schools, markets, so- 
cial advantages, convenient transporta- 
tion and fine climate. The people of the 
city are noted for their public spirit, and 
take pride in beautifying the streets, 
grounds and residences. 

Mount Helena, which rises 1,200 feet 
above the city, at the west side, is now 
being made into a park under the direc- 
tion of the United States forestry bureau. 
The slopes will be reforested, the origi- 
‘nal growth having been cut away for 
mine timbers and fuel, and within a short 
time this will be one of the beauty spots 
of the country, with 800 acres adorned 
by nature and the art of the forestry ex- 
perts. Public spirited citizens have 
deeded to the government several hun- 
dred acres for the carrying out of this 
project. 

The city is well supplied with electric 
lights, gas, street car service to all parts, 
including Fort Harrison and East Hel- 
ena, where is located the largest customs 
smelter in the West. 

The social life of Helena is excelled 
by none in the West, with numerous so- 
cial and literary clubs. The Montana 
club is notable throughout the country, 
with a-home erected at a cost of $150,000 
after the destruction of its former ele- 
gant house by fire, and the Lambs club, 
composed of younger citizens, has a 
beautiful club home and its three hun- 
dred members are noted for their gener- 
ous hospitality. 

Montana is the most productive state 
in the Union when its population is con- 
sidered. It contains 145,000 square 
miles of territory, occupied by 260,000 
people, who produce and export each 
year $70,000,000. It is a state of vast 
possibilities. Its mining resources are 
still undeveloped; its agricultural re- 
sources are hardly touched; and yet 
these exports are regular as the years roll 
around. A large portion of the state is 
as yet undeveloped as agricultural lands. 
Stock ranges cover hundreds of thousands 
of acres, which with water would become 
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MONTANA STATE CAPITOL 


the most productive soil on the globe, as 
has been shown by the reports of the ag- 
ricultural bureau. Already over a mil- 
lion acres of arid and semiarid lands 
have been reclaimed by private and co- 
operative irrigation enterprises, and 
within the next three years over a mil- 
lion acres more will be reclaimed by the 
federal government under the national 
irrigation act, 

Government engineers are making the 
preliminary survey to bring the water of 
the Madison river to irrigate the Gallatin, 
Missouri and Prickly Pear valleys, (in 
the latter of which Helena is located) 
and this great work will reclaim and 
make productive asa garden two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand acres of land di- 
rectly tributary to Helena. These lands 
lie for a hundred miles along both sides 
of the Northern Pacific railway, which 
will give a cheap market at Helena for 
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their products. The reclamation of these 
valleys it is certain will add many thou- 
sands of prospérous farmers to the pop- 
ulation tributary to the capital city. 

No state in the Union offers so many 
advantages and inducements to home 
seekers as does Montana. There will 
be an abundance of irrigated land that 
can be secured at reasonable rates, while 
within the state will be found a market 
for everything that can be produced. 

According to the official reports there 
were in the state in March, 1904, a total 
of 833,960 head of cattle, valued by the 
assessors at over fifteen million dollars; 
4,138,365 sheep, valued at over eight and 
a haif million dollars and 182,32g head 
of horses, valued at nearly five million 
dollars. During the year the shipments 
of cattle from the state were 228,775 
head, valued at over eight million dol- 
lars; the wool clip of the state this 
year was Over 37,000,000 pounds, which 
has been sold for an avreage of twenty- 
two cents per pound, bringing over 
eight million dollars to the state from 
this source. 

Under the national irrigation act six 
large enterprises are under consideration 
in the state, which will reclaim about 
one million acres. There are three great 
factors in Montana which encourage 
reclamation: an abundance of land to 
be reclaimed, which will prove unusu- 
ally productive; an abundance of water 
that is available, (enough water running 
to waste in Montana. streams to reclaim 
and permanently irrigate ten million acres 
of land) and last but not least an eager 
and inexhaustible home market for all 
the products that can be raised. 

The present population of Helena is 
15,000 people, which with the suburbs of 
Lenox, Kenwood and East Helena (con- 
nected by trolley lines,) would bring 
the total to the vicinity of 18,000 to 
20,000. There are several large indus- 
tries, notably the smelter of the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining company, the 
large factory of the National Biscuit com- 
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pany, foundries and machine shops, 
largely devoted to mining machinery, 
and other works employing several hun- 
dred workmen. 

There is a splendid opportunity for 
new industries, for Helena has the 
cheapest power in the West, through the 
Missouri River Power company, which 
from its dam on the Missouri river near 
Helena now produces 10,000 horse power 
and is at work on another dam and 
plant which will cost a million dollars 
and will give an additional 12,000 horse 
power, which will be disposed of at from 
$35 to $50 per horse power per an- 
num. An eastern syndicate has already 
contracted for 3,000 horse power from 
the new dam and will erect and operate 
near Helena an electric smelter and re- 
finery which will give a market for many 
ores which cannot be used by the present 
smelters. 

It is believed that, besides the area to 
be reclaimed by the Madison river (gov- 
enment) project, that from the backwaters 
from the new dam above mentioned, from 
twenty to twenty-five thousand acres of 
land at the very doors of Helena can be 
irrigated, making them a garden spot, 
which will give almost fabulous profits in 
the growing of vegetables, fruit and 
alfalfa, all of which will find a ready mar- 
ket right at home. These lands can be 
secured on reasonable terms. 

Helena is the financial and business 
center of the state, as well as the politi- 
cal center. The extensive stock men 
and wool growers and mining men, with 
interests in various parts of the state, 
but who make their homes in Helena, 
naturally do their banking and largely 
purchase their supplies in this city, and 
the-four banks in Helena have deposits 
of over five million dollars, with a capi- 
tal and surplus of over a million dollars. 

Altogether, there is no section of the 
West that offers so many attractions and 
inducements to the home seeker as Mon- 
tana, and no city that offers more in- 
ducements for a residence than Helena. 

















VERYONE of the 840 awards made 
in the Heart Throb contest was 
signed individually by Admiral Dewey 
and Senator Allison. It was a long and 
tedious task,—a tribute to all the 
readers of the National as well as to 
those who received awards. Senator 
Allison signed the awards in the li- 
brary of his home at Dubuque, Iowa. 
Admiral Dewey gave them his signature 
at the Homestead hotel, Hot Springs, 
Virginia. 

With pen in hand, the admiral and 
the senator have personally announced 
to each one of the chosen the conclusion 
of the contest, on behalf of the judges 
who made the awards. And they were 
keenly interested, too, in the splendid 
array of contributions. 

With all the sheets laid end to end, 
it is estimated that over forty miles of 
manuscript was covered in making the 
awards for the heart throbs. The great 
Scrap Book which the readers of the 
National have sent us would cover over 
five acres of g ound. What a_ harvest 
field it represen s with its rich grain of 
truths! 

You will be interested to know that 
the Twenty-third Psalm and Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address were among the most 
popular. And the good old hymns that 
mother loved were not forgotten. 

Elsewhere in this number we publish 
the complete list of awards made in 











all classes. Next month we hope to pub- 
lish the portraits of the ten in Class A, 
who received piles of silver dollars of their 
own height. The ten “heart throbs”’ 
that won these principal awards will be 
published in future issues of the Na- 
tianal. Other clippings contributed will 
be published from time to time in forth- 
coming numbers of the magazine. So 
we’ll enjoy them all together the coming 
year. 
& 

E were in Butte. It is an old and 

trite saying that ‘‘ Butte is a Beaut,’’ 
but I looked in vain for the “bad man 
from Butte;’’ he was not in evidence. 
He must have been away, for here the 
stranger finds himself in a very pushing, 
energetic and thriving city. 

It is true that there is evidence of 
a certain sulphurous smell, and vegeta- 
tion does not seem very thrifty. But 
when the visitor considers the results 
obtained, and the millions of dollars 
taken out of those copper mines, he can- 
not but have a respect for Butte. 

As we came in on the train, off in the 
distance we could see the electric lights 
of the smelters of Anaconda, which 
brought back to memory the days of 
Marcus Daly. It so happened that 
Senator W. A. Clark was at home the 
day we were there, and it must be in- 
deed inspiring for him to return to the 
hearty welcome which he finds in his 
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home town. In a modest brick bank, 
over which is the sign, ‘‘W. A. Clark & 
Bros.,”” are stored the riches of gold 
taken from the copper mines, and the 
vaults of that building represent an im- 
mense sum. Itis said that there is more 
native gold in that bank than in any 
other in the United States. Senator 
Clark gave his individual check for $15,- 
000,000 to pay for San Pedros, and it is 
said that he now possesses more wealth 
in gold than any other man in the world. 
& ; 
Wandering up the barren hills from 
Dublin gulch, I looked upon the famous 
Minnie Healy mine which gained no- 
teriety in the litigation between Heinze 
and the Montana men. The Never 
Sweat was in full blast, but near at hand 
was the famed Parrott—now silent as 
a tomb—and others of the Heinze mines 
which were closed down owing to litiga- 
tion. It was interesting to learn from 
one of the miners the points involved in 
the suit. A mining claim is 600 feet by 
1,500 feet, on which $100 worth of work 
must be expended each year, and when 
the “‘lead’’ or apex of the vein is struck 
it may be followed to China, if neces- 
sary, or as the miner said, ‘‘ You can dig 
down to hell after it,’’ provided the dig- 
ger owns the apex or lead of the mine. 
The vein usually runs from the south- 
east to northeast, and is called the 
“‘dip.’’ Now when the vein is slanting 
a conference is held as to who possesses 
the “‘lead,’’ because it is possible that 
there might be a second ‘‘lead” lower 
down, below the one on top of the hill, 
which, of course, would complicate 
matters. 
Jo 
’ An interesting issue is now being 
tried in the Butte law courts, the farmers 
having brought a case for damages 


against the smelters, claiming that much 
damage has been done to vegetation. 
This litigation in regard to the growing 
“ops involves the fate of a .great indus- 
try, for without the smelting facilities 
provided at Butte it would be difficult 
to work the large mines profitably. 
Mining is carried on in Butte by many 
large institutions and has become more 
of an industry, perhaps, than any other 
one thing; and it is all important there- 
fore that the ore should be managed in 
such a way as to bring in reasonable 
profit. 

But there is another side to the ques- 
tion. While the brown acres of prairie 
are doubtless discouraging to farmers, 
yet it must be remembered that the 
miners provide a steady and profitable 
market for everything in the way of fruit 
and vegetables grown on the surround- 
ing farms. So that it looks somewhat 
like ‘‘killing the goose that lays the 
golden egg” for the cultivators to fall 
out with the underground workers. 


& 

With its handsome business blocks 
and store of wealth pouring out of the 
mines every twenty-four hours, Butte is 
probably the most interesting and pic- 
turesque mining camp in the world. 
Far over the hills for miles may be seen 
the derricks of the mines, and in the 
Silver Bow valley and Deerfoot valley 
are the wide ranges that have added so 
much to the wealth of Montana. 

What a joy it was to view the moun- 
tains from Butte! Climbing up through 
the great boulders on to the summit, 
creeping up foot by foot, the wide vista 
unfolded before us. Situated near the 
heart of the Rockies, Butte has a pic- 
turesqueness of its own, and is a point 
which never ought to be omitted in 
arranging a transcontinental itinerary. 
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AOn Credit | 





A Diamond heightens a Woman’s Charms. A Diamond 
increases a man’s prestige. A Diamond is a Life Gift. 
mond Lasts Forever. A Diamond-wins a Heart. A Diamond Increases § 


Zz in Value Every Year. A Diamond brings Pleasure, Prestige and Profit. 





+ * The Loftis System of Diamonds on Credit won the Gold Meda’ 
You Can Examine the Diamond Highest Award at the St. Louis Exposition. You—a buyer at a 
distance—write to us for our Catalog, At your leisure and convenience, in the privacy of your own home 
ou can select the Diamond, Watch or whtomee f of your spéciaifancy. On communicating with us, we sen 

the article on apron to your home, place of business or express office as prefe: |,» 60 you can examine 
it thoroughly. You are free to buy or not, just as you please. Your account will be welcomed. We deliver 
our goods anywhere in the United States. Wepay all charges. We take all risks. Write for the Loftis 
Catalog! Write Today. Don’t delay. Write at once, 


* Our Catalog is worth its weight in gold to the careful Diamond investor. Itis 
The Only Safe Guide tne one safe guide to the easy acqul t of a Di d nak 


q as a money making 
investment. In the sixty-six pages will be found 1000 Miastrations of the finest Diamonds, Highest Grade 
Watches and Jewelry in every conceivable artistic form at credit prices .ower than others charge for s 
cash. Write for our Splendid Catalog today and we willmail it to you prepaid. To all applicants we 
mail a copy of our superb Souvenir Diamond Booklet. Write Today. 


4 ’ We ask you to open a confidential account with us, 
An Honest Person’s Credit Good with Us Savea Diamond. Diamonds pay better than Savings 
Ban Diamonds are predicted to increase in value twenty per cent during the coming twelve months, 

The best way to save money is to buy a Diamond the Loftis way. You have the security in your own 

possession. Every transaction with usis on honor, confidential, prompt and satisfactory. One-fifth the 

price to be paid on delivery—you retain the article—pay balance in eight equal hly ding 
cash direct tous. Save a Diamond. You will not miss the small monthly payments from your income, 

Our goods are the finest—our prices the lowest—our terms the easiest. This is an illustration 

* We give you a written of the Highest A 

If You Pay Us Cash for Your Diamond fuasented that you can Gold Meat 

return the Diamond any time within one year,and we will pay youallyou won attheW orlds, Fair 
d for it less ten percent. You can thus weara 850.00 Diamond Ring or 8st, Louis. 

tud for one year—you return it to us—get your 845—which is less than ten 
cents per week for one year. Every Diamond we sell may be exchanged at we 
full price for a larger stone at any time in the future, Write Today. x4 be; 


Our Little Steel Safe We,furnish every person, racine naire Wo (a man 
\4, Wf RAI 








customer or not, one of the Loftis Steel Safes for \re/gy 
home savings. Put the little safe on your desk, bureau, bench or table and 4 f\ 
every day drop into it the stray pennies, nickels and dimes that are frittered me 
away without notice. Do this for afew days and you willhave the first 4) pee 
ly fora Diamond. We will deliver the Diamond at once, while you 
little safe at work saving the small amounts or cengg & to meet the monthly pay- 
ments as they mature. Write for the LoftisCatalog. Write Today. Sixty-six pages. 


‘ z lue and qualityofthe * 
We Give You Our Guarantee Certificate BitQcaneorbcysiened by aS 
\\ member of our firm. Write for the Loftis Catalog. Write Today. Sixty-six pages. 
; The Old Reliable Original Diamond on Credit House 


cy DIAMOND CUTTERS 

? WATCHMAKERS anv JEWELERS 

BROS &. CO, DEPT. K10 92 TO 98 STATE STREET 
'D1858. 
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| Blue Ribbon 


The Beer of Quality 


The fame of Pabst, with his sixty years of | 
study and experience, is back of Pabst Blue Ribbon 
Beer. A thousand master minds have contributed 
ee \\ 


to its perfection. 
The Pabst malting process is distinctly superior to other 
methods, therefore securing results positively unequaled. 
The “blue ribbon” and the name of ‘Pabst’ on every 
‘ boftle guarantees its purity and maturity. ( ( 


Boftled only at the Brewery in Milwaukee. 


+ NUNN DSTA INAS RAMAN NANA NNSNNRHNND DNDN 
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OUR BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS CAUSE MANY A HEART THROB! 


Plush Special Offer 


. Our. $2.50 Outfit No. 97 
Pillow Top $1.65 
Free 


For Burnirg on plush, 
Send us your name 


wood, leather, etc, 
Includes fine Platinum 
at once, with 25c to 
pay cost of shipping, 


Point, Cork Handle, 
etc., and we will send 


Rubber Tubing, Dou- 
you this beautiful, gen- 


ble-Action Bulb, Metal ~ 
Union Cork, Bottle, Al- 

uine Plush Pillow 

Top, printed with 


cohol Lamp, two pieces 
artist's sketch of Julia 


Stamped practice wood 

aud fall directions, all 
Marlowe, Maxine Elliot in neat leatherette box. 
or Joseph Jefferson, Ask your dealer — or 
ready for burning, we will send it C. 0. D. 
i old re a If you like it when you 
or green plush. y 
Size, "17 arte indhes, get it, then st Mo 
Same burned, $1.50. 


a price. hen 
aly dae. ts Top to cash accompanies or- 
one address. 

































































der we include, free, 
our 48-page Pelican In- 
struction Handbook 


PYROGRAPHY HEARS ‘ (price 25c.), the most 
The Newest idea in =] s Ya ; complete pyrography 
Pillow Art “aiid handbook published. 


WRITE TODAY for 72-page catalogue No. N.M, 55, in colors, and 24-page supplement 
No. N.M. 56. FREE. Illustrates 1500 Gibson and other designs stamped on articles of plush, 
wood and leather; also contains full line of Pyrography outfits and supplies, at lowest prices, 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 160-164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


“ LARGEST MAKERS OF PYROGRAPHY GOODS IN THE WORLD’? 





























[IS THE 

. MAGE! 

GRA 
IN 


b GO) 8) =: 


OVEN. THERMOMETER 


Its clock-face form can be read from 
the farthest corner of the kitchen and 
can be relied upon to show accurate- 
ly. the temperature of the oven,— 
makes cooking a science. The clean- 
liness and beauty of Magee 

ees anges aré par with their sur- 


FLUE 
In Magee Ranges the draft from 
the fire.box passes around, under and 
back of the oven, before entering the 


a 


é 


chimney,—hence much heat from little ~{ “me 
( rey : 2 ~} passing principles of construc- 


fuel. Its principle of oven ventilation 

insures theescape of all odors and \, ’ yo ee tion. An improved ash pit elim- 

vapors; the result is perfection of ; f int se inates dust; removable nickel 

good cookery. .. SS, . - guard rails saves labor of blacking. 

The Magee Grand holds the record for bread-baking. Here are the figures: 310 loaves of bread-were baked in a 
: Magee Grand in six hours twenty-eight minutes. Only 18%¢ lbs. of coal consumed. : 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


Magee Furnace Co. S28i22="4\Boston; Mass., USS. A. 
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Tue “NortH Coast LimItTepD” 
traverses a region where 

Children, Grapes, Apples, Strawberries and 

all other fruits grow to perfection, and where 


SNOW TOPPED MOUNTAINS beautify 
the landscape and water the earth. 


Send Six Cents for “WONDERLAND 1904” 
NEW, FINELY ILLUSTRATED AND INTERESTING. 
_ After June 15th our new and unrivalled Panoramic Picture of Yellow: 
stone Park, in 15 colors and correct topography, 32x48 inches, will be 
majiled in tubes upon receipt of 35 cents. This will be a work of art. 


CHAS. S. FEE, G. P. @ T. A., ST. PAUL. MINN. 
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The Manhattan | i L i ke Coffee | 
Press Clipping Bureau | | ¥ Lut bce 
ARTHUR CASSOT, Proprietor | eg nk it 
NEW. YORK LONDON | |-4 9a ecause 
KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING ite * : | ‘i “| it makes me 
Corner 5th Ave., and 14th St., N. Y. | “ ne fis dizzy &bilious 
WILL supply you with all per i Beene 


sonal references and clippings 
on any subject from all the papers my nerves, 
and periodicals published here and 4 re) 
abroad. Our large staff of-readers : 5: 


can gather for you more valuable 
material on any current subject | D RI N K 


than you can get in a life-time. THE BEST SUBSTITUTE, 


supsenme Now 1) aa hy at 


too clippings $5.00 500 clippings $20.00 WH EAT C 0 F F E E » 


250 clippings $12.00 1,000 clippings $35.00 IT TASTES GOOD ANO/S VERY HEALTHFUL 
Send stamp for our neat calendar \ Old Grist M4111 ~ Charlestown, Mass. J 








WHITEsSOUND 





Ke guarantee migranoseto bean effi, 
cient and harmless specific in the treat- 
ment of headadhe, superseding opium, 


SS ee 
——e 9 
J F W S Bu RY BROWN S : dloral and bromine. Induces no habit 
& and is a Godsend to all who suffer from 
* = this malady. Jt represents the highest degree of German 
O54 a 4 | y \ a Scientific researd and tednical skill; sales last pear on the 


: continent 731,000 boges. At all druggists, or sent direct on 
TOOTH PASTE teceipt of price 35 cts per boy. o © © Lok bog 
; ..Migranose Jmporting. Co. — * 
Berlin o Philadelphia © London 
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COLONIST RATES 
Calilrnia spd the Northwest 


> 








Very low rates will be in effect to all Pacific Coast Points, 
September 15th to October 31st, 1905 


Chicago to San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, etc., $33.00 
St. Louis to stad os id ag 30.00 
Peoria to was $6 ss ee 31.00 
Kansas City to tt «6 ” os 25.00 
Omaha to ss bor 66 ss ss 25.00 
Sioux City to ss Sd ss 27.00 


St. Paul and <6 ‘s ss ‘6 
Minneapolis to t 08.09 


Corresponding Low Rates to points in Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Washington. 


A daily line of Pullman Tourist Cars is operated between 
Chicago, St. Louis, Denver and San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and the Northwest. 


The DENVER & RIO GRANDE RAILROAD py 
reason of its scenic attractions and its complete through car 
service is by far the best’route to the Pacific Coast. The 
only Trans-Continental Line passing through Salt Lake City. 

OPEN TOP OBSERVATION CARS ON DAYLIGHT 

TRAINS THROUGH THE ROYAL GORGE AND 
CANON OF THE GRAND RIVER. 


Write for free illustrated booklet. 


S. K. HOOPER, G. P. & T. A. 
Denver, Colo. 
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DS. Is the experience acquired in making Ten Million 
Watches, and the facilities now producing 8,000 
daily, worth anything as an assurance of quality? Thirteen years of popular approval and annual 
doubling of sale is a part of the guarantee you get with an Ingersoll Watch—in addition to the 
parchment guarantee given with each. 

See that ** Ingersoll’’ is on the diat. You can afford to cut short the sudstitutor’s argu- 
ment in buying a Dollar Watch. Sold by 50,000 dealers throughout the country or postpaid 
by us. Booklet free. Other Ingersolls, $1.50, $1.75. Ladies’ model, just out, $2.00. 


\ ROBT. H. INGERSOLL @ BRO., Dept.36, 51 Maiden Lane, New York 














Itis in the 
Ty 


Gra not OIG LY 
OUR SHELL RAZOR STROPS 


are made of genuine horsehide tanned by 
our own secret process. There is not a 
pores of grit applied to give the strops, 
heir wonderful sharpening power. It is 











due solely to the surpassing quality of the 


leather. Thousands in use and our testi- 
monials invariably say, “No other strop# 
gives such a desirable shaving 


edge.” 
Ten Days Trial At Less Than Half Price 
Send us One Dollar and we will supply 1500 machines of alf the leading makes. 
. genuine Shell Rasee Stre np rar In use only Jong enough to insure smooth-running 

. 2 a ? . 
find it the very best iro con ever used adjustment, $f Oto 65. Shipped to any part of 
you can have your money back—or show the U.S. on approval, subject to examination. Guar- 
this to yonr dealer who may order for anteed rare bargains such as no other house can offer 
you wit pig of trial before aero you. 1000 = Visible Sholes compe built 
Free wi en rfagh accom ies onder to. sell for $65, our price while they last, $35. 
t ; 

strop hook whieie telik fee Riteen ean We rent all makes of machines at $3 a month and up. 


NOTE —This advertisement has appeared in three earlier a sae ey oe on pres 3 ba 


issues of this m: i d ti ‘ 
for his money back. ee te Pee Special offer to agents. Write today bcfore 


eaten ad uur great factory clearing sale closes. . 
Tae EE. eet Oe ROCK WELL~BARNES COMPANY 
¥s an oe Woburn ree Bank. “BIG DISCOUNT ON TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES 


280 Baldwin Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Don’: fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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ABOUNDING LIFE 


The healthful life; the Battle Creek idea 
A NEW BOOKLET 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 




















Y THE TIME this publication reaches its readers the first sheets of a new booklet on “ Healthful 
B Living ”’ will be off the press. This booklet costs thousands of dollars perp: The facts it 
sets forth are the result of thirty years of experiment, analysis, research The ideas of the leading 
dieteticians of the world are summarized in it. It would be hard to compute its value in dollars and 
cents, but it will be mailed without charge to any reader who asks for it. 


We hope to send a copy into every home in America. It ought to be read by every man who desires to 
have age strength, to do his full share in the world’s work. Every woman who wishes to perform 
her whole duty to herself and family, should not only read .t, but carefully, thoughtfully study it. 


There is nothing pedantic in the booklet—no exploitation of fads or fancies—just plain, straight-forward 
talk and practical truths. It tells of a rational life you can live in your own home, whereby you can 
secure abounding, abiding health. It tells the cause of sickness and weakness. It shows the part that 
diet plays in making or marring careers. 


Every word you can understand. And back of every word is authority. For this booklet is a condensed 
summary of the wonderful achievements in restoring and preserving health during thirty years of dietetic 
study at Battle Creek. 


And, remember, this booklet is not to exploit the Battle Creek Sanitarium. The message is a message for she 
bome—for every day life. You can follow its teachings without interference with business or home duties. 


There is absolutely no charge — no obligations on your part if you ask for the booklet — now, or in the 
future. So write today —mow. Only those who act will know the value of this opportunity. If we could 

onvey a clear conception of its purpose you would need no urging. Let the booklet speak for itself. 
Mention this publication and send your request either by letter or postal card addressed to the 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM CO.,, Ltd. 
Department 7 BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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MIBNINIENS 


=| 
Borated Talcum 


Moulet 
pRowder 


Beautifies and ‘ itive Relief 
Preserves the for AP ety Heat, Chafing 
Complexion. : a Sunburn. 
Be sure that you get the original, For sale everywhere or by 
Mail @&Se. Sample Free. Zry Mennen's Violet Talcum, 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 























e 
The Choice of a 
e & 
Lifetime 
Most people buy a piano to last a lifetime. 
Depends on what Piano they bay whether 
it does or not. 


Some pianos are made to look] pretty and 
sell—thev suit people who want an, ornament. 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


are made to make good music—that’s the 
kind we find most people want. Tone sweet- 
ness, tone power and tone durability are pre- 
dominating characteristics. Gabler Pianos 
are soulfully responsive to the most artistic 
touch. 

Send for information as to 


THE GABLER 
PLAN OF PURCHASE 
An easy way to get the best piano built . 


Ernest Gabler & Bro., 454 Whitlock Aves: 


(Agents Everywhere) 


my 
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f 7 The school boy with his 5) 
2 nd shining morning face. 


For Shakespeare’s Seven Ages 


is a complete, pure food, which builds up the 
brain, bones and muscles, and promotes 
healthy growth of the entire system. All of 
Nature’s mineral phosphates are retained. 
Helpful in meeting the strains put upon the 
growing child of school age. Also as a 
table drink, far superior to tea, coffee and 
cocoa, for the whole family. 

Pure milk and the extracts of selected 
malted grains. A delicious food-diink is 
ready ina moment by simply stirring the 
powder in water. In Lunch Tablet form 
also, a healthful confection for children, 
recommended by physicians. Excellent as 
a lunch at recess. 

A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also booklet, 
gone seats recipes, sent if request- 
t all druggists. 
ASK FOR HORLICK’S; others 
are imitations. 


Horlick’s Food Company, 
Racine Wis., U.S. A. 
London, Eng. Montreal, Can, 
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You need this knifein your 
home, in the shop, in your 
automobile or bicycle kit 
and around your horses. 


A Veritable Pocket Tool Chest 
9 TOOLS IN 1 


2 s : , 
1, Leather Punch 65, Alligator Wrench s 
2,Swedging Awl 6, Hoof Hook , 
3, Wire Cutter 7, Screw Driver 
4, Wire Pliers 8, Screw Bit f 
Cuts off barbed wire fence as easily as an ordinary 8-inch 
plier. Hoof hook is of great value as a packing hook around 
the engine. The tools are needed almost every day, and in tinkering around your home 
companion Send in your order today. 


the knife will be an invaluable pocket 
Price, $1.25 Postpaid Agents Wanted 


' DEVINE SPECIALTY CO. 

















76 Baldwin Building INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
? 
$25,000 made from half acre. Easily 
grown in garden or farm; Roots and 


1 
Rererence: Columbia National Bank. 
GINSEN seeds for sale, Send 4c for postage and 


get booklet B L, telling all about it. MecDOWELL’S 
GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 





WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 
By Rev. E. E. HALE, D. D. 
and other Unitarian literature SENT FREE. ‘Address 
Women’s Alliance - - Barnstable, Mass. 








Fishing in 


Wisconsin 


is the best sport the Summer (season 
offers. At Fifield, Chain o’ Lakes, But- 
ternut, Coloma, High Bridge, Marengo, 
Nekoosha, Waupaca and a hundred 
other places the man who likes to fish 
can spend a vacation he will never forget. 


All the famous fishing points are reached by the 


Wisconsin Central 
Railway 


Between CHICAGO and ST. PAUL. 


Illustrated booklets about fishing in Wisconsin will be 
sent free on request. Address 

JAS. C. POND 
Pullman Sleepers General Passenger Agent 
Cafe Parlor Cars MILWAUKEE 
Free Reclining Chair Cars. WIS. 




















$1.90 the Year. 10c. the Copy, 


‘‘A Periodical That’s Different”’ 


So say readers and critics 
when speaking of 


SAXBY’S 


TRAVELER’S MAGAZINE 


Interesting Short Stories. 
Articles of Merit. 

Beautiful Illustrations. 
Pages of Travel and Humor, 
Verse You Can Understand. 








EACH ISSUE 
CONTAINS... 


We do not believe in Humdrumism our- 
selves and we do not think the Public 
does. We are proud of the difference 
between SAXBY’S and other publica- 
tions because it is not cheap, vulgar 
eccentricity, but merely.a subtle, whole- 
some novelty that makes subscribers 
await the arrival of each new number 
with increasing expectancy 








OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


Send us 35 cents in U. S. le stamps or 

coin and we will send you SAXBY’S 

TRAVELER’S MAGAZINE for three 

month’s on trial, and a thoroughly prac- 
tical and efficient 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


that is guaranteed to give satisfaction, 
being equal to many sold at $1.00. 
Order now before our supply runs out. 








We will send you THE COSMOPOL- 

ITAN or THE WOMAN’S HOME 

COMPANION and our Magazine for 

one year for $1.25 if you order within 

thirty days after the appearance of this 

advertisement. No agency can dupli- 
cate this offer without loss. 


ADDRESS 


SAXBY’S TRAVELER'S MAGAZINE: 


717 Mercantile Library Bldg,, Cincinnati, O. 











‘Service - System: - Saféty. 
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Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers, 
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(/ Ty i , “Qh 


OF ACCIDENT a re 9 aM@ACCINENT 








EVERYBODY NEEDS 
AN ACCIDENT CASE 


Housekeepers, Hunters, 

Automobilists, Mechanics. 
Only by the very quickest treatment of wounds 
can disfiguring scars ar ‘en death or per- 
manent disability be pi ev 

Do you know how to treat a 
cut, or a bruise, or how to re- 
lieve a painful scald? 

Have you the appliances and 

remedies at hand? Are they pure and antiseptic? 


THE U. S. EMERGENCY CASE 


contains 18 articles, including Bandages, Dressing, Ointments, Plasters, Absorb- 
ent Cotton, Scissors, First Aid Hand Book, etc., all in a compact metal case and 
the price is One Dollar, express prepaid. If, after examination, you are not 
entirely satisfied we will cheerfully refund the money. Ask Y Pere 
Large size for workshops, offices, mills, etc., $3.50. _ SK Tour Druggist 


Trade Supplied by 


U. S. EMERGENCY CASE CO., HATCH & BRITTIN, Manufacturers Agents, 
12 Weaver Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 1101 Flat Iron Bidg., New York 


REFERENCES:;:. Utica Trust & Deposit Co., Utica, N. Y. 
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C RA NE. BR 25. Westfield, Mass., CMNEs 


Miinfiasnirsis of 


& “GOLD MEDAL” LINEN LEDGER 
“FAPANESE LINEN” 








“WARRANTED ALL LINEN” “Aravese a 





CRANES 


Papers from the above Mills are the best made 
for ‘Blank ‘Books, County and State Records, 
Typewriters, Correspondence, Drafts, Checks, etc. ‘ 


LINEN RECORD Each Sheet has Watermarks of the Fapanese Crane Sold by all Dealers and Stationers. ALL LINEN 





STYLE & AMERICAN DRESSMAKER 


Official Organ of the National Dressmakers’ Association 
AMERICAN FASHIONS 
for AMERICAN WOMEN 


A distinctive journal devoted to the interests 
of all women who make plain dresses, or create 
costumes. Lessons on cutting and fitting, tail- 
oring or remodeling, are among the contents 
each month; Fashion letter by Madam Baker 
foremost designer and exponent of practical 
fashions for the masses; Descriptions of novel- 
ties, combinations of colors; Hints on stylish 
gown features, and twelve pages of makeable 
designs, patterns of which are supplied at 25c., 
complete a magazine that is invaluable, but sold 
for the low price of ioc. per copy, $1.00 per 
year. Ask your newsdealer, or subscribe today. 

Edited by MADAM BAKER 


E. D. MORSE PUBLISHING CO., 24 East 2ist Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Don’t fail to mention “‘The National Magazine’’ when writing to advertisers. 
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COOPER’S fis iss: 
UNDERWEAR 


APPEALS TO MEN 
OF FINE HABITS. 
IN DRESS 














Made of the Spring Needle 
fabric of remarkable elastic 
ity, knitted on machines of 
our own invention ard man- 
ufacture. The garments 
made from this fabric are 
of the finest yarns and their 
hygienic value is wunsur- 
passed. They always retain 
their original shape, even 
after the hardest’ wear. 
From first to last they maintain 
that same elegant, silky feel and 
easy, comfortable and natural fit. 
They are made in two-piece 
and union suits, in the vari- 
ous sizes, weights and colors. 
Ask for the genuine Cooper's 


Derby Ribbed Underwear and 
look for this trade-mark... 


COOPER MBG., CO. 


DERBY {RIBBED 


DERBY Grose 


BENNINGTON, VT. 


Don’t fail to ‘mention “The National Magazine’’ when writing to advertisers. 
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IT NEEDS NO MATCH 


IGNITO 


iT HAS NO MATCH 


MODERN MAGIC! 


The only Gas Mantle in the WORLD 
that lights itself. No matches required. 


Turn On the Gas and IGNITO Lights. 


IGNITO Self-Lighting Outfits are 
ECONOMICAL, BRILLIANT, DURABLE AND SAFE. 


They use less gas, give a greater volume of light 
and cost less than ordinary gas outfits. 


They PREVENT the POSSIBILITY of ASPHYXIATION 


Because IGNITO lights as soon as gas enters the Mantle. 


AUTO LIGHTER Co., New York. New York, June 25, 1905, 


Gentlemen :—I have had your IGNITO outfits in my house for more than four months, and I 
require six more outfits to fit up the rooms on the second floor. Send six IGNITO outfits at once, 


and oblige, Yours truly, BERTHA MITCHELL, 116 East 59th St., New York. 


The entire Outfit, consisting of Ignito Self-Lighting Gas Mantle, ae Gas 
Regulating and Economizing Burner (Burners are branded “IGNITO”), Ignito Imported 
Opal “Q” Air Hole Globe, to be had from your dealer or send money order for $1.25 
direct to us, and we will send a complete Outfit, with ‘‘instruction booklet,’’ 
express prepaid. 


AUTO LIGHTER CO., park Ave., 130th & 13 1st Ste, N.Y, U.S.A. 


Don’t fail to mention ‘‘The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers, 
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reSTITS ate 


NO STROPPING. NO HONING. 





the barber habit, do not feel incredulous when you see things and hear things — 
from strangers and from friends—that seem ‘‘too good’’ to believe about the 
llette Safety Razor. While you are thinking it over, in just one brief minute’s time, 
there are hundreds of thousands of shaving men like yourself using a Gillette and 
oe that we we sensation of being quickly, safely and comfortably shaved. 
or a comparison: The old-time razor, forged blade always requiring stropping — 
honing, or the barber habit, both unsatisfactory — annoying, both expensive. 

The Gillette way — triple silver-plated razor made like a watch, 12 thin, flexible, 
highly tempered and keen double-edged blades — each blade with two edges that 
require no honing and no stropping. 

ach blade will shave you from 20 to 40 times and every shave will bring 
you comfort and pleasure. 

You practically have 


400 Shaves Without Stropping 


at less than 1 cent a shave. Over 200,000 now in use. Every one 
sold makes a friend for life. 

$5.00 complete in an attractive, compact, velvet-lined case. 

ASK YOUR DEALER for the Gillette Safety Razor. Accept no 
substitute. He can procure it for you. Write for our interesting 
booklet, which explains our thirty-day free trial offer. Most 
dealers make this offer ; if yours does not, we will. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


1141 Times BupG., 42d St. AND BRoaDWAY, NEW YORK 


Js because your old-time razor makes shaving a nightmare, or because you have 
i 
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Ti IDEAL SIGHT RESTORER 
oe / Is Your Sight Failing ? 


All refractive errors, muscular trouble and chronic 
diseases of the Eye successfully treated by scientific 
MASSAGE. 
yourselves to tank ley renewed eyesight” (Yestimonlal it) 
“I wish I coul afflicted they would 
the Restorera trial” (resimmil) <td 
English or German pamphlet mailed free. Address 


THE IDEAL COMPANY, 239 Broadway, New York. 


SUFFERING EYES 


Cured by Local and Constitutional Treatment. 

Our valuable book about Home Treatment of the eyes will be 
mailed free. If your = burn and are red; if you see floating specks and have 
headaches, write for our Free Advice. We give efficient treatment by mail at 
small expense. EXPERIENCE AND SUCCESS: This Institute is conducted 
by graduate pe oe a Moe om in a particular line of eye diseases. 
Thousands of cases have been cured effectively — many of long standing. 





ARE YOU LOSING YOUR SIGHT? 





Rerenences --- Herman Schuchhard, 30 Waverly Ave., Everett, Mass., cured of Cataracts; John Egan, 451 So. Front St., 
New Bedford, — TP cured of om Eyes of 20 years standing; Anna B. Daubenspeck, care of Weber's Drug Store, Indian- 
bh +, cured Congestion ie 


th Nerve. 
Cross Eyes Cured by Quick, Painless Treatment. 


BOSTON EYE INSTITUTE, 41 Boylston Street 


Suite 25, BOSTON, MASS. 


Dr.MILES’ — RHEUMATISM 


: Anti Pain Pills Cured 
Cure HEADACHE || without Medicine 


\And all Pain. 
25 Doses i We Want to Send Our Great New Exter- 
ig f, nal Remedy to Every Sufferer 
TO TRY FREE. * 


SEND YOUR NAME TO-DAY 


Don’t take medicine for rheumatism — Nature 
provided millions of pores for carrying off im- 
purities, and our new external remedy, Magic 
Foot Drafts, possesses the power of absorbin 

through the largest o: 

these pores the uric acid 

4 and other poisons which: 

A@ cause rheumatism. Al- 

% ready over 100,000 per- 

se Penal ~apeetee' “ sane = nent ge 

> through this simple, harmless appliance, which it 

Of These Little Tablets oe you nothing - try 4 ~ nee at oe 

Pai Gow Send your name to-day. e drafts come 

AND THE he Is E return mail er - you “> — with the 

enefit received, send us One Dollar. not, the 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. cost you nothing. The risk is ours. A valaabie 
SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE book on Rheumatism (illustrated in colors) comes. 


free with the trial Drafts. Magic Foot Draft Co., 
MILES MEDICAL CO., Elkhart, Ind. 943 Oliver Building, Jackson, Mich. " 


Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine’? when writing to advertisers. 
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NEW MODEL 
Incomparable White 

















Longer Wheelbase 
Down Draft 
More Room 
More Power 


Send for particulars 


WHITE MACHINE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 























Don’t fail to mention ‘‘The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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ALL 


FACIAL 
BLEMISHES 
REMOVED 








rd 


ERE is confirmation, direct, 
positive, convincing, that The ; B E A U t i O el 
Peck-Williamson UNDERFEED 


Furnace will save you % to % on 


your coal bills: 

“After looking. at several fur The Perfect Beautifier 
naces, including hot-air and hot- EAUTIOLA is the only harmless preparation that 
bad heat, Se ee, P pe B completely obliterates all facial blemishes, traces 
te oe f sat hee th = of care, worry, illness and exposure. After a few appii- 
io Bande ith © toome, bath ond cations of Beautiola, beauty of youth returns, and age 

sake 7 Wied centcentne ta ieseotn falls like a mantle from the face, leaving the skin soft, 
it nina ae UE cacanen ecping clear and velvety, not a wrinkle or blemish 
sea auiitaak Gieathes Of 8 Genres Beautiola is endorsed by the Medical Fra 
Suleerinoe = enlewhet bea ite Chemists and Dermatologists. It has made fac 
iolant Mah Sin onsen olan ak once beautiful ladies as youthful at forty and fifty as 
the auau abateieceraas ta tat they were at twenty, also used by men with same won- 
water haat, weet 918 Di worth cf cent derful results. Beautiola removes the worst cases of 
and could not keep his house warm prewm Wr 0 er eat oo 
enough to keep the pipes from freez- ena vice so cents. Every Box Guaranteed. 
ing. Iused 8 tons of ‘Cherokee’ Nut 5° : ~a A ‘ 




















Coal, at an expeuse of $27.00. The Send 2-ct stamp for Beautiola booklet, 
Furnace is easily managed, with but 
little smoke and lashes. I can ——. BE. R. BERRY CHEMICAL CO. 
mend The -Williamson : 
FEED Furnace to any one who is Dept. NI ST. LOUIS, M0. 
going to build.” 


The above was written ety to our 














agent in Kansas City, Mo., by Mr. 
— a ese ogee Mining ee 
and Metallurgist, 2834 Benton Blv’d., 

Kansas City, Mo. Hundreds of such The Kitchen and 


letters come to us unsolicited. It will 


pay you to investigate. 
Heating Plans and Service Hand Soap 
of our Engineering Depart- 
ment Absolutely FREE. The Best Soap Ever Introduced 


We want to send te FREE our UNDER- 
FEED book and fac-simile voluntary let- 
ters proving every claim we make. 


The Peck-Williamson Co. 
374 W. Fifth St. 


For cleansing and polishing Tin, Co: Brass 
andall Metals. For teameiak ond sapietieg Paint 
It Has No Equal in the Market 


For removing Tar, Pitch, Cement, Varnish, Paint, 
Axle Grease, Blac’ ing and all impurities from the 
hands, it is ual —— in soft, white 
and smooth, BEWARE OF IMITATIO 

For sale by all grocers. 


CHAS. F. BATES & CO., 
Proprietors and Manufacturers 
123 OLIVER ST. BOSTON 

Factory, Wollaston, Mass. 





Don’t fail to mention ‘‘The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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“High as the 
Alps in Quality” 


Irresistibly delicious, yet wholesome as bread and butter. 


PETER’S 


THE ORIGINAL 
SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


A sustaining food and a delicious after-dinner bonbon. 
Does not create thirst. 


If you have never tried PETER’S let us send you a sample. 
Address Dept. 5. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers, 78 Hudson St., NEW YORK 
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Does This 


Interest XEM AR | 


You? 


The great skin remedy will positively cure 


- - ECZEMA - - 


acné, and all other eruptions of the skin. A real specific 
for dandruff and all diseases of the scalp. Convincin 
testimonia Xemar mailed anywhere upon receipt o 
price, $1.00.**Cure guaranteed or money refunded. 

a MANUPACTURED ONLY BY 


M. M, VILLINES 
Shin and Scalp Specialist 
512 Washington Ave. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Write to-day for free sample. 

















Opium Cure 
A large package of my 


Pree remarkable cure for this 
death-dealing habit sent 
Absolutely Free in 
plain package. Also valuable book (sealed) 
and confidential advice of specialist who 
has devoted a life’s study to this disease, 
e Purdy Treatmentis not a “‘sub- 
stitute,” but a true cure, a permanent 
one, Never fails. All desires and 
symptoms depart at once, No pain, nervousness or de- 
— after-effects. No interference with regular 
es. Also builds up brain and body, giving you new 
bléod, energy and life. Taken at home without any- 
ove’s knowledge. It has released thousands from the 
grip of this awful disease. Send at once for Free Trial 
Treatment, Sealed Book and Advice, Address 
Dr. F.K. Purdy, Suite 39 Mitchell Bidg., Houston, Texas, 














Very small space, little time required. Staple as wheat. W 


supply failing, and prices advancing. We sell reliable plants 
and seeds, and our patrons have expert advice free. Send 
two 2 cent stamps for postage for our complete booklet and cur- 
i magazine; cir- 
culation 10,000, a5 cents per year. It tells all about medicinal 
Bl you can make your back-yard pay big 

vidends. It’s an opportunity—don’t miss it, Write y: 
CHINESE AMERICAN GINSENG COMPANY, 


rent issue of “Ginseng Garden,” the lea: 
ants and herbs and how 


inators_ of Ginseng Culture in Americ: 


663 Lacka Ste, Elmburst, Pa., (Suburb of Scranton.) 


Gro Medicinal 

W Plants 

Fortunes I[nSmall Gardens 
wv bed eneig eine eta phen 


Home Industry. Hardy everywhere in the 
mada. Easy to cultivate in City or Country: 
i 








ARIZONA COPPER 


_Own fifteen claims richest copper district Arizona. Give 
big interest to parties furnishing the needed funds for this 
year’s assessment work— must get $1,500.00 or forfeit the 
claims. A good opportunity for the large or small investor. 


Particulars, address — 
CONRAD E. SHEPPERD 
715 Buttonwood St. 
















FAT) : 
LSeNp.vou My. FREE, 
REATMENT Seno 













REROUS SUMMER SEASON 
TERRIBLE AND EXHAUST- 
















- reduction of fat. The i 
scientifically Perfected treatment 
ee are Gurpcced & the 
ese ingredients contain the 
great priticiples elaborated by Nature in the 
earth of the silent forests, 
By means of my scientifically perfected 
LES treatment I Can Reduce 
. Your Weight 3 to5 pounds 
@ week without any 
radical change in 
what you eat; no nau- 
seating drugs,no tight ban- 
dages nor sickening ca- 
thartics. [am a Regular 
Practicing Physician 
making a Specialty of 
the Reduction of Su- 
perfluous Fat. I will 
send you my new, sci- 
entifically perfected treatment F. 

SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN. 

By my new, original scientific treatment your 
weight will be reduced without causing wrinkles 
or flabbiness of skin. HEAVY ABDOMEN, 
DOUBLE OR UNDER CHIN or other dis- 
agreeable evidences of Obesity will disappear. 
Your form will acquire symmetry as the bulk of 
fatis removed; complexion will be cleared; 
troubles of heart, kidneys, stomach or other vita] 
organs will be remedied; and you will be de- 
lightfully astonished at the promptness and 
ease with which these results are accomplished 
under my system. 

Satisfaction teed. Call on me person- 
ally, or write for my new book on “ Obesity; 
Ite Cause and Cure.” Itis interesting, con- 

and instructive. It will be sent you 
free and prepaid; don’t send any money. Con- 
fidential correspondence invited from all. Write 
today. Address 


HENRY €. BRADFORD, Mi. D., 
45 BRADFORD BUILDING, 
20 East 22nd St., New York City. 








































Fat people can be quickly reduced te 
Mormal by our guaranteed Home treat- 
ment, Nochargetotry it. Will ree 
duce your weight 5 pounds a 
week without dictingor exercising. 
Perfectly harmless, no wrinkles or dis- 
comfort, Don’t take our word for this, 
we will prove it at our own expense. Write today for Free 
Treatment and illustrated book on Obesity. Costs you nothing. 
Address Dr, Bromley Co., Dept. 13 243 Broadway , New Yor! 








PHILADELPBHIA, PA. 





SEEDS AND ROOTS. Prices low. 
50 cent book on Culture and Profits of Gin- 
seng FREE. Send for it. Address i 
D. 


BRBANDT, Box 608, BREMEN, OHIO, 





SOUVENIR POST CARDS 


Send 10c for our handsome set of samples and complete cata- 
logue listing subjects from all over the world at lower prices than 
ever sold before. NATIONAL POST CARD co., 

. $84 Logan Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers, 
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WINSL 
fa — Ow, 





Mothers! 
Mothers!! 
Mothers!!! 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for tueir CHILDREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure and 
ask for “ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take 
no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








Speed 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
PLASTIGMAT 


the highest achievement of the 
lens-maker’s art. Makes perfect 
pictures where others fail. 


When fitted with the 


Volute Shutter 


an ideal outfit for any camera. 
Specify Plastigmat and Volute 
when ordering your Camera. They 
are supplied on all makes. 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 








SALESMEN 
MAKE 
BIG MONEY 


We want good wide- 
awake men in every 
locality to sell 


The Chiacgo 
Typewriter 








We give youa free machine to sell at #35. This 

ing alone should do the business. But you can back this 

u B by showing a man that The Chicago has points of 

advantage possessed by no other machine; and the touch, 
speed, convenience and durability equal to any of the 
fi00 machines made by the trust. Write today for our 
iberal proposition, full particulars and free catalogue. 


CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO., 151 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


t sav- 














Coate's Non-Gummable 


|MUCILAGE BOTTLE 


Never clogs a ee dauby. 
ooden top, 
looks neat. 
Aluminum 
stem, never 
rusts off or dis- 
Felt tip spreads 
thin and evenly. 

Filled with 

( = gum Arabic) M 
ever moulds, sours or dis- 
colors. Of most stationers. 
If yours won’t sell it, refuse 
substitutes. Send 15¢ to 

cove. postage. 


W. P. 3.8.2." Mfrs. 














Ww 


Glycerine, Soap, 


MAMA’S FAVORITE 
The secret of a healthy and beautiful skin and a perfect com- 
plexion, Its pertume is unequaled and i iP yisa 
sign of its purity. Send 15c in stamps for full sizesamplecake. 


MOLAERS EET Eee i 
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IF 


**A Bird in the Hand 
Is Worth Two in the Bush” 


How much is a Policy 
Contract worth which 





GUARANTEES 





an annual statement of the amount 
of each individual’s share in the 
Dividend-Endowment Fund (deferred 
dividends) when compared with a 
Contract under which an apportion- 
ment or statement of surplus 
or profit is postponed until 


the end of 20 yearsr 









Assets - - $16,606,229 
Insurance in Force $74,892,289 








¢ 
SF a TOI UGS 
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United States Hotel 


FAMOUS FOR ITS CUISINE 
BOSTON 
two blocks from “ The Sou 


ONL 
Tomei en and Elevated R. R. co 
Electric cars 


hotel, it has s vantages fi 
, orn aes travelin 


establishments, . is igedle % 


for Commercia Requiring 
le R 


American Plan, $2.50 and upwards. 


Euro: Plan, rooms only $1.00 and 
pean y$ up 


Send for circulars. 


TILLEY HAYNES, 
Proprietor. Manager. 





the door to all parts 
of the city an ometts. Being a family 


JAS. G. HICKEY, 





yulphoz pid of 


yp E MARK 


i) Invaluable at this season 
i of the year. A better 
cleaner than soap and 
at the same time posi- 
| tively germicidal. 





| A tablespoonful in every 
| pail of cleaning water in- 

| Sures perfectly sanitary 
qi conditions. 





Above trade mark on all 











kgs. Atall dealers, 10, 
Sold tn New Fi) 25, 50, $1.00. 10 and ‘25¢ 
York ctly P!1, |] kgs. by mail of Philadelphia: 
& Condit, Park ‘ Geo. B. Evans, 
& Tilford, Washington: 
legei-Coop- Alex. Daggett. 
er’s, we San F : 





Waterhouse & 
Price Co, 








LEARN Fit GLASSES 


oJ sending for our FRE 
BOOK on the EYE. It el 

tell you all about it. Geta 

Profession that pays you from 


$75 to $150 Per Month 


The Optical Preis will 
do it for you ° so 
pleasant, profitable or so little 
worked. No longer neces- 
a to work for some one 
else at a meagre salary. For 
a short time only we are sending our book free. it will 
teach you to be an Optician and costs you nothing. 
postal card will bring it by return mail, all charges paid. 


JACKSONIAN OPTICAL COLLEGE ® 


DEPT. c23 JACKSON, MICHIGAN 














Superfluous Hair 
es aaa Removed 


OTH- 
WHEN you bare je tried ALL OTH: 


OND SUBD WAY to take hair off 
face, neck, arms, etc., 80 it vere 


ES TH 

HELE DO ; mht = Be ig gma 
ill do it without inju: 
pe ING ELSE 
W I have the true 
wate for jaformation that i 

KE YOU HAPPY, sent sealed 
in plain envelo pes AMts "Bey attention given you, 


296 Douglas ee at., "New York. 














fara 4 a wet on and teach you meng <p hoes m= 

Send us your address and we will 

ey lain the —— me ally, rom cathe we guarantee aclear profit 

for eve: re svete absolutely sure. Write at once. 
ZOTAL x ANOFACTURIN iG CO., Box {279 Detroit, Mich. 


your address 
sna we re willl 4 you 
2 echt ro eo a = 
5 








EWSPAPER 
CORRESPONDENT 


They arein demand everywhere. Make your 
spare time count for something. Newspapers 
want the news everywhere. In every town, vill- 
age and city there is room for a correspondent. 
o previous experience necessary. We teach you 
how to get news, where to get it, how to write 
it, how and where to sell it. There is no reason 
why any ordinary intelligent and observant 
person, no matter where situated, should not 
earn from $25 to $100 per month evenings hale 
for newspa pe by oem nn gveniies,) h 
days, etc. d for our kiet, “How to W - 
For Money,” telling how any person of somal 


intelligencecan understand and apply the course we = teach. 


NO. WESTERN « 
2319North Dupont Ave., Dept. 





Graceful 
and Economical 


Sanitarium. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Address, Dress Dept., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





U Need JT 


Adjustable Comfortable 
Washable 


Endorsed by the World Renown- 
Battle Creek Send 
for descriptive booklet-— FREE. 


Write for terms and territory today, 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 


E 125 Washington Ave., N., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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A Life Insurance 
Text ” Book indispensable 


to every policy-holder, insurance agent, 
banker, investor, business man and all 
those who carry insurance or contem- 
plate insuring their lives. 


AN OBJECT LESSON —for the in- 
surer and the insured—of the man- 
-agement and mismanagement of Life 
Insurance Trust Funds. 


A careful analysis of the gross misdo- 
ings of THE BIG THREE LIFE IN- 
SURANCE ‘COMBINE and the causes 
that led to its disruption. A compila- 
tion of the first six articles of THE Era 
MaGazine'’s Startling series on “ THE 
DESPOTISM OF COMBINED MIL- 
LIONS.” The edition in press being 
limited you should order at once. 


Price 50 Cents in Paper Covers. $1.00 in Cloth. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS NOW. 








Why Publishing Company 
Deposit, New York 
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- You Can 


you can increase the force of 
your sales force 50%— 


you can multiply your own 
selling ability 100 %— 


you can build up your business 

100% — 

you can make 3 times as much 
money— 


3 times as easy 
by the 


Sheldon Course 
in Salesmanship 


g All that Blackstone is to the law Shel- 
don’s Correspondence Course is to the 
selling end of a business. 


@ We say that, but we are not alone when 
we say it—thousands of students who 
have put it to the proof say it with us—the 
men who have gone through the course, 
— it.and turned it into dollars—they 
Say it. 


@ The men who have made money by it 
and improved their positions through it— 
they say that Sheldon’s Correspondence 
Course in Salesmanship made their rise 
possible. 


@ Hundreds of men who are today in con- 
trol of big organizations were underlings, 
kept down and back until Sheldon’s Course 
opened the way. 


@ Let us send you the booklet that tells 
you about this great study—this science 
of salesmanship, the principles and studies 
which underly it and upon which commer- 
cial success is founded. 


@ You owe it to yourself, to your business, 
and to your men (upon whom your busi- 
ness depends) to give yourself and them 
the help which Sheldon’s Course alone can 
give. 


@ It is a duty upon you; the duty of suc- 
cess ; the obligation of it. 


@ “Sheldon’s Salesmen” are the hardest 
men of allto compete with. They have 
their salesmanship red d to a sci 

They know how to anticipate, how tojudge, 
how to approach, how to demonstrate. 





q You are interested in this sort of thing, 
and you will be still more interested when 
you have looked further into the question. 


@ We have some very valuable booklets 
that are ful] of meat, telling all about this 
Science of Salesmanship. You want them 
~—we will mail them to you on request. 


The Sheldon School 
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Writes Black 
Copies Purple 


The new indelible pencil that has 
all the good qualities of a good foun- 
tain pen, without the bother 

The writing is permanent. 

It writes freely, smoothly, carries 
and holds a sharp point. 

It makes a better copy than copy- 
ing ink. 

Both letter and copy are indelible. | 

Is sold with or without nickel pencil | 

int protector by all stationers. | 
Ofer all records requiring speed or | 
memoranda of a permanent character, | 
Dixon’s Eterno will be found a great 
convenience, as the writing will last as 
long as the paper endures. a 
wien ee Sal inetd teat WR 
use. Sent free. N 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 











(1407) The Republic, Chicago j 

















The Best Cooking Range 
Made 


Sold for Cash or on 
Monthly Payments 


$10 to $20 
Saved 


Freight Paid 


Your money re- 
funded after six 
mnoths’ trial if 


Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range. 


is not 50 per cent. better than others, My superior loca- 
tion on e Erie, where iron, steel, coal, freights and 
skilled labor are cheaper and best, enables me to furnish 
a TOP NOTCH Steel Range at a clean saving of $10 to 
$20. Send for free catalogues of five distinct lines, fifty 
styles and sizes, with or without reservoir, for city, town 
or country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP 


Practical Steel Range Man 
663 Summit Street TOLEDO, OHIO 
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“TULIPS 
NARCISSUS 


or IRIS 


These are 

for the 
Subscribers 

of the 

High Class 
Montbly, 

The 

Home Magazine 


BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING 





A Most 
Generous 
Offer 


By a fortunate importation 
direct from Holland we are 





able to offer in combination 
with subscriptions to THE 
HomeE MAGAZINE, high 
“grade bulbs for Fall planting. 


The sole object in offering 
these bulbs as a-premium is 
to introduce THE HOME 
MAGAZINE to new readers. 


These selected 
Named 


Varieties 


must not be confused with 

the miscellaneous, hodge 

e, cheap bulbs. Every 

lb has character and beau- 
ty, unsurpassed, and 


We Guarantee 
Satisfaction. 


This 
Surprising 
Bargain 


in bulbs is offered solely in 
connection with subscriptions 
to THE HoME MAGAZINE. 


Send 
Ten 
Cents 


for sample copies of THE 
Home MAGAZINE, including 
the August issue which con- 
tains an article by its regular 
floriculture editor, Eben E. 
Rexford, on “When and How 
to Plant Bulbs.” There is 
no writer on flowers equal to 
Mr. Rexford ; his department 
on Floriculture in The Home 
Magazine is extremely help- 
ful to amateurs, 


FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


received before November 1, 1905, we will send (prepaid) to any address in the United States, a peers subscrip- 
tion to THE HOME MAGAZINE, together with any one of the following choice collections of bulbs : 


BULB COLLECTIONS WITH SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE HOME MAGAZINE 


Offer No.1: A year’s subscription, with 25 Tulips, 
“La Reine” (white), and 25 Tulips, Artus (ecarlet). 

Offer No.2: A year’s eiacrigtion, with 25 Tulips, 
L’Immaculate (white), and 25 Tulips (Rose shades). 

Offer No.3; A year’s subscription, with # Narcis- 
sus, Alba Plena Oderata (Double White Poet’s). 


Offer No.4: A r’s subscription, with 35 Narcis- 
sus, Von Scion (Double Yellow). 


nish 


Offer No.5: A year’s subscription, with 50S ee 
ris, 


N 
Iris Belle Chinoise (yellow), and 50 Spanis 
British Queen (white). 

No. 6: A year’s subscription, with 50 Spanish 
Tris, Belle Chinoise (yellow), and 50 Spanish Iris, 
Formosa (blue). 

Offer No.7: A year’s subscription, with 50 S 

Iris, British ogee (white), and so Spanis! 
Formosa (blue). 


nish 
Iris, 


TO ADVERTISERS — The circulation of THE HomE MAGAZINE is guaranteed 100,000 minimum, but the 
August and September numbers will be 170,000. Space rate 45 cents per agate line, $65 a quarter page. It 
reaches intelligent women, and is therefore an excellent medium for advertising women’s requisites and family 


supplies. No obj 


ble advertising accepted. Forms close on the 18th of the preceding month. 


ADDRESS 


The Home Magazine 


505 Seventh St. South 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


P. V. COLLINS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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The groves were God’s first temples.” 


SEPTEMBER 
IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS 


« 


No finer place in September can be 
found than the Adirondacks. The air 
is cool and bracing, the scenery beau- 
tiful, and they can be reached in a 
night from Boston, New York or 
Niagara Falls. All parts of the Adi- 
rondacks are reached by the 








NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


Write for Catalog 


weft coptol No. go of the. Hour Duck Sestess HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON 
will be sent free on receipt of a 2-cent stamp by ARMS C0 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, ° 


New York Central R. R., Grand Central Sta- 370 Park Avenue 
ton, Par. Fae WORCESTER - - MASS. 























For our THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL SERIES of 
Tours Around the World, select parties, limited to twelve 
members, will leave San Francisco on September 27, 
October 12, November 4, ’05. The Tours include visits to 


HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA, 
THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 
CEYLON, BURMAH, 
INDIA, EGYPT, ETC. 


A comprehensive six months’ tour; all travelling ex- 
penses and cost of sight-seeing on a most liberal scale 
included; highest class arrangements throughout. 


$1,675 to $1,975 


SIMILAR TOURS, TRAVELLING EASTWARD AND COVER- 
ING THE SAME ROUTE IN THE REVERSE DIRECTION, 
LEAVE NEW YORK NOVEMBER II, 30 AND DECEMBER 9. 





NEW YORE: 261 and 1185 Broadway and 649 Madison Avenue 
Thos Cook & SO BOSTON: 832 Washington St. PHILADELPHIA: 830 Chestnut St. 
€ CHICAGO: 234 So. Clark St. SAN FRANCISCO: 621 Market St. 
AND 126 OFFICES ABROAD, 


ESTABLISHED 184! 
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She Search Light 


Thrown on the Activities of the World 











ee 


an me News of | 


Today condensed To families desir- 
—— ing a crisp, clean 


and attractively paper, societies 
studying current 
events, schools, 
libraries, clubs— 
4 tt all alive to its 

Lhe Search Light . value and up-to- 
date history of the, 

week’s progress 


presented 











The 


Best 
ag Weekly 
rie il eo in the World 


Not only our word for it, but 
your own opinion after examining sample copy 





But one of numerous similar criticisms: 
“ Your paper is what everyone has more or less consciously been waiting for 
and wanting — a vitascope of the world of civilization as it grows before our eyes. 
Whatever other periodicals one may read, no one, I should suppose, could afford 


to do without yours.”—Fulian Hawthorne, author, journalist and critic. 


The Search-Light Publishing Co. “nev'vor™ 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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During the hot weather everyone wants ice cream. Don’t bother 
with a troublesome recipe that makes work in the kitchen. Try 


Jell-O Ice Cream Powder 


Everything but the ice in the package—simply add a quart of milk 
and freeze in the usual way. ‘No heating, no fussing, no trouble. 
Makes about two quarts of delicious ice cream—pleases everybody. 


Costs only ic. a plate 


Gold Medal, Highest Award World’s Fair, St. Louis, 1904. 
‘Approved by Pure Food Commissioners. Two packages for 
25c at grocers. If your grocer can’t supply you send his name 
and 25c in stamps for two packages, enough for one gallon. 
Order to-day sure. 
Four kinds — Vanilla, Chocolate, Strawberry and Unflavored. ' 
Send for beautifully illustrated recipe book showing : 
fifty ways of making ice cream. : 


Portland exposition, THE GENESEE PURE FOOD C0., LE ROY, N.Y. 


We give you in extra 


| 


Golf in Hawaii 
OW In tawall 
is golf under perfect conditions, 
Two 9-hole links always at the 
disposal of visitors, ‘The equable 
climate makes all outdoor sports 

enjoyable every month of the year. 

First-class hotel accommodations. 
Send for beautiful Hawaii Book full of 
photographs that make the island live 

before you. 

HAWAII PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
NEW YORK HONOLULU, T. Ht. LOS ANGELES 


41 W. 34th St. For Rates and Sailings angi to 207 W. Third St. 
OCEANIC S.S. Co., 427 Broadway, N. Y. ACIFIC MAIL §&.S. CO. 
109 Adams St., Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 
653 Market St., San Francisco Chicago New York 
. CANADIAN AUSTRALIAN S.S. Co., 458 Broadway, New York, 

or Agents of ali raiircad and steamship lines. 


21 Main Street 


shoe value the jobber’s 
and retailer’s profits. The 
sole of a Reliance shoe is made 
of oak bark tanned leather, tough 
and Sasells, -_ —_ us as mae 
as the sole of any $6.00 shoe 0 
the market. Every piece of leather in 
every Reliance shoe is up to the same high 
standard. The work weneny is the product of 
the most skilled shoemakers. Reliance shoes are 
made on custom models and handsomely finished. 
In wear and shape-retaining qualities, foot comfort 
and style, we guarantee the Reliance at $3.50 equal 
to any retail $6.00 shoe made. Reliance shoes are 
made with a narrow shank which properly supports 
the weight and prevents the foot crowding into fore- 
art of shoe causing pain and discomfort, the grace- 
ul curve at the heel prevents slipping up and down. 
We fit you perfectly and fully you in every way. 
Reliance shoes are delivered, express prepaid, for 
$3.75. Write for our latest FREE style-book and self-measurement blank. 


RELIANCE SHOE COMPANY 
FRIENDSHIP, N. Y. 
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Second 5% Dividend This Year 


October 1, 1905, another dividend of 5% wili be paid (the regular 

if pas and 1¢ additional for six bs), derived from sale 

of shiploads of mahogany cut from our 288,000-acre ation in 

Campeche, Mexico, and shipped to New York and M 3 cargoes 

of products every few months shipped in steamboat owned by Com. 

pany's management. This is the second 54 dividend this year, mak ing 
10% to be paid, instead of 84, as vide 

22% Dividends 

And when our "si are develo and fubber, 

benequen and tropical fruits begin to produce, 22¢is a Seana ae estimate 

of y dividends that will be paid ; that is, we estimate that the fourteen 

acres represented by cach share will, after seven years, produce $66 a year, 

which is 22% of par_value of the stock. _We have many sources of revenue: 

Mahogany, rosewood, Spanish cedar and other cabinet woods, alone worth 

$10,206,000, at New York prices ; marketable _ woods ready to cut and ship 

Worth $2,500,000 at New York ; 60,000 -grown rubber trees; 250,000 

full-grown chicle (chewing gum) producing trees; 1800 head cattle; 

2§0 oxen; 200 mules, horses, swine. Stores, mills and factory operating. 


A Certainty, Not Speculation 


Remember, there is no element of speculation about this proposition ; 
no probability of shrinkage in values or failure of development; no chance 
of loss to investors, as the plantation, with its natural wealth, buildings 

and other improvements, always will be ample security for stockhelcers, teing free of 
encumbrance and deeded in trust for their er amg to a Philadelphia trust com- 
pany. Stock is selling fast. Over 1100 stock bolders g holcing one to 1co shares each, 


Shares, $5 per Month per Share 
. 4 limited number of shares offered at par on installments of $5 per month per share. 
Make application at once. This is an opportunity to secure an investment that pays 
more than the 8% guaranteed. By applying now you participate in forthcoming 5% divi- 
dend, Send $5 or more( but not more than $60, a year's instalments,) on each share 
wanted. Our gers have d two other Mexican plantations. ‘Stock of both 
worth $50 per share above par. Over 7,000 stockholders drawing increasing dividends 


OFFICERS | BOARD OF DIRECTORS 














President, Wm. H. ARMSTRONG, a 1g 


Ex-U. S. Railroad Com'r, Phila., Pa. Pres. City Nat. Bank, Mason City, 1a. 
: Vice-President, Cor. A. K. MCCLURE Joun B. BARNES, 
Sg Ex-Editor Times, Phila, Pa. yaiteg aprome Cons. Regi, Het. 
Write immediately and ask for handsomely illus- Secretary and Treasur er,C. M. DuPont PowderW orks,W ilmington,Del. 
trated paper and list of stechbelders whe have McManon, Phila. , Pa. A. G, STEWART, 
received a total of 51% in dividends, Counsel,A.L.W ANAMAKER,Phila., Pa. Atty.Gen. of Porto Rico, San Juan, P.R. 


INTERNATIONAL LUMBER & DEVELOPMENT CO., 768 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 


Not ‘just any way to California 


<A tour to the Pacific Coast should be planned with a view to using the best way, not “just 
any way.” Experienced travelers have learned that the most convenient service need cost no 
more than the least convenient. Moreover, there is, if routes be wisely chosen, quite as much 
to see between the East and California, as there is in California itself. It was with these facts 
in mind that the Burlington Route installed, some years ago, a special personally-conducted 
tourist service from Boston, Chicago and St. Louis through to San Francisco or Los Angeles 
via Denver, Colorado Springs, Manitou, Pueblo, Canon City, Royal Gorge, Ute Pass, Mount of 
the Holy Cross, Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake and the majestic Sierras. The plan met with 
immediate success. Today there seems no other so generally popular with California tourists. 
It combines the great advantages, absolute comfort and worryless convenience, with that other 
important merit,economy. During the fall and winter of 1905 it will be a little better than it 
ever was before. We firmly believe it would suit you better than any other tourist service in 
America. At least we should like you to know more about it. 











Through cars from Chicago and St. Louis every 
Burlindton day, Sept. 15 to Oct. 31, 1905. 
. cAny Burlington Route representative will be pleased to provide full details and 


Route illustrated literature, or you may secure such by writing P. S, Eustis, 113 Q 
Bidg., Chicago, 
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Don’t leave comfort, convenience and order 
at home when you travel. Take them along 
by packing your clothes in a 


Stallman Dresser Trunk 





Built like a dresser. Everything you want 
when and where you want it. Keeps garments 
in perfect condition. Simplifies ing and 
unpacking, eliminates re-packing. Strongest 
roomiest, most convenient trunk made and 
costs no more than the ordinary ag Sent 
Cc. O. D. privilege examination. d two 
cent stamp for booklet. . 


F. A. STALLIIAN 
45 West Spring St. - Columbus, Ohio 


4% 


and Absolute Security 





is an exceptionally good investment these 
days. 

That’s what this big, sony bank offers 
yous and its simple system of Banking by 

ail permits you to deposit your savings or 
idle funds with it, no matter where you live. 

Interest is payable or compounded twice 
a year, and your funds are quickly available 
any time you need money. 


Department “‘A?? booklet tells how to bank 
by mail. Better write for it today. 


THE UNION 
SAVINGS 
BANK 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 
Prick Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 














THE CHICAGO & ALTON 
runs the largest passenger engines 
in the world 
They keep the trains on time 

Between Chicago, 
St. Louis, 
Kansas City and 
Peoria 


Geo. J. CHARLTON, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














The 
Mechanical Accountant 





Saves time and labor. Performs all kinds 
of arithmetical work by pressing the keys. 
The only computing machine that does not require a 

second addition to prove its correctness. The upper set 


of dials enables the operator to perform self 
addition. rite for fres trial offer and booklet “4.” 


MECHANICAL ACCOUNTANT CO. 
1-23 Warren St., Providence, R. I. 
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For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A. scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years 


AT THB FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


THe ecleyv 








Birmingham, Ala. Washington, D. C. Des Moines, fa. Baffalo, N. Y. Marrisburg, Pa. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 211 N. Capitol St. Loxtacten, Ot. pA ne Plains, N.Y. pittsburg, Pa., 
San Francisco, Cal., Dwight, Ml. sO Lente ie. est B Denaloca Ave, , 4246 Fifth Ave. 


" 108 
1190 Market St. Marion, Ind. 808 Locust St. Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. I. 


2 
West Haven,Conn. Plainfield, Ind. North Conway, N. H. $12 N. Broad St. Salt Lake City, Utah. 


( 
: 
~ 2 | CURED MY RUPTURE 














| Will Show You How to Cure Yours. Send 
No Money, Just Your Name and Address 


I was helpless and bed-ridden for Pg from a double rw No truss 
could hold. Doctors said I would die if not operated on. fooled them all 


ET TT 


and cured myself ¥ > discovery. I will send the cure free by mail if 
you write for it. t cured me and has since cured thousands. It will cure 
you. Write today. Capt. W. A. Collings, Box 1042 Watertown, N. Y. 





SAG 





TATTLE 


a 


Carmelita 
Fans 


The dantiest fans at the 
lowest prices, 


a ee 














| am offering some special bar- 
gains for September to those 
who will send this ad 
with order. 


ELE LE LITERS MEPL LL PS SLE A TOI OE TG SE NEE ES A 


Send today for free catalogue. 
& 
CARMELITA 


NEW YORK: 220 Broadway PARIS 
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A Delicious Food ] PAR Unlike Other Chowders 

sabenlae tore acon pes || Y Fagen ranean 
ssing favor; is absolutely pare || a BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 

Pullman Buffet Cars. & } 4 Franklin St. Portland, Me. 





What Is Daus’ (SF SETS FRE FOR SIX . 
Ee devs fer mating 100, OO IRS a MONTHS 
spaasobe Bare pooh 


‘THE MINING HERALD. Leading mining and finan- : 
: cial paper, giving valuable information on mining and oil 
tiscount of 883¢ p.c. OF $5 Net ‘ aes, principal companies, best fay gl oe ying — 


and showing how immense profits may be 


THE FELIX V. DAUS — : 
DUPLICATOR CO. ra lutely safe investments. Write for it to-day. 


Daus Building, 111 John St., New York cy. A. L. WISNER & CO., 32 Broadway, New York 


le on abso- 


INITIAL PIN FOR BOYS Centete 


me WITH YOUR OWN INITIAL ON IT Stemep 
\ We will-give every boy a pin who fills out the coupon on back and en- 
Ys; closes 4 cents in postage stamps. These pins are guaranteed to be made 
of solid German silver and blue enamel, and we want every boy in America 

to have one. These pins can be worn in several ways: Ist, as a necktie or 

scarf pin; 2nd, on the lapel or vest; 3d, in your button hole. We send 

\ 5 other coupons like this one with your pin, and you must agree to give 


ESTABLISHED @ESTAR: PAID UP CAPITAL 


JULY 18, 1894 “MONTHLY $100,000.00 
Oak Park, Illinois 


id esoyy, 


Utd [edwy 20 e904 


-w0xgng ‘Ujq JA¥Og SY Ui0Mm oq UD 
AAT ( Pat =f 


*yomvug pue seats 
UvULIeg peoyuTiENS o1¥ SU} 


BE SURE TO FILL our COUPON ON NEXT PAGE 
Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers, 
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ook on your 


DIAMONDS 


Sold to You on a Charge Account—Prices that Are Right { 


Just say to us— 
“I want a DIAMOND” 


And we'll send you any stone or ring which 
strikes your fancy. Our handsomely illus- 
trated catalogue shows the beautiful Gems 
just as they are—every one brilliant. spark- 
ling, of fire and Pure White. Pick out 
anything you like, and we’ll send it for your 
inspection without a cent to pay. 

hen it comes, examine the diamond 
carefully—notice its depth and purity—watch 
it sparkle and gleam, and throw out its 
many rays of light. Then imagine how it 
finger or shirt front—how it would set off 


and give elegance to your appearance—what an impression it 


would create among 


your friends. Or, if intended as a present, 


think with what delighted surprise your mother, wife, daughter 
or sweetheart would receive it. 

When you have seen what a beauty it is, then if you decide to 
keep it, pay for it on the terms most convenient for yourself, and* 


THE WALKER-EDMUND CO. ..d772rts72,cf Diamonds 


N107 State St., (Columbus Memorial Building,) Chicago, U. S. A. 





wear it while you pay. Say a fifth of the 
price down and balance monthly—or on any 
reasonable basis. 

If you wish a larger stone at any time, or 
desire other jewelry, we will always allow 
you the full price you have paid us on a new 

rchase, or perhaps a little more, for Pure 

hite Gems— our kind of diamonds— are 
advancing every day. 


Send for our illustrated Diamond and 
Watch Catalogue today, and make a paying 
investment in a Diamond, something you 
can enjoy daily while you are paying for it, 
and which will increase in value every 
year. The Watches listed in our Catalogue 
represent the very best values, and are sold 
by us on the same special terms. Remem- 
ber, we pledge ourselves to satisfy you in 
every way. We have pleased thousands, 
and know we can please you. 





CLARK'S ag = Feb. e. by 70 days, $400 and up 


by Specially Chartered S 


Arabic, 16,000 tons. 


" . Select parties—!0 persteleWhder superior management 
Start Sept. 20, Oct. 28, Dec. 9. Highest Class Arrangements 





FLASH LIKE THE GENUINE 


Day 


i= can own a diamond equal in brilliancy to 


or night. Solid gold mounting. You 


cutti; 
jooth and close without pulling. 


any genuine stone at one-thirtieth the cost. 
ARODA DIAMONDS 
ms stand acid test. and expert examination. 
™ We guarantee them. See them first then 
pay. Write for Catalogue. 


DRY HONE’ enables youto obtain an edges ahich 
only an experienced barber can give. anfeten anti- 
septic and takes away all germs Packed in neat, 
attractive box. Sent postpaid a receipt of $1.00. 


lofunded. 
The Redlands Hone Co., 83 Sanches 8t., Redlands, Cal. 








cial In itial Pin Coupo 


Spe 


The STAR MONTHLY, . . OAK PARK, Noth % ¥ 
Please send me one German Sileer Enamel Stick Pin, and 5 other ry like e@y 


this one. I agree to give the coupons to § boy iends as soon as I get 


them. I enclose 4 cents in postage stamps as requir 








Name 


Street, P. O. Bor 
or Rural Route: 





hole or Lapel Pin. 


State 
w@ The STAR MONTHLY, 


Town 
Initial Wanted 


Write or print your name ve 





These pins are guaranteed German 
Silver and Enamel. 
Can be worn as Scarf Pin, Button- 








SEE FULL PARTICULARS ON PRECEDING PAGE 
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A short story, but a superb player in ap- 
pearance, durability and musical effect. 
The unerring fingers of the mechanism, in place of 
the uncertain fingers of the hands, charm the listener 
and inspire the performer. 

Send for our new illustrated catalog. Free on ap- 
plication. 


The Chase & Baker Co. 


Eastern Department and Factory 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Western Department, 250 Wabash Ave. 


CHICAGO 


LONDON, ENG. BERLIN, GER. 
174 Friedrichstrasse 








— elegant fast day train, 
“Diamond 8S 
for conve: 
Buffet-library cars, complete dining cars, 
parlor cars, draw ¢- seem and buffet 
sleeping cars, reclining chair cars. 


Through tickets, rates, etc., of I. C. R.R. 
agents and those o connecting lines. 





A. H. HANSON, Gen’. Pass’r Act., Cuicaco. 





Elastic Heating 


ws 


may at any time be easily and quickly 
changed in size should room or building be 
altered in size (65% of all buildings are 
remodeled). Unlike stoves and hot air 
furnaces, they make a building investment 
which never plays out—can always be 
adapted to meet any change in heating 
requirements. 


As IDEAI., Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators do 
not rust or corrode, they will outlast the buildin. Out- 
fit soon pays for itself in keeping down coal bill. Fix 

our fire not oftener than once each night and morning. 

ow simply put in OLD or new buildings —/arm or 

city — piping is concealed and radiation placed in out 
of the ved positions. 

IDEAL Boilers are made in all sizes, for any build- 
ing. AMERICAN Radiators are made in all sizes, 
shapes and 36 patterns—no place for dust to lodge — 
invisible legs for carpeted floors — plate warmers for 
dining rooms —- narrow shapes for halls and bathrooms 
—smooth, washable radiators for kitchens, nursery, 
etc.— big radiators for storm vestibules, outer hallways 
and along exposed walls. You will need our catalogue 
to choose from. Mailed free. Those who remember 
last winter’s cold, write us today— now, before Winter, 
not ¢hen, when it’s here. Our goods are warehouse 
in all parts of the United States. 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Dept. 18 CHICAGO 
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Hnnouncement 
Extraordinary!! 


To the Readera of the National Magazine!!! 


HILE acting as official photographer 
of the Trans-Mississippi and Inter- 
national Exposition held in Omaha, 
Neb., during 1898, Mr. F. As:Rinehart ob- 
tained the largest and perhaps the best col- 
lection of Indian photographs that is in ex- 
istence today, and taking into consideration 
the fact that already the most famous of the 
American Indians have passed away, makes 
this collection of photographs of great bis- 
toric value. 
We have made arrangements that enables 
us to present absolutely free to every 
mew subscriber to the National Maga- 
zine, who sends his subscription direct.to 
this office during the month of Sept., 1905, 
a beautiful Portfolio containing twenty 
pictures of the most famous American 
Indians selected from Mr. Rinehart’s col- 
lection. Each of these pictures is 7 x g in. 
in size and is reproduced from the original 
photographs in color and native costume. 
Any person desiring to preserve accur- 
ate pictures of the original owners of 
this great republic for the benefit of their children or their children’ s children-should take 
immediate advantage of this very generous offer. 
This rare collection of Indian pictures will adorn any library, boudoir or any part of: 
any home, whether kept inside the “ Portfolio” or framed singly for the walls. 4 
Write a letter like this TO-DAY: 
THE CHAPPLE PUBLISHING Co., LTD. 944 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. ji 
GENTLEMEN :—Please find enclosed $1.00 for one year’s subscription tothe National 
Magazine, commencing Sept., 1905, issue, and the Portfolio of Rinehart’s Famous 
American Indians. Send to 


Name Street 
City State 
Your Money Back @ithout a Word!!! 


After you receive the Portfolio and the first copy of the NATIONAL MaGazine if you 
are dissatisfied in any way return the Portfolio to us and we will return your dollar 
without a quibble. On the other hand, if you are satisfied with your bargain we 
ask that you speak to five friends about it and suggest that they too become members of 
the NATIONAL MAGAZINE family. 
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THE HISTORY OF GHAMPAGNE.—No. 3, 


BENEDICTINE MONK named Dom Perignon, noticed that 
grapes from some soils imparted fragrance, others flavor, 
etc., to the famous Champagnes of Old France, and he 
hit upon the idea of blending the product of 
several vintages. 

All the delicate skill of Champagne’s inven- 
tor, crowned, by centuries oN provement, are 
known to the makers of 


Great Western 


Extra Dry 


The fragrant, clear~and fine product of the oldest vineyards in 
New York State. 

The age of these vineyards has made it possible to attain the 
chemical conditions of soil which have imparted to foreign Cham- 
pagnes their peculiar quality. 

This has not been accomplished in any other American vineyards, 
and is due to the long period of cultivation with scrupulous care. : 

Great Western is the finest American Champagne—the only one 
granted a gold medal at Paris. 

Actually equal to foreign Champagnes at half the price. The 
duty, not the quality, makes the difference. . 

We invite comparison. Order a bottle and see. 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., Sole Makers, RHEIMS, N. Y. 
Sold everywhere by Dealers in Fine Wines. 











First in ne office of the — 
Business man 


UNDERWOOD 


PEOPLE . pai holds the “Right 


\ gasses) of line” at <=), 
3a A Washington =) 


whole system. Creates newenerzy, Strengthens the 
nerves, Restores the healthy complexion of youth and because of 


0 OOO Se ae ee tod pte WRITING, a‘ 


directions peg Base nik out the hollow cheeks, restore 





The greatest flesh producer of the age. 
Rounds out_the figure and gives strength to the 


hia’ 


the curves of Pronte to & to the scrawny neck and shrunk- 
en bust. OX ABLETS. will make women Perfect Construction and \ 
yf and beautiful ood able to be a wife and mother 
as well as the joy of her family. Puny sam and sick doing the best and quick- 
children are given new life and new growth. For over- 

worked men, sufferers from nervous prostration, or est work with least effort. 
peorse approaching old age, there is nothing that will 
nefit them so surely, 8? © quickly, or so Loppers 


as OX-BLOOD T They are perfect] UNDER TYPEWRITER 5 
harmless. Send fora ae of OX-BLOOD TABLETS | aayece - 
and start on the road to good health. 241 Broadway, New York. 


A Trial Pack- FR ; Adapted for use with the 
age Sent ... EE i “Unit Book-keeping System.” 
W. A. HENDERSON DRUG CO., 
1710 Farnum Street, Ea. 
OMAHA, - - - NEBRASKA. — s @/) 
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MELLIN’S FOOD 
For the BABY 


his boy, Alexander Win- 
terbourne Brindle, was 
raised on Mellin’s Food and 
his little baby brother is 
now ‘* Doing Splendidly’’ on 
Mellin’s Food; they live in 
Ketchikan, Alaska. 








Is your baby “Doing 
Splendidly”? 


That is: is he growing 
strong? is his color good? 
does he sleep well nights? 
is he happy and con- 
tented? 


- 
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If not, use Mellin’s Food, for 
Mellin’s Food Babies are all 
“ Doing Splendidly.” 


SAI: 


Fill out the coupon below, cut it out and send it to us and a liberal sample of 
Mellin’s Food will be sent you by mail FREE. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


° CUT OUT ON DOTTED LINE 
MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 


Please send me post paid, a free sample of Mellin’s Food for my baby. 





Name 


“Street and No. 








City or Town State, 
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IAT. APPLIED FOR] 


Cleans the teeth ectly and polishes the enamel 
without injury. Never irritates the 

used with iy tooth wash or 

children’s use. No bristles to come out. No.1, 26e3 
No. 2, 35e. on receipt of price. 


Baby’s Teeth 


cut without frritation 
The flat-ended teeth of 
Bailey’s Teething Ring 
expand the gums, beop- 
f ing them soft; comfo: 
and amuses the child, preventing convulsions and 
cholera infantum. (Mailed toc.) 


Improve Health, 
Disposition 
and Height 

And outwear the SHOE 


The annular 
tions take up Phe on 
cussion in walking on 
all hard surfaces and 








elastic tread 
for SPINAL and 

NERVOUS affections. Sizes for men and women 
(mailed) 25c. a pair. 


ONGEVITY is 

P romoted by 

: riction; declin- 

ing energy and decay 

ollow = decreasing 
circulation. 


a a Bailey’s 
BLO! Rubber Bath 


by its healthy, u t 
action opens "The 
res and assists 
hem in throwing off 
the waste which the 
blood sends to_ the 
surface. It quickens 
the circulation and 
renewed vigor 
courses through the 


Size 3x5 in. The Brush used 
dry will give a delightful “ Massage” treatment. 


Sent on receipt of price. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 
22 Boyiston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 











At This Time of Year 


Jell-O - 


is the popular dessert because of the ease 
with which it is prepared. In hot weather 
when the housewife does not want to stand 
‘over the range or work in a heated kitchen 
JELL-O comes as a delightful relief. 
Simply add a pint of boiling water to the 
contents of a ten cent package of JELL-O 
and set to cool. (Enough for six people) 
It is all done in two minutes, the result is 
a delicious, delicate, cooling dessert that is 
especially refreshing on a warm day. 





For a more elaborate dessert, try this: 


PEACH DELIGHT 
Dissolve one package of any flavor JELL-O in one 
pint of boiling water. Pour one-half in mould. Lay 
es sliced in half in the bottom of mould. When 
cold pour in remainder of JELL-O and another layer 
of peaches. When cold turn out and serve with 
whipped cream, sweetened. 
Jell-O comes in six flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Chocolate and Cherry. 
10 cents per . 
by Pure Food 
ward, Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904. 
Send for Colored Illustrated Recipe Book, FREE. 


The GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., LeRoy, N.Y. 
Visit our exhibit at Portland Exposition. 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 
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There are a thousand reasons why the world should wear rubber heels, 
Economy and comfort are considerations that appeal to the average man; and 
for the man and for the woman who have regard to life’s comfort there is 
nothing on earth so conducive to ease as Heels of New Rubber. The house- 
keeper who wears them feels rested at the end of the day; the business man 
shod with new rubber has strength and energy to put into his work. 

You want to be happy:— O’Sullivan’s Heels of New Rubber will help 
you and bring relief to your tired nerves. The heel with that name will 
lighten your life's day's labor as nothing else will. Try it; but don’t take 
substitutes: — insist upon getting O’Sullivan’s. 50 cents attached. If a 


dealer can’t supply, send 35 cents and diagram of heel to the makers — 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO. - «=~ Lowell, Mass. 
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